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CHAPTER I 
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BOMBAY 


In Bombay I had a room with a deep balcony, looting out over the 
roof-tops, pftd across the sweep of the bay, to Malabar Hill, the 
loftiest point of the isLantl on which the city ii built. February is 
the cool time of the year; but eves? so tht heat was Oppress vs, A fan 
clattered under the high ceiling of my room: below, in the pale 
green d i n ing-rOmttj. die cold dribs were arranged around a gigantic 
sculptured block ofiCC. The name of my hotel was the Taj Mahal 
although there was nothing faintly Mogul about it, as it was a 
perfect example of raLiway-station GodriCr The hotel also possessed 
the odd distinction of being constructed back to front. My room, 
approached through enormous stone-vaulted halls, was intended to 
face eastwards, but, In fact, commanded a westerly prospect. Just 
what had happened I C t>uld not quite discover. Perhaps the Indian 
contractor pinned the blueprint on to Ids drawing-board upside 
down. Maybe the architect was taken ill Or called away by urgent 
business. But anyone can tell you bow the story ended. When the 
unlucky architect reappeared, he casr a single glance at the building 
he had planned, then rushed up to the summit of the scaffolding and 
hurled himself off in a gesture of supreme despair. 

The Taj Mahal Hotel, nevertheless, was a pleasant place to stay 
in, standing on the edge of die Indian Ocean, so that at the back of 
the hotel—which should, of course, have, been the front—rippling 
water-reflections played over the bedroom ceilings, As evening fell, 
we could watch daylight fading out across the watetr But morning 
was particularly beautiful, for in India the light, when the sun first 
rises, has an especial radiance and clarity. From my window, in die 
early morning, 1 could see a breakwater a nd Malabar Hill beyond, 
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both of them several miles away; but before I had finished my break¬ 
fast—pawpaw sprinkled with the juice of fresh limes—even the 
palms in the foreground of the view had melted into an opaque haze, 
limit through this hai^e, which, reflected by whitewashed walls, soon 
becomes an intense glare, that I discovered the city of Bombay, (he 
settlement founded by the Portuguese during the first ha!f of die 
sixteenth century. Portuguese navigators, had been exploring India's 
western Coast M early as J4§&j and Albuquerque had conquered 
t?oa in t^io. Twenty-four years later, the Western Colonists had 
advanced as far as Bombay. Bom Bahia^ or Fair Bay, they called it, 
and one would certainly assume that its name was a corruption of 
the Portuguese; but there are those who maintain that it is derived 
from die goddess Mumbai, one of the many aspects of Parvati, 
consort of Shiva, who has a temple dedicated to hex in the middle of 
the city, 

Bombay remained ft Portuguese possession until rfiEq, when (lie 
Infanta Catherine, daughter of John IV and sister of the reigning 
King Alfonso Vi of Portugal, married King Charles II of England 
and brought it to him, along with Tangier, as part of her dowry. 
This alliance was a strategic move on the part of the Portuguese 
Ambassador, who proposed it in the hope of furthering Portugal’s 
fight lor independence against Spain. Among the terms of the 
Angio-POrtuguese treaty were two clauses of great importance to 
Portugal: one that she should be allowed to levy men in England 
Co help her fight her war, and the other that the English should 
support the Portuguese in India against the Dutch* who were every¬ 
where rapidly supplanting them. The treaty suited both side*, 
England as usual being preoccupied with keeping the balance 
of power between her European neighbours. Bombay* however* 
did not Actually pASS into English hands until 1665* four years 
after the marriage had taken p|a«, The Portuguese Viceroy' at 
Goa was apparently loath to part with it, having, as he explained, 
“a much better appreciation of its strategic value than hJs King”; 
and when Charles II finally took possession he found that hii 
acquisition “^vaa a source Of trouble and expense rather than 
a profit' 1 , and transferred it to the East India Company for the 
loan of fifty thousand pounds and a smalt annual rent. Built 
on an island, Bombay was much easier to defend than Surat; 
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anti the Company wistly foresaw that strong defences might be 
necessary. 

Early travellers give ns some illuminating glimpses of life in 
seventeenth-century Bombay. We hear of the President of the 
Company "having a noise of trumpets as he is earned out in a 
palankeen”, a horse of state leading die cortige, white large cetfteh' 
feather fans protect him from the sun. It was not tints] well on into 
the nineteenth century that Englishmen Condescended to dress in a 
manner appropriate to the climate; and the President must have 
sweated profusely in his heavy Restoration silks find velvets. We get 
another glimpse of him at tabic, the courses being ushered i n to tbe 
sound of trumpets, with soft music playing in the background, But 
this early period has left behind no architectural record. The houses 
were mostly of mud, with ihfltohcd roofs, and Bombay, unlike 
Calcutta and Madras, contains very few buildings of the eighteenth 
century—enough, however, to astonish tire unsuspecting visitor. I 
WAS constantly surprised by what 1 discovered. True, I could find 
none of the pleasant country houses that Colonel von Orlidi des¬ 
cribes En his travel book. "They are enclosed by beautiful gardens," 
he writes, <H hoth storeys being surrounded by a verandah supported 
by pillars.* 1 As soon as the hot winds set in, screens lined with 
aromatic reeds were placed between the pillars and kept moist by 
running water supplied by almost naked COObes equipped with targe 
chatties, or earthenware pots. 

Mcnt of these Spacious houses must have been pulled down to 
make room for modern blocks of flats : twen tEethnceniury Bombay is 
faced with the problem of a rapidly growing population. But 
around the docks, in tbe old part of ch* town, one can still discover 
traces Of a more elegan t and less overcrowded age—the charming 
interior of St, Thomas's Cathedral, for instance, with its cane-seated 
pews, its. ah uttered windows and its white walls covered by a mosaic 
of memorial tablets. For parishioners died off nearly as fast as they 
Appeared. T"wo nanjoont are the life of a man," states a contem¬ 
porary proverb, Bombay's unhealthiness was notorious; the first 
settlers Speak ofit as a Charnel house 3 ; and so It was to remain until 
well on Into the: nineteenth century, when a pestilential swamp was 
reclaimed and an improved drainage system introduced. Even so 
cholera continued to take dreadful tall under the guise of agues 
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and fevers; for (he wort's tftaSera virus* which lurked in the weQl and 
rivers* -was not identified by Koch until 1E83. 

In the Library of the Asiatic Society I tame across a vivid picture 
of the infection at work anion# the passengers of a coastal steamer. 
'Hie first three eases were reported at nine o h clock in the morning; 
and one of them , a woman, died during the course of the Same day. 
"We had scarcely committed her to the JCft Oil Monday morning* 
when nine men were seized; in a few hours this number was so fear* 
fully augmented, (lint a portion of the deck was fitted up as a 
hospital* And above forty of die sufferers received into iL u Death 
generally followed from three to four hours after the attack; and, to 
make mom for fresh cases, the dead wore at once east into the tea, 
sewn up in their bedding, and weighted with shot. In vain two 
doctors on board Add the ship^j officers tried friction and medicine, 
port wine, sago, arrowroot and brandy', HI £omc of the scenes of 
woe” writes the reporter* “can never be effaced from my memory. 
One fine young woman, in the: prime of life, with AH infant At breast, 
threw herself on the ground in An agony of pain,” Although 
struggling with deAlh, she refused to be parted from her child* and 
before sunset “the bereaved husband bad committed both his 
treasures m the deep lf . We also read of a handsome young man who 
had heen married only IwO days before the boat sailed. With tears 
in bis eyes, he impioned foe doctor to let him die with his wile in his 
arms. “You cannot imagine the effect this voyage had on us; the 
cries of lamentation of (he dying* die wail of the living and the 
frightful, distorted countenances of the dead.” 

Saint Thomases Cathedral was officially opened on Christmas 
Day* 1 ji8. It had dried cow-dung floors and, glass panes being 
expensive, the chancel was lighted by square-cut panes of mother- 
of-pearl. During services the congregation was kept cool by 
constantly-moving punkahs. Today electric fans have replaced (he 
punkahs* and the Cathedral has a stone floor ; but its elegant array 
of marble funerary monuments still takes us back to (he eighteenth 
Century. Among the handsomest is an c.bdisk erected to the memory 
of Captain Ceo^e Nicholas Hardir.ge, R.N., who commanded 
ll.M, frigate San Fmtnyn of thirty-six guns, and was killed at the 
age of twenty-eight* fighting A brilliant action against the French 
frigate La Pirdmantaift, A notorious privateer. She was heavily armed 
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with fifty guns: long cightcen.p&ufldeis fin her main deck, and thirty- 
two-pounder carro-nadcs on her quarter-deck, She had Bailed from 
Mauritius, had been out for eight/-four days and had captured six 
valuable merchantmen. Hardinge sighted her sails Pit the horizon 
and immediately gave chase. A running fight followed, Which lasted 
twenry-four hours. Taking advantage of the night, the French 
frigate tried to make a get-away and almost succeeded, but was 
sighted again the next day, LL By tills time, the masts and rigging of 
the: Sar. Fwrtn&y had been so badly damaged that she was compelled 
to shorten sail, All hands worked with indefatigable zeal to make 
repairs, the ship meanwhile continuing the chase with Such sail as 
She could carry." ft was in this last encounter that Hardinge fell 
mortally wounded, Luckily for the £crt Fianaze, (lit French frigate 
ran out of ammunition and Struck lier flag a quarter of an hour after 
Hardinge'a death. 

So glad ^verc the merchants of Bombay to be rid of La Pitdwvjfimit 
that no expense was spared in erecting Hardinge's monument, which 
shows the young Captain borne in triumph through the waves on a 
conch shell drawn by two prancing sea-horses, A winged Victory 
protects him from the spray, while a Triton, swimming beside the 
conch, supports one of the Captain's finely turned legs on the debris 
of his own rigging. Below, a bas-relief shows the two frigates at the 
moment Of surrender. The obelisk was Carved in England and 
shipped out AS ballast. To add a touch of local Colour, the sculptor 
has introduced A tiger and an elephant. The merchants must indeed 
have bceu grateful fot their deliverance from La PiuLmDritmU: not 
only did they erect this monument in Bombay, hut raised anotl«r in 
St. Paul's Cathedral; or rather, presumably owing to pressure 
brought to bear by the East India Company, a monument was 
erected by the unanimous vote of I he House of Commons. In 
addition, the Captain's father was presented with a vase to the value 
of three hundred guineas, 

I can And no mention of the architect responsible for Si. Thomas's, 
From the outside, it is oot a particularly distinguished building, 
being as mixed in style as the Town Hall is pure. The latter, now 
used as a library and the branch office of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
is pure Creek Revival and was designed by an army officer. Here 
and elsewhere (he majority of early Anglo-Indian buildings were 
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planned by military men; for the eighteenth-century tradition died 
hard in India, and the Augustan man of taste, with his knowledge 
of the arts and the help of a building manual contributed to by load' 
Eng architect*, was capable of planning almost any tiling demanded 
of him. The Central Library is an excellent examples a great sweep¬ 
ing flight of shallow steps leads up to its handsome colonnaded 
portico,, which must surely have been inspired by the Temple of 
Poseidon at Paertum, or rather by an English engraving of (bat 
magnificent ruin. You see the same Doric columns, the same 
entablatures and the same coping framing the pediment. Inside, 
the ordeTS change and become Corinthian. 

A late afternoon tun lit the Grand Assembly Room when I viai ted 
it, and long-shafted fans twirled lazily between the high fluted 
columns. Around rows of mahogany paper-stands stood white- 
clothed Indians. They were the younger generation and all wont 
trousers, some Of the less sophisticated with their shirt-tails hanging 
out. Smaller rooms Led off th* central hall, lined! to the ceiling with 
books. These rooms were dim, shattered against ihc heat; every 
opening was closed, turning them into fortresses against the Sun. 
The Woodwork was painted a deep chocolate-brawn, a popular 
colour in India, The settees and the chairs, also designed in 
Classical Revival style, were upholstered in worn leather, T have 
some furniture, inherited from my Scottish grandfather, that almost 
exactly resembles it—rather heavy, carved with clumsily furled 
acanthus leaves, Through this fusty gloom the marble statues, and 
busts of once prominent citizens glowed with a kind of phosphores¬ 
cent light* posturing ghaU rather rudely described by Murrayt 
Guiift AS “some of the weightier curiosities, of the Royal Asiatic 
Society”, 

Down the side-Strects of Bombay* if one looks, carefully, tiler* are 
all kinds of interesting details—houses faced with rustications, set 
with six-panelled doors and twelve-paired windows, Otil-di-bataf 
window* pierce their thick plaster walls, while banisters in the 
Chinese Chippendale style guard their curving atairs. But such 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Wildings no longer suggest 
the real character of Bombay; for her great period began with the 
outbreak of the American Civil War. Then, with Bombay as a 
Western. Kjport, India became the Cotton market of the world, 
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taking over cJmt lucrative trade flfom Charleston und Mew Orleans. 
It was a artificial boom, however, lasting four years—the duration 
of (lie war in America’--and col Lapsing when it ended. A slump jet 
j.n; but Eombny meanwhile had acquired the resounding Lille of 
*tJrb j prirr.a in Jndii' and, despite the slump, buildings kept on spring¬ 
ing up, hug* public offices in the Venetian Gothic style, carved by 
Indian artists. Later at the turn of the century there were clock - 
ttrwert and a university. Sir Gilbert Scott was kept busy turning out 
French Renaissance chateaux to house the growing ranks of white- 
coaled government officials. Ugly in I hcrtiselyej, the buildings 
nevertheless give a certain air of grandeur, an impression heightened 
by the magnificent ICCCi that line the broad avenues, Some of the 
streets curve in crecenU, anti here and there one might for a 
moment imagine that one was. in London, somewhere near White¬ 
hall . there is that same feeling of comfortable solidity. 

Yet behind the Western facade teem the inhabitants of another 
world. Here is India oF the Indiana. And what ait enchanting 
people (hoy prove to be, warm-hearted, gentle and polite; a polite¬ 
ness that shows a genuine wish to please. Their physical beauty, 
moreover, is astonishing. M a race they have exceptionally regular 
features, tine nose*, beautifully delineated lips, and gleaming teeth, 
the spotless blue^vhitit of porcelain. Even the peasants in the fields 
have the distinction of ract’borars. It is a delight to watch the 
women walking to and from the vttiage well, balancing their brass 
pots on their perfectly set heads, the straightness of their backs re¬ 
vealed in the classical folds of their siiris; or, if one is visiting a 
Rajputana State, to follow the swiri of their heavily pleated skirts, 
kicked out behind (hem as they move, at Silver bells Clatter On their 
slender ankles. There is a slow, sensuous rhythm in everything they 
do' and the farther south one travels, the more Curious do their 
looks become. Liquid black eyes, rimmed around with kohl, in 
which one reads an intense physical awareness, hold one for a fleet¬ 
ing moment. These, one remembers, arc the descendants of the 
rouftded-1 irnl>ed, joy-loving populations perpetuated in stone on the 
temples' the only difference is that the years have taught them 
pudency. First arrived the Stern followers of Mohammed, then the 
prim English. Their feelings &nd bslieEl have never changed; hut, 
always ready to take the line of feast resistance, they have merely 

1 
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shrugged their Ipvcly shoulders and added another fold of -cotton. 
It wai with Sing that we set out to satisfy OUT curiosity, Sing, a 
Sikh from the Punjab, had been delegated to us as a driver. Ad the 
5LfcK and a great many of the Rajput*, are called Sing just as all 
the members of a Scottish Han bear the same surname; it is their 
given namd that distinguish them one from another. I was unaware 
of this at the time and quite happily called him Sing. He is, anyway, 
an idealised prototype of all the Sikhs. Like die Jews, they cannot 
deny their race. They am, on the whole* taller and ihickflMct than 
the majority of Indian* and extremely hirsute* a condition en¬ 
couraged by their religion* which forbids them to Cut their hair. Their 
riven. Socks are *cmped up into a chignPft on. top of their head*, 
which they hide under a compaedy wound turban* the shape of an 
elongated melon. Their moustaches they wear long artd twirled tip 
at the end, while their beards an* carefully tucked up into black 
hair-nets, especially made for the purpose* the ends secured by an 
elastic band that passes over the bead. I law some young Sikh 
recruits drilling on a parade-ground in Bangalore, and the effect 
that they produced was remarkable. They wore khaki shorts, which 
became them well enough, but not me. of them bad on a turban. 
Instead, their hair was tied up with chiffon bowl that with every 
movement they made dapped like Limp butterflies. The bows* I 
presume, were made of chiffon because it would take up losl room 
under the turban. The fact that the Sikhs are renowned for their 
valour gave the .spectacle an added touch of ablutdity. Their 
martial reputation, the Sikhs- share with the Gurkha* alone. 1 have 
a drawing dene hy Miss Emily Eden* sister of Lord Auckland, 
GavernOf-General of India during the latter part of the last Century, 
which Shows two Ktreedooking Sikh warriors. Their turbans arc 
pointed and looped down at the side* weighted by two round quoits— 
Sat, iron ring* about ten inches in diameter, with outer edges ground 
to razor iharpness. This weapon they used to twirl round their 
fingers* Of on a stick, then CMt with such dexterity and force that 
the opponent at whom they aimed wSls usually beheaded. Such 
warriors were calkd Ataltes, and formed a special regiment. 

It was at the docks, while waiting to clear our luggage through the 
Customs* that J first became aware of Sing. 1 use the word "aware’ 
advisedly. One was await of him, I think we all VJW& There was 




sometlu-rig about him particularly calming, a great dignity of 
presence and a solicitous gentleness. I had nG idea that he had any¬ 
thing to do with us. He wns. standing in the crowd, tall, silent and 
detached. His eyes struck me first—a velvety brown fringed with a 
heavy curtain of lashes. The Indian* have their own special way of 
looking at One; they fix one with an intense stare, almost—yet not 
quite—ns if they were making love to one with their eyes, It is a 
look that could only be given, by somebody completely free in him¬ 
self—the way a tiger might look at one through the bars of its cage, 
a lock swept clear ofali the complexities of human nature, physically 
aware, hut not necessarily personal, Sing’s gSse interested me, but 
put me, with my white man'* way*, on the defensive. I became 
haughty, as so many of the sahib* must, have been before me. But te 
did net take me very long to understand and, luckily for- me, the 
white man and hi* influence had disappeared. I started off with a 
clean slate. 

For two hours we awaited our luggage, while the ieia of 
tuberoses and silver tinsel with which wfi had been greeted On 
arrival turned bream in the heat, and the Sides of the liner from 
which we had just disembarked glared immaculately white through 
the grilling of the Customs shed. Eventually Sing was brought 
forward, and we were packed into hi* car, an oLd Buick. During the 
next couple of weeks he very rarely left OUST sides; and it did not take 
US long to appreciate our good fortune. 

The Sikhs are a religious sect, and far more liberal than the 
average Hindu, Unlike their fellow Hindus they believe in the 
principle of universal toleration. God is pleased when‘men worship 
Iiim, but indifferent as to (he form that human worship takes. The 
founder of their sect abolished the caste system among his adherents 
and accorded equal rights to every convert, whatever might have 
been hi* previous calling, Thi* lack of prejudice shewed in Sing’s 
character. He spoke very good English, as indeed many of the 
Indians do. Their accent, however, is, strangely enough, pure 
Welsh, an odd effect obtained, it would seem, by the high, nasal 
pitch they assume when they mouth our words. 

Very respectful. Sing seldom spoke unless he was spoken to; but, 
once wo had discovered his gifts, he was not allowed to remain silent 
for long. Thus WC would ask him how to distinguish between 
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ptusers-by of different race and creed, Every Indian appears to 
possess the knack: 'Thai man,'' they say immediately* “cornea from 
the souths that woman from Orissa." Some differences, of course, 
are obvious. In. a few days we Learned 10 distinguish a Mohant- 
medun Tram a Hindu; but it takes several weeks* even months, to 
lenm aEL the different fashions in the women's saris arid to recognise 
the provenance of their clanking jewellery. Sing could tell at a 
glance. "Whal do the ParsMs look like. Sing?” we asked him on 
our second day, JI Like that," lie answered at once, pointing to A 
woman in a white blouse and skirt* dressed* in fact, like a European, 
Miss Minbatteerwalla, our first Fnrsee friend, told us one afternoon 
that she had been so tempted by the beauty of a certain material 
that she C0U14 not resist having a sari made Out of it. “You should 
hear whftl my sister had to say on the subject i We Parsecs are not 
allowed to dress like the Indians." 

Among our other expeditions* Sing drove us up to the Fantee 
Towers of Silence, which stand on die highest point of Malabar HlLI. 
Great granite rocks rear up against the pale sky, and round them 
grow acacias which give tlie place the appearance of a park. 
Instinctively I looked /hr die vultures, but l could not see one. High 
wails surround the burial ground and f could just pick out the t&pS 
of the five cylindrical* whitewashed towers. Steps lead up to open 
cubicles iu in the thickness of the wall, apparently radiating spoke- 
witft from a central well or shaft. Borne up here OH a flower-decked 
litter, the body has Its main joints broken and is then laid out in One 
of these cubicles, fn half an hour the fleth has been completely 
devoured by the vultures. The skeleton is left to bleach in the $ l Jsn 
and the wind* and finally thrown down the well* where it crumbles 
into dust which accumulate! SO slowly that in forty years it has risen 
only five fret. 

There is an excellent description of the Towers of Silence written 
by Charles Muller, a Frenchman who visited India in ipto. Ho did 
not actually penetrate the towen; nobody is allowed in except the 
“earners of the dead"* not even the relatives of the deceased, 
"Bastions* 1 ' he calls them, low and white, a dirty white, grey with 
age. The tops of (ht towers are smooth and* as he says, usually 
crenellated with brown vultures; and the wall? are streaked by the 
droppings of generations* mixed with Mood. The vultures were 
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evidently roosting in some nearby palm tree when MulEcr wits there; 
find he remarks Ort their clmttsy flight, as they wheeled off into the 
empty sky. While he was watching them, a small funeral cortigc 
wound up a i£[gh£ incline, ft is not the Parsecs 3 habit to attend 
funerals; and there were only the priest, who carried a black 
umbrella against the sun, and the “carriers of the dead” dressed in 
immaculate white. They bore the body of a chitd, done up in 
swaddling clothes like a mummy. The cortege disappeared through 
a low archway in one of the towers. Just as Muller was leaving, he 
saw the two “carriers of the desd" stand outside the tower clapping 
their hands above (heir heads. "Die response was immediate, and 
the great birds dropped like plummets out of the blue. Not without 
a certai n malicious pleasure, I fed, Muilcr describes Itow it happens 
sometimes that the vulture? drop a morsel of human flesh on to the 
respectable Britishers promenading along the trec-shaded avemto 
of Malabar Hill. The English, he observes, are "Jart dign&Us' 1 , m 

In Singes company we also penetrated the deceptive facade of 
modern Bombay, with its Victorian Gothic office-buildings and 
twentieth-century concrete blocks, and entered the swarming town 
of bazaars that lies behind it. In the dot li bazaar we spent whole 
afternoons; a kind of covered-in market-place, it Is divided up into 
streets by walls of spangled materials, all the colours of the rainbow 
and every known torture. The sliop? arc briilian lly lighted, spread 
with thick mattresses covered by spotlessly white cotton, and 
furnished with bolsters acting as chain, Sing watched over u? like a 
nanny, to see that we were not overcharged. Hr would sit. quietly in 
4 corner, all moustache and beard, his bright eyes gleaming through 
their lashes. We had difficulty in making the shopkeepers pull out 
the right bolt of silk. We would point to a brown and green stuff 
woven in waves like undulating water; agitatedly I would lean over: 
■'No, no r not the apricot silk. That one.” But there were so many: 
it seemed hopeless. Then up would come. Sing's long brown hand, 

* Tiic r^ncrj arc the foLlowEri or ZcuGaster, wild lan^ii L in P^ii atauc 
i4oo *.□, It wp) flic ftllglort &f Persia before ill corwcntan to McJinmieiodaniirn. 
Omani ii theiir god, the Lotd of Light and Coodntu, The elements are Jiis 
particular iymtioli and [c i 1 due to the PorsffV venerallMi of them that we find 
rhLa singular mode -of Interment, fire i> too holy to bIIow Lt La be pa; lu led by barn, 
in# ihc elsad. Water is cquully topeeied, and so ii earth, The missing of the toner 
in Ihewtll It pari or Zorou iftr'i creed due Che rich and poor nuui rsift« in denih. 
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expiring ihe stiver bracelet that all Sikhs wear on their wrists, 
Qjtieldy he would say something in Hindustani and Out would fly 
die halt we wanted to sre, its gossamer folds rapidly piling up on the 
jumble of unraveled Stuffs, Our choice made, he would scrutinise 
the bill. The accountant, I was fascinated to see, kept his pencil! 
tucked, not behind his ear, but in between his toes. 

About sex mU.es from Bombay lies the hide island of Elephanta. 
Two long hills run its whole length, forming a valley; and bene, cut 
into the fact of one Of these hills, are the famous rock temples, which 
contain some of the greatest masterpieces of Hindu sculpture. As 
expressions of pure sensuous enjoyment* the)' arc the most beautiful 
that I have ever seen. 

A rickety old launch wai ted for u* AC (be steps of the 'Gateway to 
India 1 , Another of our Strange confections builc in the Indian style to 
commemorate the landing of King George V and Queen Mary for 
the great Durbar of 1311, held under the auspices of Lord GunOn, 
the most autocratic, and probably one of the most successful, of Our 
many Viceroys. But this is past history, a fact poignantly brought 
home by the shuttered windows wf the Royal Bombay Yacht Club 
U must have been very pukka in its day. That invaluable book, 
Mutray j Guidi* r recommends it warmly: the Yacht Club and 
Malabar Hill are the first places mentioned by the author. Captain 
Eastwich, M.P. He warns the visitor, however, that to vide the 
Yacht Club one must have a formal invitation. It was that kind of 
place—A citadel of Anglo-Indian society. 

lAbcn we set out for Elephants, fleecy clouds flecked the sky and 
the air was sparkling. Thesun had not yet gathered force enough to 
fade out the rosy pink light of an Indian morning. Small white- 
CApped waves spanked the sides of our boat as we piff-pufled Across 
the hay, and the island* grouped and regrouped themselves as w* 
advanced. Here were the views- of peaks and palm-fringed shores 
with which I had been familiar in Ackcnnann’a prints since my 
childhood. One of [he prints 1 reEnesnbcred is called 'Approach of 
the Monsoon'; but it was still too early for monsoon weather, and the 
horilfln WC Approached was a pale* misty blue. The day had grown 
hot by the lime w£ reached the concrete jetty, where we were met 
* CWr frixlli cdilinnj. John ^Curray, LoinJoft, 
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by the usual band of noisy children, including a little boy who 
pitted his round stomach and opened big pathetic eyes. "'No father-, 
PO mother,” he whined. ' L hdT* hungry.” The trick must work some- 
rimes; hut, when a stiff white finger was poked into hit fat belly, and 
all his friends burst into gates &f laughter, exposing sharp white 
teeth, he soon came to die conclusion that this was net not his lucky 
day; And the whole band quickly lost interest and scampered off 
across the mud-flats. 

FiXjm. the top of a flight of steps above the sea-slimed jetty, we 
made the last stage of the journey CO the temples in tarry lug* chairs 
slung on bamboo poles. It was a stiff ascent; then, rounding a jagged 
crag, we came suddenly upon the temples—an open forecourt 
leading to same steps and the first of the many columns. Massive 
and square, cut out of the living rock, they scar, to support the 
whole of the mountain that rises above them* an impression 
heightened by the cushion-like capital, apparently squashed down 
by the weight it carries. The first two columns had been broken,—- 
shattered (wc were told)' by ft Portuguese who fired a great 

gun into the cave in order to be able to enjoy the echo. 

The but cavep(empLe is of a considerable depth, but, being open 
on three sides,, is lighted by shafts of sunlight which play on the 
honey-coloured atone. Apart from the incredible beauty of its 
sculptures, there is nothing cave-like, or depressing, about Elephanta. 
Here we come face to face with tilt great classical age of Indian 
sculpture; the temples, which are dedicated to Shiva, date from the 
eighth century A.O. Nothing eould have surpassed the excitement 
which which I encountered and recognised, for the first time, the 
vast Hindu pantheon, It was an intensely moving experience. 

The many-armed gods who rose nil around me were very different 
from anything I had seen in photographs. I wa» prepared, for 
example, to meet Shiva in bis most alarming aipect, bedecked with 
necklaces of skulls, the god who engenders, aho th« god who kills. 
The divinity whom wC encountered at JSIcpbanta was a giod of a 
much gentler mid more generous type. On the right as one enters, 
there JS an exhilarating representation of Shiva dancing the Tmdava, 
or world-shaking dance. Over-life-size, he is represented in all the 
sensuous beauty of an Indian in the prime of life. True, he hw jut 
arms, but the sculptor has managed to suggest that iUCb an equip- 
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merit, tliough perhaps unumal, is not entirely impossible* or 
necessarily unattractive, The supernumerary arms remain in the 
background and do not disturb the general effect or dislocate its 
wonderful rhythm. The god 'a right arm is swung across his chesty if* 
pressure flattening out the muscles of his chest and Causing them to 
bulge a little on either side, Nis legs hav* been broken off at the 
thighs; but their position is idll cleat- His weight rest? op hii left leg. 
His right leg h lifted, exposing the smooth rounder! surface inside Eds 
thigh. A fragment of pleated tunic is spread* like the wing of a bird* 
along the taut sinews. Around his waist Is tied the sacred thread* 
tied just tightly enough to crease the [Irish, As in ail good Hindu 
sculpture,, the stomach, under the navel, has & sensuous fullness. 
TEie god 3 * face is beautiful and his eyes are dosed. Ail the gods in 
fiicphanta arc portrayed with their eyes dosed, so that they seem to 
be withdrawn into themselves. Here they resemble the figures in 
Egyptian bas-reliefca which show gods and royally in profile, and 
Only slaves full-face* for divinity deigns not to notice the paltry 
doing! of Ihe human world, A pointed cap, bended with pearls, 
covers Shiva's head; heavy gold rings weigh down the lobes of bis 
can; and nn his arms he wears jewdted bracelets. An extraordinary 
feeling of rhythm pervades the whole work. Up and down move his 
Legs, while his lOrto sways gently from side Co side:, swung by the slow 
flailing of hb arm*. There is nothing frantic about Isis dance; its 
pace is alow, measured in years and centuries. He is dancing the 
worZd out of existence in order that It may re-form again. It is a 
dance both of destruction and of perpetual re-creation* 

Elephants, contains so many representations of Shiva that it is 
impossible to describe them all. At the back of the cave, for example, 
lurks the heroic Triiwrii, first seen down an avenue of Elephanta's 
wonderful columns* These columns rise from square bases; ihen 
comet a short fluted shaft, the fludngs flowing upwards with an &Lr of 
mobility more Vegetable than mineral and interrupted by a narrow 
line whkh curl* Outwards into petals or tongues. The capitals above 
are unique In form, bulging Outwards tike fat cushions or like wads 
of unbaked dough, so that one j* tempted to reach up and squeeze 
them. In their turn, (hey support square plinths* on which rests the 
architrave; sloping away on either side, in scrolls connected by a 
hand Or ribbon, until it meets the large transverse beam* of rock 
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which connect the range of pillars. The columns of Elephant ant 
immensely satisfactory in form, and accentuate the sente of tran¬ 
quillity that pervades the temple r 

Slowly,, anti not without awe, one approaches (StC colossal 
TrtJBHrfL The three great heads, based on one Central shoulder, 
must measure about twenty feet high, Here Shiva is represented in 
hii threefold aspect of Creator, Preserver and Destroyer, as Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva, There are various interpretations of the 
Jrtmcirh, and the more recent are particularly hard to- follow, so 
obscure and involved are the teachings of Binhmiufo theosophy, I 
prefer the original explanation of this astonishing work, which 
seems to he confirmed by the expressions of the three faces. The 
beautiful calm of the central head denotes Brahma the Creator; 
these serene features must surely he the purest plastic rendering of 
the Hindu concept of divinity. On the left, cut in profile ifl the rocSr, 
we see Shiva, a moustache turiing about thick, sensuous HpS more 
African than Asiatic, The right-hand head represents Vithnu, mild 
and benevolent, a faint smile playing over his full tltoekS- All three 
wear high caps of jewels and flowers looped with pearls. Again 
heavy pendants drag down the ears, and a wide collar of pearls 
and gold encircles the neck and chest of the central head. His 
high^ oened-shaped head-dress looks almost Chinese and forms 
a kind of central column. In her lsook on Indian art* Dr, 
Kramrisch interpret It as a lingam, or phallus, a symbol associated 
with Shiva. 

The h'ngdtt!, in fact, is the focal point of these temples, As it is in the 
majority of Hindu shrines, Shiva being the most popular member of 
the Hindu pantheon, or rather, the most popular manifestation of a 
single godhead. Its uplhruSting cone can be seen through the 
openings cut into the wall* of (lie inner sanctuary. The n shrine 
is square and lies to the west of the great hall. It has four doorways. 
Opening On to llto four cardinal points. Large figures representing 
divine doon-keepers stand cut in relief outside each of the openings. 
They are coined and bejewelled like Che rest of the gods. 

The (ingtiti is a perfeedy plain shaft of Jt&ne, cylindrical in form 
and about three feet high. There are no depressions in the stone to 

* Tfo An if lull pc t& ljy Sldla Kramrircfci, PlLsIekin Pjesj, Loaibn, 
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mark any anatomical detail, and the uninitiated visitor would 
probably remain quite unconscious of its real significance. As Moor 
observes in his book on the Hindu religion: "The emblems under 
which they exhibit: the elements and Operation of nature are not 
externally indecorous. Unlike the abominable realities of Egypt and 
Greece, we see the pbahie ambient in the Hindu Pantheon without 
offence, and know not until the information be extorted that we are 
contemplating a symbol whose prototype is indelicate. The external 
decency of the symbols and the difficulty with which their re¬ 
condite allusions are discovered both offer evidence favourable to 
the moral delicacy of the Hindu character,"* Tim is quite true; 
though intensely physical as a nation, there is a great delicacy in 
their deportmere, India is, after all, a country of continual 
ablutions carried out in the most public places; yet never once, in 
our months of travellings did we see a sign of anyth ing that could be 
called immodesty. 

Nevcrthelets, (here can be no doubt of the iuigWs true signi¬ 
ficance. One feels its power, There it stands, in the darkest recess 
of the temple, often almost invisible except for the reflections on its 
greasy surface where the faithful have anointed it with libations of 
melted butter. It is the very core of these dark sanctuaries, potent^ 
swollen, charged with magnetism, and that is how the builders of the 
temples intended that it should appear. The worship of the irqg am 
was popularised jn its present form by Shan&ara* the Hindu re¬ 
vivalist, who in his crusade against Buddhism was obliged to make 
many concessions to popular superstition. With his deep insight into 
human nature, he Correctly judged the Importance of the sex-cults 
and therefore encouraged the worship of Shiva. All over India 
temples were built In which the worship of (he god in the form of the 
ling&n was instituted. 

In the /Voget, or Sacred Books, one reads concerning the Origin 
of this Cult a tale invented, no doubt, to please the common run of 
worshippers t “Erahma and Vishnu, accompanied by a numerous 
following of illustrious penitents, went one day to Kailasa, the 
paradise of Shiva, to pay a visit to the God, and surprised him in 
the act ed 7 intercourse with his wife. He was not in the least dis¬ 
concerted by (he presence of the illustrious visitors, and so far from 

" TV Hindu /'and™ by Edwind Moor, F.F..S. London, I3 CO. 



showing any shame At being discovered in such a practice, continued 
to indulge in the gratification of his sensual desires-”* The PiinjriEr 
relate that he wAS drunk at the time and in no position to appreciate 
the- indecency of his conduct. The gods and penitents, all except for 
Vishnu* who laughed at the proceedings, displayed great indignation 
and abused him roundly For being no better than a loutish brute 
■who should he banished From the society of honest folk, 

Having pronounced in few hasty cmaes, the gods retired, leaving 
Shiva to return W his senses, which he did shortly afterwards, as soon 
as the fumes of passion and alcohol had cleared from his brain. 
Vaguely he remembered that some people had called, and asked his 
guards who >t was that had visited him. They told him the worst, 
"and their words fell on Shiva and his wife Durga, or Parvaii, like a 
clap Of thunder, and they both died of grief in the same position in 
which the gods and penitents had surprised them". Desiring that 
mortals should have full knowledge of the act that had covered him 
with shame and that had been the cause of his death, he saw to it 
that the Story was published abroad, LC My shame*” he said, "has 
bailed me; hut it has alio given me a new life and a. new shape which 
ii that of the lingam. You, evil spirits, my subjects, regard it as my 
double self. I am the Supreme Beipg, and so ii my lingnm. To 
render to it the honours due to a god is An action of the highest 
merit,” And so he goes on, promising those who worship him under 
his double guise an assured place Ln hcAven. 

This legend, of course* reveals the Hindu religion it! its basest 
form. The hhjam, naturally* has a far more profound significance, 
being a symbol of the reproductive forces of nature, the source of all 
human life. But then, throughout Hinduism* we find that the 
crudest forms of superstition go hand in hand with the noblest 
philosophical conceptions, and that idolatry is accepted, even by the 
most highly educated members of th* priesthood, because it may 
ultimately lead CO an understanding of exalted truths, “We set little 
girl* with, their dolls,” said the mystic ftamakrishmu “How long do 
they play with them? Only M long as they art not married.” 
Similarly, the worshipper needs images and symbols SO long as God 
Is not comprehended in Hil true form. It il God Himself who has 

* Epki , AtyiAs and Li S tndi if JWtf by P, Ttiomai. D- B- Tltfaporewla, Sdtu L 
Ca. Ltd., Bombay. 
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provided these various forms of worship to suit differtilt Stages of 
spiritual growth and knowledge. 

Yet one's brain reeb at the teeming complexity of the Hindu 
pantheon. God*, minor gods, demons are numbered, by the 
them sands. There are earn several different paradises—Mount 
Meru, KaiLasa and VaikuUSha, to name only three. Several of the 
gods have numerous avatars or incarnations] Vishnu, for example, 
appears in ten principal aspects. The goddcsKs, too, are very often 
known under different names. PnrvalL, Shiva's wife, is the ideal of 
beautfhd womanhood, but becomes unrecognisable as Durga,. and 
as the insatiable blood-dripping monster. Kali, patron goddess of the 
Thugs. And then (lie gods have their animal retainers; the buii 
sacred to ShivA, the kite and various snakes to Vishnu, the nine- 
headed cobra being his particular pet. But, to get some preliminary 
idea of the animated Legions perpetuated in stone on the iacEngs of 
the temples, one need only know dm names and attributes of a mere 
handful of divinities, The most important is Brahma, married 
incestuously to his own daughter Sarasvatij, Shiva, married to 
FarvStU; Vjslmu to Laksbnu. One suddenly discovers, nevertheless, 
that Vishnu becomes Krishna of the blue skin, married to the 
enchanting milkmaid Radfia, and that Krishna himself changes to 
Kama, whose consort's name is Sita. Another great favourite is the 
pot-bellied Gfurahn, son of Shiva and Parvatr, who is always 
portrayed with an elephant"* head and four or eight arms, hie is 
famed a* a remover of obstacles; and in India one meets him every¬ 
where, hy the wayside, in palactt and fOrtJ, near wells, usually 
daubed with red paint and coated in silver foil. Ht is of a morose 
nnd irascible disposition, ready to annoy or thwart those who fail to 
pay him sufficient respect. For this reason much deference is shown 
to him. Luckily for the Western student of Hindu myths, Ganrsha 
has remained a bachelor nnd has no incarnations. 

Compared with the voluptuous members of the Hindu pantheon, 
the athletic inhabitants of Mount Olympus scorn an orderly and 
cold-blooded crew, But from a study of the endless literature that 
surrounds them one incontestable fact emerges. Hinduism, in its 
higher forms, is one of the great religions of the world. In essence it 
is monotheistic, exalting Brahma the Creator as the Supreme Being, 
whom only saints and initiates cun conceive of in the abstract, while 
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(be masses must worship him under numerous anthropomorphic 
disguises, It l; fij-r their benefit that certain aspects of the Supreme 
Being have h«n personified and that almost every human activity 
has received divine sanction. The tempks contain images because 
the Hindus beESeve that prayers are offered up with more devotion 
when there is something before the eyes to fix the mind. It is 
interesting to note that Drahma does not receive public worship 
anywhere in India,, and that there are no temples dedicated to 
him. * 

Of aEE the temples we visited, EEepha nta remained for me the most 
moving. Its simpte grandeur and the splendour of ita sculpCJmes, 
charged with such intensity of" feeling, typify Hinduism at its best 
and purest. Not unfit several hundred yearn Eater did Hindu 
temples become encumbered with extravagant i[relevancies, such as 
the monsters and grotesques of NladurJl or TrichinOpoEy in the 
southern Indian plains. 
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A PAY ON THE ROAD 


for nearly' b year before r set Out, J had been reading' every book on 
India that F cotttd find, Buh even to, many aspects of the Indian 
scene took me completely by surprise. For example, the magnificent 
tree?: huge limbs sweep Upwards,, arching over the road, with thick, 
shining leaves, tough and rubbery in texture, to keep the pitiless sun 
at bay. Besides the banyans and the tamarinds, there arc all the 
different acacias, which display the fea (her/ Foliage of their species, 
but are three or four times larger (Sian the acacias that We know in 
Europe, There were many tnees that I bad never seen before, some 
with brilliant flowers of pure vermilion, others, like the silk cotton 
tree, with fleshy belts that resemble inverted tulips; but the hand¬ 
somest of a!i are the mangoes, enormous chunks of tree that have the 
satisfying rotundity of our European chestnut, but are thicker and 
mor? eEahora teEy spiked with leaves. When yDU sec them growing in 
a dump, they look like CU rnuttrJ dOudJ“fat douds that have turned 
green and gathered on the surface of the ground instead of banking 
up against the sky. 

The mango leaves bear a certain resemblance to those of a Lotjuat 
tree: long and serrated, strongly ribbed and solid, covered with fur- 
like hair, The young shoots range in colour from a pink to deep 
burgundy; and the flowers, growing in woolly dusters, are a pale, 
dirty yellow and have a Strong, pimgen t Smell . They were in bloom 
when we landed, and thdr heady SCflSlt followed us whenever we 
Wertt. Mangoes in flower are a symbol to the radian of love and 
surreptitious meetings. Again and again in the Mogul miniatures, 
and particularly in the Rajput paintings, one sen beauciftnl girls 
dallying with their paramours on a dais under the stars; the dais, 
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strewn with cushions and jasmine flowers, is set in the delicious cod 
of a mango grove. Despite the jasmine and the rose petals and die 
sandal-woad paste with which the lady is anointed, One JtHOWJ that 
in the end it is the scent of the mango that will prevail, When the 
lovers come to themselves again, it ii this musty, cloying, all- 
pervasive scent that they will be aware offlrst, 

There are dozens of different varieties of mango fruit; and later 
we were to set them spread out in market-places, variously hued 
from deep orange to yellow marbled with green. Some of them are 
tough and stringy, tasting of turpentine. But the best ont9 are 
reputed to come from Bombay j and, before the days of mechanised 
transport, they used to be sent great distance* by Special runners. 

This special Bombay iftimgo ij called Else Alfonso, and it holds the 
same position in the mango world as docs the Coxh Orange Pippin 
in the world of apples. The Alfonsos were not quite ripe when I was 
in India, but a friend of mine has just sent me some by air freight 
from Bombay,, and I have one before me Si I write. It t$ gold in 
colour, and has a delicious fragrance. Beneath the leathery skin, 
and closely adhering to it, is a thin layer of firm flesh, the texture of 
pawpaw, with more body than melon. The taste is hand to analyse— 
a hint of pineapple with the flavour of an orange. And it hits the 
juiciness of a peach. Mangoes are an acquired taste, which, once 
acquired, never palls. I have heard of an official who spent most of 
his life in India, and found mangoes insipid when ho tried them for 
the first time. He did not try them again, until he was about to 
retire. The mango that he then tasted was & particularly succulent 
Alfonso. It proved his undoing; ho now lives In London cm a Small 
pension and is obliged to buy his mangoes at Fortnum and Mason, 
where they Cost him seven and sixpence each. 

Motoring in India is apt to be a slow business, not only because 
the reads are bad, but because of the animals (hat inhabit them. 
The bullocks harnessed 10 their tarts are duere for obvious reasons; 
so arc the goats, driven by goatherds in search of new pastures, 
although the change seems seldom to bring improvement, for (heir 
new feeding grounds, like the old, usually consist of stones and bait 
baked earth. Nevertheless the goats appear to thrive, and no doubt 
they have their own method of drawing sustenance from the thirsty 
country-side, It is, at first sight, more difficult (0 understand why 
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the lethargic water-buffalo should prefer the dusty road to the fields, 
however arid the fields may be. And the same question might be 
asked about the cotvs and the monkeys, and the crows and the doves, 
and the innumerable tree squirrels. The answer is that Indian roads 
are generally bordered with trees, very often members of the ficus 
family, the most common being the banyan, which has a hard little 
fruit similar, as its name suggests, to a fig. From their over-arching 
boughs the fig drops right on to the crown of the road, an irresistible 
attraction to cattle. Naturally, they also welcome the shade and, 
being for the most part sacred, do not know the meaning of fear. 
With the exception of wild game, no animal in India does. Thus the 
cattle feed on the figs, and the leaser fry await their droppings—such 
droppings at escape the vigilant eyes of the farmer’s wife, who 
scrapes them up and, mixing them with straw, moulds them into 
pancakes which she slaps on to the walls of her house to dry, using 
them afterwards as fuel. 

So unused are the animals and the birds to speed that once or 
twice, when the road was clear and the surface good enough to 
allow us to do a gentle fifty, we averaged about fifteen doves a day. 
They are too slow in leaving their pickings, and get caught, with a 
feathery plop, on the radiator or the windscreen. The poor little 
tree squirrels suffer the same fate, their hesitation marked by a trail 
of flattened pelts. Monkeys arc more agile, but all the same I 
believe that their numbers are diminishing. During recent years 
thousands of them have been shipped to America to stock the 
experimental laboratories. They are used to try out different 
vaccines; and I saw a photograph of one, the other day, being 
unstrapped after a nightmare journey through space in a guided 
missile. Scientists were anxious to register its blood pressure and 
record its heart-beau. I was glad to read that it had first been 
chloroformed. This lively trade must be carried on in secret, to 
avoid offending the susceptibilities of orthodox Hindus. 

The real trouble, however, comes from cows and bullock-carts. 
The carts usually travel in convoys of three or four; and, although 
they do their best to clear the way, in some districts the beautiful 
white oxen, with their black-rimmed eyes, are quite unused to 
motor traffic. It was a selfish point of view, but I was often glad not 
to be able to see the turmoil that we left behind us in our heavy wake 
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of dust- The preliminary stage was su fficiently nerve-racking, as the 
own strained against thdr harness and the drivers tried frantically 
to whip them back into their usually placid suite. Heating, of course, 
had exactly (he opposite effect; and jometimes* 1 am afraid, the 
carts ended up by lurching dangerously down the embankment. 
Nearly all Indian roads are embanked, and* except on » few main 
routes, most of the embankments are made of dust. Labourers with 
baskets, fetching and carrying loads of earth which they strew over 
the surface of the thoroughfare to keep it moderately smooth, are 
everywhere a common sight. Even OP tarmac roads, the tarmac is 
reduced to n narrow central ribbon* with soft shoulders on cither 
side- Men and animals both naturally prefer the middle of the road* 
to which they stick with a firm display of obstinacy. Sacred OOws are 
the worst offenders. They will not be hurried; but at least when 
several of them decide to move, they generally xl iambic off" in the 
same direction. Not JO the slate -CO loured water-buffaloes* which 
look at you With their china-blue eyes like old gentlemen glancing 
up from over their spectacles. No amount of hooting or racing of the 
engine can persuade them to budge should they feel disinclined; and 
very seldom do they show any desire to move on of their Own accord. 
It is as if [hey had a grudge against the human race because, unlike 
their sister, the common cow, they are not considered sacred. Their 
sulkiness seems to he reflected in their eyes. Yet when* centuries 
ago, the cow was classified as sacred it was primarily for economic, 
reasons. “The mother oF millions” is Gandhi's description of the 
COW. The water-buffalo, being a. more recent importation* was 
considered surplus Stock. 

Yet, in their sulky, sultry way* water-buffaloes are enchanting 
creatures* as pretty as the CPWj, their bOMJ curving right back, 
almost parallel with their spines. Only among the pure-bred do die 
horns Curve so. The horns of buLlocks and cows, on the other hand, 
curve in the mest various and fantastic shapes: some upwards like a 
Jyre, two feet high from base to tip; others curled under the ani cnal's 
drooping ears; some rakisEaly jls yen me Cxi cal, one horn up and its 
fellow down. Moreover* the horns of cattle are often artificially 
coloured* die colours varying from district to district. In Udaipur, 
for instance, bullocks harnessed to carts have their horns washed 
olive-green* and in Hyderabad* pomegranate-red* If* instead of 
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hauling their usual load of dung or bricks, the carls have been 
^tending a wedding, they arc hound with ribbons oT silver paper, 
atnek on in spiral twists. Very often little brass knobs have been 
welded over the sharp horn-lips. Always kept highly burnished, 
they flame like gold in die sun. 

One grows (O love these lumbering bullock-earls, 'which arc as 
much part of the Indian scene as the wells perpetually Attended by a 
saii-clad line of erectly poised women. The drudgery of fetching 
water becomes a ritual - Ibe women move as in a slow balic-L. The 
jolting procession of the carts, (ho lasy movement of the osen 
nothing is hurried - Indians have no nerves. A kind ot stupendous 
inertia penntates everything, set to a languid strumming music of 
buzzing n its and heat. 

The only discordant note S3 provided by the tree squirrel, an im¬ 
pertinent little rodent who scurries around the Indian landscape 
from the Himalaya* to Gape Comorin. He is everywhere, bumptious, 
erratic, refusing to be still. Wlh jerky movements, his bttshy tail 
twitching like an inse« 3 S sntennE, he scampers on to the road. 
Seizing seme grain or seed, he starts nibbling furiously, his beady 
black eyes taking in everything, his little round can twitching. At 
one's approach, he bounds off, helter-skelter, almost airborne in his 
flight to »feiy, He is Email, his coat a kind of ginger brown with 
three white lines down the back. In America he is known as it 
chipmunk, which Suits him belter than. Ir-tc squirrel far 100 
dignified a name for his endearing hut rather vulgar personnlity. 

On none of the roads that wC were to take did I find the sort of 
Jostling crowd described by K ipling in his picture of the Great Trunk 
Road- This, I imagine, has gone for ever, the oriental equivalent of 
Chaucer's Pilgrim 3 * Way* What we saw were lumbering bulloek- 
L-arts and the gay, rattletrap buses painted with [lowers, which 
lurched towards us, trailing behind them enormous clouds q: dust. 
We would approach one another, each vehicle keeping to the crown 
of the road until a head-on collision seemed inevitable, when 
suddenly car and bus would swerve apart on to opposite soft 
shoulders, It steam extraordinary that there are not more accidents 
from skidding^ that more buses don't topple over from sheer over¬ 
loading- But no, the Hindu counterpart of St- Christopher keeps a 
watchful eye upon liis flock. Indian and Ruropean drivers employ 
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completely different techniques. Sing, for example, never used has 
horn t& warn another vehicle of our approach, but would wait until 
we were right on top of It before he blasted it to one side- At the 
very moment when we should have put Our foot OH the brake* he 
accelerated, This is not a habit peculiar to Sing, but common to all 
Indian driven. Itl Jici I have noticed it elsewhere in the East; and, 
riding behind Sing, I remembered my progress through the mud 
villages of die Nile, seated on a ridiculously small donkey and 
accompanied by an incessant din of shouting, hissing and tftkf- 
wauling, while my donkey-boy hit Out around him. at everything 
within sight. Regardless of my wishes or comf&rt, it wa^i a matter of 
personal prestige 10 him that I should reach my objective as quickly 
as possible. Here, instead of a donkey, I had a sleek American 
motor-tar; but the idea svas very much the same. la Sing's defence 
I must add that he proved very much [ess aggressive than Any Other 
driver who worked for us. 



CHAPTER 3 
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AliRANCABAD 


Aurangabad is welt known as a convenient and comfortable 
stopping-place for (.hose who wish tt> visit the famous Buddhist 
monastery of Ajanlh and the rock temples of Eliora] but it is also A 
fascinating town on its own account. Aurangseb, the last of the. 
Mogul Emperors to exercise effective sovereignty, made it the 
capital of the Deccan, or South Lands. He alone, among the tong 
line of Fenian conquerors, held undisputed sway over ihc length and 
breadth of India. "In lfigo,” writes Mr. H. G, Jiawlinson,* "the 
tide of Mogul conquest had reached its high-water mark. The last 
independent kingdoms of the Deccan had been subdued. > . - Hut, 
in reality, Aurangabb's triumph was a hollow one. The mighty 
empire was actually on the verge of collapse. The Deccan campaign 
was a continual drain Upon the Imperial treasury. . . . India was 
Far lOo vase to be governed by a single man, and the Emperor was 
too suspicious to delegare power to another." He had been absent 
from Delhi, his capital, for more than twenty yean, arid much of that 
time had been spent in Aurangabad, Tlie romantic ruins of his city 
spread aCroB die country for miles. 

Alter a toiling day at Ajanta, 1 used to drive in the late afternoons 
out into the ripening cornfields. Bumping down dusty cart tracks, 
past clumps of palms-, I would CQstte upon a domed and arched 
pavilion, stacked to lh* ceiling with bundles of hay. Once, no doubt, 
it had been a kiosk in a spacious garden, the garden of one of 
the groat princes, the Maharaja of Jaipur perhaps, or of Jodhpur, 
both of whom were forced to attend the Emperor 1 * Court with 
thousands of their retainers, just the nobles of France were 
* i.'.J'ia by H. Cr. lta.wlir.svn. The Cmacl. F/CU, London, -U37- 
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obliged to fritter away their lives in the antcchamberi: of Veisail kS- 
On Aurangzeb** deaths Aurangabad WJU deserted by the great, 
and quickly sank into oblivion. AurangwE's austere tomb lies in the 
small village of JtauMi, fourteen mile* from Aurangabad. It is very 
unlike hi* mother*! magnificent Taj Mahal or his wife’s charming 
but indifferent copy of {he Taj, at Aurangabad; but then, lie was a 
LH prayer-monger and a bigot”, as Prince Data Shikoh, Ins brother, 
called him. Prince Dara was his father’s favourite, the oideil of Shah 
Johan's feur sons, and thu* by right hrir^presumptive. ThU right, 
however, was never considered ns absolutely binding by the possible 
claimant* to the throne, and was generally hotly contested. Prince 
Dara, however, papular and good-looking, was fairly well assured of 
his inheritance, and Aurbngaeb, his third brother, WU his only 
serious rival. He saw through the mock iiumility of the young 
testhete with a long, pale lace, and distingofihed an insatiable will to 
power rather than an ascetic devotion to God burning in those large 
dark eyes. Events were to prove him right. Francois Dernier, a 
French doctor of medicine and pupil of Abbi Gassendi, the brilliant 
Sivcntctnth-certtury mathematician and philosopher, wrote an 
excellent account of ha sojourn at the Mogul Court, where ho wa* 
attached, partly as physician, partly as advisee, to an importanc 
nobleman. "My readers,*- he observes, "have no doubt condemned 
the means by width the reigning Mogul [Aurangzeb] attained the 
summit of power. These means were indeed unjust and cruel; but 
it is not perhaps fair to judge him by the rigid, rules tliat we apply to 
the character of European princes. In our quarter of the globe, the 
succession to the throne is settled in favour of the ddest by wise if 
fixed laws; but in Hindustan, (ho right of governing is usually 
disputed by oil the aon* Of the deceased monarch, each of whom ia 
reduced to the cruel alternative of Htrificing his brothers, that he 
himself may reign, or of suffering hi? own life to be forfeited for the 
security and stability of the dominion of another, Yet, even those 
W ho main tain that the circumstances of country, birth a ltd education 
afford no palliation of the conduct pursued by Aurangzeb, must 
admit that this prince if endowed with versatile and rare gemot, 
that he is a consummate statesman, and a great king.*' Consummate 
Stateamun he may have been at timet—he wo* Crafty enough; but 
history does not show him as a great king. Memories of the corrupt 
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Court life he bad known in his youth, Arid of Ilia drug-addicted 
ancestors, SO worked on his ipujulStiOtt that tie became a mnalic 
determined to cleans KOety of what he conceived W lw. its sEn?- 

,c The extravagance of the Court were curtailed/ 3 we read. 
4< DrEnking, gambling and other vEccs were suppressed.: musicians, 
painters and architects no longer enjoyed the royal patronage* and 
apostates from Islam wore arrested and put to death after due 
trial,”* A rabid. Mohammedan, he considered it his duty to put an 
end to the religious toleration that had been til* keynote of Akbar's 
and Jahangir's policy. “But hu most serious blunder”* as Mr. 
Rawlinson points out, “vis the alicnaEion of the Rajputs, whom 
Akbat had rightly looted upon as the pitiaia of hi* empire 31 
Rajputana formed a solid block of independent native States lying to 
the west or the Mogul Empire, They wend fiercely proud and 
excellent warriors, when well led. Unfortunately* dicy were Hindu, 
H4 Satans in human form 33 , as Aurangzeb coiled them. Had they been 
of the same faith as the Emperor, the history of India anight have 
bun different. 

Bernier’s apology for Aurangzeb's character strikes me as 
exirenaely unconvincing. But to return to the circumstances in 
which he gained the throne; Shah Jihad, hii father, was smitten in 
old age with a disorder “the nature of which”* Bernier tells tts, "it 
were unbecoming to describe”. Whatever Et was, his doctor* respected 
that It would have fatal consequences; and when news of their 
verdict reached his four son 4 , governors In their different provinces, 
they were immediately galvanised into action* each one levying an 
army in the hope of being ahie to Eight bis way to the bejewelled 
Peacock Throne in Delhi, Prince Dam would certainly have proved 
victorious, had it not been for Aurangzeb, who had previously 
renounced any claim to tb* kingdom. Having by a ruse captured the 
royal fortress at Agra, where his father had taken np bis residence, 
Au rangzeb waited up the oid man in a few rooms of the pala.ee and 
kept him a prisoner there for the rest of his life, which lasted, 
however, far longer than his physicians hail foreseen—nearly eight 
years. 

Next on Aurangseb’s lEjt was his youngest brother, Murad. 
Among Murad’s weaknesses was a passion for wine. Aurangzcb, 

* Jink's H, 0. Rjivdinson. 
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always ready to exploit the failings of others* worked on Else young 
man with compliments and flattery's, then invited him to dinner 
^Murad'** Bernier tells us, "was greeted with even more external 
courtesy and respect than had been usual since Auntngwb had 
marked him for his victim; tear? of Joy nemed to flow* and his 
brother wiped, with a gentle hand, the perspiration and dust from 
the face of the devoted and credulous prince, lf 

The dinner was highly successful, and the conversation civilised 
and nmusingr They were unusually talented and attractive* this 
warrior family From the north, with by nnw enough Hindu blood in 
their veins to soften the austerity of their hawk'] i ke features, give a 
fullness to the lips, and an unexpected softness to the eye. Aurangaefa 
himself could bo abundantly charming* if charm should happen to 
Suit his hook. On this occasion* he entertained Murad to the best of 
hts ability* and, towards the end of the UUll, a large quantity of 
delicious wines front Kiraz and Kabul were introduced. Again we 
revert to Eenncrr rr Aurangzeb then rose softly* and with a counten¬ 
ance that beamed with affection and delight said* f E need not 
inform Your Majesty of the serious turn of my mind, and that* as a 
Mohammedan* I feel scruples which do not permit me Co indulge in 
the pleasures of the tabiej but though I deem it my duty to retire* 
yet I leave you i n excellent company/ ” 

Murad* enchanted With the evening and tempted by the wine?, 
drank himself into a Jtupor and fell aslecpj which was exactly what 
his brother had hoped for. The young Prince's servants were 
ordered to retire, while one of Aurangzeb's faithM, eunuchs removed 
his sword and his dagger. The stage was now set. Feigning an 
outraged fury, Aurftngzcb stormed into the apartment and pushed 
Murad rudely to his feet, "Oh shame and infamy! Thou* a king* 
and yet possessing so little discretion?” Aurangzcb had Jed hit 
brother to believe that he was championing h is fight for the throne. 
*"What will the world now say of thee, and Oven of me? Let this 
wretched and drunken man be bound hand and foot* and removed 
then within, to sleep away his shame JI —a shame which the un¬ 
fortunate Murad had ample time to ponder over, for lit w®j forth- 
With despatched to the fortress of Gwqifor, used by the Moguls 3? a 
place of incarceration for Important prisoner? of state, it was her? in, 
Gwalior that Murad was eventually beheaded on a trumped-up 
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charge concerning aP injustice he was supposed to have committed 
while governor of his province. His young sons, imprisoned with 
him, were dispatched with enforced doses of patch, a white milky 
drink made from crushed poppies 3 heads which hive been allowed to 
soak overnight in water. It is a stow poison, and, was thus a popular 
means of doing Away with prisoners, of royal birth, for it was 
supposedly forbidden in Jay hand upon one of the blood royal. The 
victim war obliged every morning to swallow a large cup ofjtotfri. It 
had the effect of emaciating those who drank it, eventually making it 
impossible for them to absorb any solid food, SO that eventually they 
were reduced to a state of helpless stupefaction. 

As for Prince Dara, aLl the cards appeared to have been stacked in 
his favour: he was the rightful heir, he was popular, and he had his 
father's hacking, which gave him command cf the tty id treasury. 
Twice he had victory in his grasp. But his second victory was really 
his undoing. Aurangrcb's armies had beeft routed, when across the 
battlefield came galloping one cf Dara's generals, a man called 
Calil-uUah'Kan, who some years previously had been publicly 
beaten on Trira's instigation. Or rather, "shoe-beaten 1 with a slipper 
on bis head, an insult of the wOHt kind. Set on revenging himself, 
Calii'Ullah-Kan had awaited his time; and now tise moment had 
arrived. ' 'May you be happy t May Your Majesty enjoy health and 
reign in safety | Praise be to Allah, the victory is your own,” 
shouted the perfidious General at soon as he was within earshot. 
Then, approaching the Prince, he reined in his liorse. ''But,” he 
added, '"why are you Still mounted on this lofty elephant? Have 
you not been sufficiently exposed to danger? If one of the arrows or 
bullets (hat have riddled your howdah were to touch your person, 
you can imagine what our situation would be!' h Continuing in this 
vein, the General persuaded Dura (0 leave his elephant and mount a 
Charger. The result was disastrous. High up on his elephant, he had 
been a rallying-point for his army; his valour put heart into (hem. 
On. horseback, his presence was known to only bis immediate 
followers. The troops missing their Prince, a rumour quicldy 
iprtad that he had been killed. P&nic seised dunt and the whole 
army, victorious up to this moment, vanished like snow under the 
jun. 

Thenceforward, Daea's story is one of continuous misforl u rte, as he 
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was ehawd hither and thither until finally Aurangwl) captured him 
and had him beheaded. Manutchi, an Italian who travelled in 
India towards the end of the seventeenth century, tells us that, when 
Dara's head was brought to Aurangzeb, he examined it with satis- 
faction and opened one of the eyes "to observe a speck, that he 
might Ik convinced that another head had not been substituted in 
its place”. Then, with a gesture of inexplicable cruelty, he had the 
head embalmed and sent in a box to his Father, ShAhJahan. The old 
man was touched when the box arrived, supposing it to he a filial 
gift- It was some consolation, he said, for an unhappy father to find 
that the usurper had not wholly forgotten him. But when the box 
was unpacked And Shah Jahan beheld the head of his favourite son, 
he fell into a swoon. 

Here again, it is perhaps unjust to judge Auiangzeb by Our 
standards. Indian princes, both Hindu and Mohammedan, how¬ 
ever enlightened in principle, in action were all abominably cruel. 
Jahangir, for example, Aurangieb'* grandfather, is described by Sir 
Thomas Roc, the English Ambassador, as a "gentleman of a very 
lovely presence and fine courage 11 ; we know him to have inherited 
the Fatuity love of music and poetry, to have been a great naturalist, 
and very kind to animals. He thought nothing, however, of having 
offenders sewn up in, raw hide, which contracted in the arm, or 
impaled on stakes, or blinded with hot irons. Akbar alone, the 
greatest of the Mogul Emperors, scorn? to have been free of this taint 
of royal sadism. 

When Aunngxcb had disposed of hia father and two of his 
brothers, one more brother remained to be dealt with. Shall 
Snjah was quickly despatched. He “owed his discomfiture”, AJ 
Bernier puts it, "to the same trifling circumstance as occasioned the 
defeat of hi) brother”-—that of descending too scon from his elephant. 
Exactly how he met his end seems to be a matter of conjecture. 
There is a theory that fie escaped into Persia ; but the result was the 
same; it left Aurangzeb the undisputed ruler of India. He mounted 
the throne in 1659 with the resounding title of'AJamgir 1 , or 'Holder 
of the Universe". Once his brothers had Ceased to trouble him, fie 
developed an acute distrust of his two sons, not without reason as far 
as the elder was concerned, for S-ultan Mahmoud did, in fact, revolt 
Against the parental rule. Ambushed on bis father's Orders, be too 
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was carried off to the fortress of Gwalior, where he remained to the 
end of his days. Aur&ngzeb was fond of Sultan Mahmoud, whose 
behaviour, despite his own example, miH* have showed him deeply. 
The Emperor never visited his son, not daring to trust himsel f in his 
presence; hut from time to time he sent his court painter down to 
Gwalior to make portraits of him, so that ho should be kept regularly 
informed as to hi* general state- Aurangaeb h s second son appears to 
(save been a weakling, for his father evidently thought that a stern 
admonishment was all he needed. He tvarned him not to imitate rise 
lofty and unyielding spirit of hit brother. "The art of reigning, lie 
told him, “is so delicate, that a king's jealousy should be awakened 
by his very shadow, indulge not in the fatal delusion chst Aurangzeb 
may bo treated by his children as was Jahangir by Ids son, Shah 
Jahan; of Chat, like the latter, he will permit the sceptre to fall from 
his hand- 1 * 

Aurangzeb reigned for Forty years, a lean period for painters, 
musicians and architects. Indeed, he seems to have pulled down 
more buildings than he constructed. Carefully nurttd by Akbar, A 
virile hybrid architecture had sprung up on Indian soil. Employing 
Hindu master-craftsmen, he had set them building palaces and 
mosques in the Saracenic style—as Saracenic, that is to say, a* their 
Indian architect* wished them (O be. They were far tM Advanced in 
the art of building to swallow a completely new style of construction: 
rather, they kept the outward form that accorded with the tenets of 
the Mogul religion, but masked it with a wealth of detail of their 
Ovm, One can Ate far instance, what they did to the Saracenic arch. 
To their eyes, accustomed to rich carving, this was A monotonous 
feature; And its clean sweep was therefore broken with elaborate hut 
beautiful soffits. The building immediately became more Hindu 
than Mohammedan- '’With the rarest exception,” Mr. HaveH 
writes,* “the domes of every Mohammedan building in India are 
crowned, not with the symbol* of Islam, but by (he Indian kalasha, 
‘the water-pot motif 1 , the amalaka, (be wheel denoting litC central 
fore* Of (he universe, or the lotus flower, the traditional symbol 
which surmounted (he Hindu temples. Nothing could more clearly 
explain the mental attitude of Hinduism towards (be followers of 
Islam. l T,Ve build the mosques and tombs for you, we set our sacred 

* JVid.uji jtrfAhMjr* by E- E ' Hivtll. John Murray, London, J*M& 
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symbols upon them; for the God whom you know a? Allah is 
Brahma and Vishnu and Shiva/ " 

Fully aware of the dangers of the HlndUtSCio influence, Aurangzcb 
banished ait hut orthodox Moslem Craftsmen from his Court. The 
result was a marked and rapid decline in the arts, par tlcularly in the 
art Of architecture. The master-builders were obliged to seek 
patronage from the princes of their own religion; which accounts for 
the line palaces of central I r.dia and Rajputana. Painters and Court 
musicians were forced to follow suit. Aurangzcb considered that 
music was a much over-crowded profession, and SO violent did his 
prejudices become that he employed special police to patrol the 
City, and, wherever they heard music, to enter the house, arrest the 
musicians and break the instruments. The musicians, Manticchi 
tells us, seeing their livelihood endangered, “took counsel and tried 
to appease the King in the following way; about one thousand of 
them assembled on a Friday, when Aurftngrcb was going to the 
mosque, They came out with a highly ornamented bier, as is die 
custom of the country, crying aloud with great grief and many signs 
of feeling, as if they were escorting to the grave some distinguished 
defunct. From afar Aurangzcb saw that multitude and heard their 
great weeping and lamentation, and, wondering, sent to know the 
cause of their sorrow. The aiusidatu redoubled their Outcry and 
their tears, fancying that die King would take compassion upon them, 
Lamenting, they replied mth sobs that the King's orders had killed 
music, therefore they were bearing her to the grave. Report was 
made to the King, who quite calmly remarked that they shou ld pray 
for the soul of music, ami-see riiat jhs was thoroughly well buried. 
In spite of this," Manucchi adds, “the nobles did not cense to listen 
to Songs in secret." 

Aurangzcb's was indeed a complex character. I have given the 
lurid details nFhij accession to the throne and the means by which 
he attained it; but there are Contemporary descriptions that show 
him in quite a different guise. He was generous in giving alms and 
personally modest. Manucchi reported; “In privacy, he never 
■sits on the throne nor does he use vessels of silver and gold. No 
unseemly calk, no word of back-biting t?r falsehood it permitted at 
his court. He appears twice Or thrice daily in his Audience Chamber, 
with a mild and pleasing countenance to dispense justice CO 
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petitioners. ► - . If any of them t*Ua t» much, or icb improperly, 
h* t&nol displeased and never knilshii brows." 

We ace him Again in old age, on one of hj never-ending cam¬ 
paigns, when he is described- as an old man leaning on a staff, 
dressed in white muslin, with a single enormous emerald in his 
turban, slender and Stooping with age, having an ollvocoWred 
skin and a snow-white beard. He was courteous, and kind and 
imiled a great deal. Our informant was shown into the royal tent 
while the Emperor was busy reading despatches, which he did with 
great east, without the me of glasses. Preoccupied as he was, he 
seems to have found time to put hi* guest at ease and asked him 
many questions. Nine years later, Manucchi gives a rather touching 
description of the ageing Emperor. Again it WAS in the royal tent 
that the audience took place. “Most of the time, he ails doubled up, 
his head drooping. When his officers Submit a petition, or make 
report to him on any occurrence, ho mists his head and straightens 
his back. He gives diem such an answer as leaves no opening for 
reply, and still looks after his army in the minutest particulars. But 
those who are at a distance pay very little attention to his orders." 

The Emperor was then in his eightysevemh year and already * 
sick man. He had h«n forced to admit that his efforts to break the 
power of the Mahrattas had failed; and, disillusioned and appre¬ 
hensive of the future, he abandoned his campaign against the South. 
"My back is bent with weakness,” he twites to hit son, “and 1 have 
lost the power of motion,” Now that he know he was nearing hii 
end, he began to think of retribution. At this moment ho almost 
inspires a certain degree of sympathy, L T have committed numerous 
crimes and know not with what punishments 1 may be seized. ► . . 
The guardianship of a people is a trust by God committed to my 
sons. Be cautious that none of the Faithful ire 9.1am, lest their 
miseries fall upon my head, 11 This touching letter is written in 
elegant Persian, which had always remained the official language at 
Court. The old man must have felt desperately alone, for he 
continues: "The domestics and couriers, however deceitful, must 
not be Ill-treated." And again that terrible conscience: “It is 
necessary to gain yOur viewj by gentleness and art- T am going. 
Whatever good or evil I have done, it was for you, Take not amiss, 
nor remember the offences 1 have done to yOufJClf- 11 But it was ail 
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too la£c. Seized with an attack of faintness, otic morning After his 
prayers he passed slowly Away. Up to the very' last, his- thin finders 
continued meehanicaJiy to click the beads of his rosary. 

We drove out over {he dusty roads, past dried-up fiver beds 
fringed with thickets of palms, Co the fortified village of Rnuza, where 
Aujrangzeb was buried- If we judge him according to the extent uf 
his empire,, he was the greatest of the Mogul Emperors. His tomb* 
by contrast, is so simple that it is barely distinguishable from the 
whitewashed plaster tom hi of the Moslem saints among whom he lie* 
buried. He wished it to be that way* according to the tenets of the 
Koran. u &y his own directions he was wrapped in A shrOud ofcoanse 
canvas bought from the proceeds of the sale of caps which he had 
knitted with his own hand. 1 ' The glare WU blinding as we climbed 
up the Steep steps leading (o the little mosque. The guardian was 
taking bis siesta, curled up on a grass mat under the shade of an 
enormous neem tree. Only the density of its foliage protected him, 
for its delicate, pointed leaves, something like those of a mountain 
asEi, resembled Against the tun slivers of transparent jade. According 
to their memoirs the ladies of the English Raj used to spread die 
dried leaves of this tree under the carpets to keep off white ants. It is 
also supposed to deter cockroaches. 

In our stockinged feet we walked ftrOund the small courtyard, {he 
hot Stones burning US At every step; acid there, in one corner, we 
came upon Aurangzih’s tomb, Open 10 the sky, partitioned off by a 
screen ofiiligrecd marble. 

Aurangabad was our first contact with Mogul India; and it may 
have been for this reason chat we found it so fascinating. But no, 
perhaps I am wrong, Bibi-ka-Maqbara l ’s mausoleum, though 
certainty decadent in style compared t& its prototype, the Taj Mahal, 
has, nevertheless, enormous charm, thank* mainly, 1 dare say, to the 
enchanting garden in which it is set. In the whole of India this is the 
Only garden that has came down to us more or less Intact as its 
Fenian designers planned it. The Moguls were famous for their 3&ve 
of gardens, and they had a very h ighly d evetoped sense of gardening 
art. The lew gardens that are left of the Countless pleasure grounds 
that once- spread in and around fJelhi and Agra have unfortunately 
been &idly tampered with. The garden of the Taj Mahal is an 
example; and 1 am afraid we Europeans must accept the re- 
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jponsibilily. True, «t restored it; but better far that it should have 
remained a romantic tangle, overgrown with weeds, than appear as 
it does today—a suburban park* laid out with plots of grass suitable 
for family picnics t l think I remember having seen some monkey* 
pwaile trees even. And why have the restorers truncated the alley of 
cypress that ieads up 10 the beautiful milk-white building with its 
bubble-like dome? The cypresses were said to interrupt the view. 
Bui its architect took care to set due Taj on an enormously spacious 
platform, raised high above the ground; and it is from this platform 
that the great inausoLeum should bo viewed in all its dignity, Util I 
am anticipating, for 1 have not yet described Agra, 

Driving out of the (own* we wound acres some hillocks bordered 
by ruins, where vermilion pomegranate flowers peeped over the 
Crumbling mud walls. Then, after a mile or 30* we left all signs of 
vegetation behind us* SO that we seemed to be driving straight into 
the desert* towards the flat-topped sandstone mountains that ran *0 
the west. The mausoleum itselT is approached by 4 long straight 
read, and lies hidden behind baetlemenled walls. A large central 
gateway, with iron-studded doors, kept us in suspense until the very 
last. Finally they were swung open with dignified salaaming by a 
handsome cagle-faMd man in a pale apricot-coloured turban- He 
had almond-shaped eyes and proud flaring nostrils and looked as if 
he had stepped Straight out of The 7Tumssnd anti Ow JVtgAtr. He wore 
a little pointed beard, and narrowed his eyes when he inspected us* 
he might have been a genic materialised from a bottle. As he flung 
open the doors, there appeared before us an oasis of bubbling 
fountains and long shallow watercourses that reflected tapering 
cypresses. Latticed walls or pointed bricks, set in different designs, 
encompassed crchards of orangey pomegranates and lemons. The 
air was heavy with jasmine, and from the middle of this orchard 
paradise rose the- huddled domes and minarets of the mausoleum. 
TltC place was gay and alive; there was nothing about It that 
savoured of death; and this was precisely the effect that the huilders 
of these royal tombs intended—a. secluded garden plot where 
mourners and friends CffUld while away the coot hours cf the 
evening. 

The sun was setting, casting tong shadows across the paved walks, 
bordered on each side with sunken beds of flowers—a charming idea, 
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for, when properly planted, the flowers would reach to the level of 
the pavement. Each bed was consecrated to some special flower; 
sometimes whole gardens were—the Emperor Eabar h s violet garden 
near Kabul, or the rOto garden at Lahore; and one reads of moon 
gardens planted with dark trees and white flowers Poppies, lilies, 
anemones and red cyclamen were among the flowers that the Moguls 
loved* 

"The Mogul gardens ilxvfiys followed the same- pattern. TUc 
principal pavilion or mausoleum formed the centre of a square and 
was raised on a platform; shallow watercourses, bordered by paved 
walks, led in a long Straight EtnO away from the central point to gate¬ 
ways or kiosks set in the middle of the four Outer waLLs. The lay-out 
wivs entirely geometric. Water-chu tes often broke the monotony of 
straight lines and brought the water to Eife, making it tipple and run 
down slabs of marble carved with undulations like inverted fish 
scales, which caught the water in their hollow* and caused it to 
murmur like a brook bubbling over pebbles. The fine spray of 
fbun tains cooled the air. But this type of garden is to be seen at Eta 
best in Kashmir: at Aurangabad water is a precious commodity, and 
now that all the Emperors have long been dead, the fountains are no 
longer playing or, if they still play, have been reduced to gentle 
apurlS, silently gushing up and hardly breaking the mirror-like 
surface of the pools, 

BU£-ka-Maqb&ra J g garden is attended largely by women, young 
girls in green and mauve saris; their laughter and the clanking of 
their silver jewels came to uS between the boles of the orange trees. 
The approach of a mart, even if be be European, is the excuse for 
giggles accompanied by sly sideways Looks, One smiles iu return. 
What else is there to do? The genie screws up his eyes and flares his 
nostrils, hut 1 suspect that he is also smiling, Tlie smile should be in 
his almond eyes, but one cannot see them. That stern face, with a 
deep scar down one cheek, never quite betrays his feelings. It 
remains handsomely passive, gaunt, set On a proud, neok over a 
protruding Adam's apple. 

It was closing time; and the gardening girls, having dawned their 
hoses, stacked away their baskets and, with a great deal of noisy 
chatter, performed their evening ablutions in a marble pool. Then 
they dipped their shining bras* pots into the water, piled them, one 
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on Cop of the other, sometimes as many as three high, on (heir heads, 
and waited off, straight-backed bo t swaying slightly with a wonder¬ 
ful; undulatorv movement of dm hips. The pots repeated the 
silhouettes of the finials 00 the domes and minarets behind them. 

It is true chat die mausoleum Aurangzeb built for his wife, at 
Aurangabad is far inferior to the Indo-Moslem buildings of Agra 
and Delhi; but I had not yet seen them and was not obliged to make 
a comparison. This place, moreover, has a poetry all oFits own; and 
even now, should I return, I know I shou Ld still find what I first Sftw 
when the genie swung open the doors. The fading sun turned the 
highly polished chanum, with which the mausoleum is covered, to a 
rich, glowing ivory. Chanum, Or JCUOCO, is used all over India, and 
was adopted by the British as a covering for columns, walks, and 
even floors. It il hard, and tenacious, and the high polish that it can 
be given serves to keep a house- cool, the glass-like surface refracting 
the sun's rays. It is usually made of powdered limestone, the lime m 
some places being composed of chips left by the stone-cutters, in 
others of -crushed sea-shells. The interior of the tomb is honey¬ 
combed with light filtered through perforated marble windows. A 
pj.ll of green velvet covers (lie Empress's sarcophagus, spreading out 
to form a square, the edges weighted down with knob* of turned 
marble. Over this are sprinkled rise pfctaEj, Every day they are 
renewed—at least while t0K3 ire in bloom, for soon hot winds from 
the north strip the garden of its colours. The faded petals are swept 
away with brooms made from peacocks' feathers, 

India is a land of forts. The reigning dynasties, both Hindu and 
Moslem, erected a fortress at almost every strategic point of tbeir 
hingdonw, and of these Daulatabad IS probahly the most remarkable. 
It sits on an isolated lull, which rises six hundred fret into the air, "a 
hill which men of olden days have trimmed and whittled and 
smoothed from its summit to its base, so that it is more astonishing 
than the pyramids of Egypt." DauLatabad rneatu 'City of Fortune 3 , 
a name given to it by the Sultan oflWbi in, the fourteenth century. 
The Sultan of Delhi had no connection with the Mogul dynasty, but 
was head of one of the numerous Mohammedan states that sprang 
up like mushrooms in the wake of Mahmud of Ghazni, ‘the image- 
breaker', From the last year of (he tenth century onwards India 
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was a prey to small but well-disciplined Moslem forces that formed 
like black clouds in the mountain fastnesses beyond the north-WCSl 
frontier. "Up like mountain goats” they camc f as on* of the Hindu 
general! was to remark, N and down like waterTjdk. ** They poured 
into the rich plains, demolishing idols and ahrints wherever they 
went- The enormous Hindu armies were no match for their rigid 
discipline, and mdted into headlong flight before the scimitars of the 
Crescent Moon, Indian armies did not Sack chiefs of great personal 
gallantry. What they Jacked was skilled command [ and then, of 
course, they were hampered by endless barriers of caste. Both sides 
WCr* equally handicapped by internecine feuds. Nevertheless the 
Hindu armies could not Stand up to lh* fanatics who prayed with 
their faces toward* Mecca, 

Daulatabadj or Deogiri, as the Hindus call it, was once a great 
city, the capital of the Yadava dynasty, die last of whose kings was 
defeated by Ala-ud-Din, the nephew of the Sultan of Delhi, The 
dty, spread round the foot of the hill, fell into hi* hands, but not the 
fortress, which he found impregnable and which was always to 
remain bo. Only treachery, starvation, or lh* Outbreak of an 
epidemic could have forced open its succession of armed gaits. 
There was space within its walls to store enqugfi victuals to withstand 
a siege of several years. One wonders why King ftamachandra itao 
considered It necessary to buy the besiegers off. He paid the Sultan*! 
nephew the colossal ransom of fifteen thousand pounds of pure gold, 
a hundred and seventy-five pounds of pearls, fifty pound* of 
diamonds, and twenty-five thousand pounds of silver. Small 
wonder that (he Mohammedans called it 'The City of Fortune*. 
And, so far as the Yadava dynasty was concerned, the fortune w&j 
spent to no purpose, for eventually Uaulatab&d passed into enemy 
hands, becoming the property of llie Moguls Home hundred and 
fifty years later. 

It then became its possessors* pride, its Impregnability fascinating 
the scries of Kings, Sultans and Emperors who occupied it, Each 
added to It, itrengthening its walls, budding Out bastions, chipping 
off more of the escarpment that rose perpendicularly a hundred and 
twenty-five feet out of a moat. So ingeniously is the base of ill* 
mountain shaved and scraped that "even a snake or an ant* 1 , w* art 
told, “would McCnd it with difficulty”, For a time, it was Shah 
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lahafl’s favourite resort; and he built himself an eyrie of open court* 
and wide verandas Ml the very topmost pinnacle of (he hill. There 
art momenta when on* could easily imagJ a* that oft* was in medieval 
Europe, for these Deccan forts bear a striking resemblance to the 
strongholds built by the Crusaders in the Near East, whose influence 
might have bt*J? transmitted through the Turkish engmeers im¬ 
ported to in-itiil die guns that were beginning to be used in the Latter 
half of tile fifteenth century, Later Oft, El was the Dutch who had 
charge of the cannons, one of them a monster, twenty feet long With 
a seven-inch bort- ‘Creator of &tflnni h > it was called; and it mine 
indeed have been the (error of the countryside, for it was mounted 
on a specially constructed platform aboun Shah Jahan s pavilion 
and commanded a view of th« whole valley. When the fuse was 
fired, its ammunition carried dear over the city below, to the scrub 
beyond its walls, a distance of some two miles. The. fortress was loft 
to the Moguls during Akhar’s reign, and retaken hy Jahangir by a 

subtle stratagem, . 

Here we refer to Tavernier, the French Jeweller who travelled in 
India during Aurangzcb’. reign, and through whose eyes we sec 
another of the batdes in which the Emperors were continually 
engaged. One has a bifd'j-cyc view of both tented campi. Shah 
Jahan, or Prince Khurram, for he is still Crown Prince, commands 
the armies of his father the Emperor. The plan is hatched with the 
usual diabolic cunning, and how the two principal performers, Frince 
Khurram and hi* General, mint have enjoyed it! Tavernier des¬ 
cribe; a scene enacted before the whole army, Tt had been well 
rehearsed. Prince Khu cram's Gen end came up to him and publicly 
insulted him, HH The Prince was so highly offended that, immediately 
sending for one of hb shoes, he caused him to have slx blows given 
him Upon the bonnet” The words are Tavernier's (I point this out, 
for the English language has changed somewhat since Tavernier’s 
voyages were translated in 1678). The word ‘bonnet' for us gives foe 
affalr a comical turn. But, as wfl have already seen, this ‘jlioe- 
beating 1 was considered an appalling insult, "the higha-t indignity 
that tan be put upon a mas, after which he is fit? more to appear In 
the Prince's presence”. 

The secret purpose of the scene was that the enemy's spies should 
report it immediately to their King, which, being good spies, they 
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{ltd. Needles* to say, he was delighted, and sat hack to await foe 
consequences. He wsls not kept waiting for long. Soon afterwards 
the Genera], Aft-Kan, appeared before the King, seeking sanctuary. 
He was much afraid, he said, for his safety. The King, ''who had nut 
cunning enough to discern the imposture 1 ', promised him every pro- 
Section, and Aft^Kan, seeing himself so weli received,, bqggcd the 
King's leave to retire, witli twelve of his women and as many of hi* 
servants, into the fortress of Daulatabad. The request was im¬ 
mediately granted, and h* entered JDaulalabad, accompanied by 
tWve camels and two litter*. The camels carried howdahs on their 
hacks, the curtains all carefutiy drawn. The litters were also heavily 
veiled. As the reader may have guessed, this was an oriental 
version of the Trojan Horae. The women were soldiers in disguise, 
as were the eunuchs leading the train; and, ones arrived at the inner- 
most defences, they had no difficulty in overpowering lire un*us- 
picioua garrison. 

Little remains of the city; but the forties* is completely intact and 
very impressive. We entered the first gateway, passing through the 
thick wall*. The stout doors bristle with Iron spikes, like porcupines 1 
quills, arranged as a protection against the battering of war- 
elephants. In the Rest courtyard cannon-balls arc stacked in neat 
piles; every nook and cranny appears to be mounted with a cannon; 
and many of these pieces of artillery are ca*t in snarling dragon- 
shape. When two outer tnafata had been traversed and four en¬ 
circling wall* penetrated, we had still not reached the fort proper. 
Meanwhile the hea t thrown off by the great blocks of grey stone was 
suffocating. Across the hot sand that deadened our footsteps we saw 
the trace of a cobra's passage; turtle-doves kept, up a monotonous 
cooing; and tree squirrels darted by in a series of nervous, impertinent 
jerks. Obliged to rest, we chose a nairow stone plaifonn running 
the length of wh&t used to bn guard-eh ambers, cell-like rooms in the 
thickness of one of the walh. One guide disappeared into one of 
them and emerged with a handful of what looked like small sections 
of peat, only lighter in colour. It was tobacco, a cache that had 
recently been discovered, stored away originally, no doubt, for the 
men of foe garrison. I put some in my pocket, and it was paper- 
light, after having lain there in the heat for three hundred years. 
Rested, we gathered our Strength for the hardest part of the climb. 
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It reminded me of the rock-for tress of Sigiriyft In Ceylon, the retreat 
of a patricide King 1 called Kasyapa. Having transformed a vast 
monolith which towered above the jungle into a palace, he retired 
there, a victim of his own conscience. There a gallery four feet wide 
wind! iu way up to the crown, and so sheer are the sides that slots 
have been hewn in the rock to support the mil&nry. Baulatabad id 
no less remarkable a feat of engineering. Having passed a small 
pavilion where the last King of Golconda, a prisoner to the Grea t 
Mogul, spent thirteen years of hi} life, we came to another moat 
crossed by a narrow bridge, so narrow that it could only be 
negotiated by one man at a time. 1 looked down into the moat kept 
constantly Supplied with crystal-clear water from a near-by spring. 
Clear it may bei bill,confined as it is between steep walls, it takes On 
tilt appearance of onyx, A palm grow) slanting out from one of the 
sides, and suddenly I saw two bright green kingfishers flash across to 
the opposite bank, thd r brilliant colours caught for a second in the 
black, nureor-like water*. 

Stopping, Wt entered through a narrow door and began our 
Ascent, but In the dark now, groping OUr way by candlelight. The 
way to the fort is cut into I ho heart of the rock and winds upward* 
as tortuously as the stair* mounting a minaret. These passages are 
ventilated, and the tandle gutters and goes out and has to be re¬ 
lighted. Cooled by the thickness of the rock, wc were grateful for the 
Cold ait that blew across our faces, even though it w-n? laden with 
the acrid odour of hat's urine. The guide showed us passages that 
branched off to a dead end, a false wall behind which sniper* could 
lie in wait with their muikets cocked, pointing through slots, ready 
to blast the urtSUipCCting intruder if the order abouid be given. The 
place is full of traps. A utile farther on was yet another diabolical 
contraption—an iron shutter, twenty feet high, which slid down 
hlocldng the path, but it was no ordinary shutter, Using a, large 
brazier, the occupants of the fori would heat it till It became red- 
hot, the brazier being farmed by a powerful draught that came from 
A hole bored, in the rock, acting like a bellows. These confined 
parages were also infested with rats '‘bigger than cats", a Moorish 
travellers tells us, "In truth, the cats run away from them and they 
are unable to resist their attacks.” 

It was with considerable relicF that we emerged into the fresh air 
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and climbcdj almost with joyj the remaining hundred steps to die 
citadel. At last wC reached Shah Jahftn"s pavilion. I n the courtyard 
iron rings were still En placej to which were once attached the Cfttds 
thi*t held the royal awnings. Alone t climbed up to salute the 
'Creator of Storms', disturbing some young vultures Ml til* way. 
Fiercely they glared at me, and then, stretching their black wings* 
laboriously heaved th*rn«lvcs into the- air. Once launched, they 
glided, dipping and turning* with consummate grace. Not a feather 
moved as they balanced on the rising air-OurrentS- Meanwhile the 
entire extent of Hyderabad State seemed to lie spread out at my feet. 
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Our chief purpose in visiting Aurangabad was to see the frescoes in 
the Ajanla caves,, which lie in a deep ravine, twenty-nine of them in 
crescent formation, looking out over- a bubbling stieamn It is miv 
leading to refer (0 them as. caves; they should rather be. called 
excavations, Ajanta was a Buddhist monastery, and the so-called 
cavts served cither as chapels or as the monks' living quarters. The 
valley U quiet now, except for thc,MurisiS, But how different mint 
have been an early traveller’s impressions—those of Fa-Hsien, the 
Chinese Buddhist, for instance, who visited Aj anta at tllC begi nning 
of the fifth century! The monastery dates, roughly, From the second 
century B-C-. (d the seventh century A.D., and for nearly a thousand 
years the monks carved and painted. The ravine must have echoed 
to die sound of chisels and 10 the trash of rocks aa the huildtrJ 
wrenched them from the face of the cliff and sent them tumbling 
down to the stream below, where they still lie, like boulders dis¬ 
lodged by a glacier. There must have been laughter too, for Ajanla 
ii a gay place. The enchanting sccnei depicted for us on the walls 
draw their subjects from Buddhist folklore and illustrate the many 
legends woven round the life of Buddha, who is depicted in an almost 
secular mood, for we see llim arrayed in ropes of pearls, wearing the 
peaked head-dress stuck with flowers peculiar to the nobles of his 
age- 

Buddlia or biddhartha Gautama, as he used to be called, was the 
son of a petty chief who ruled in what was Nepal. “I had three 
palaces, one for the cold season, one For the ho-t, and one for the 
season of rains, 1 ' Buddha W quoted as saying in the Sutras, or 
Buddhist scriptures- It is these palaces, and the life of the Eirtfury- 
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loving courLiers and prince* who inhabited them, that leap out atus 
from the walls, when the guardian, shines his light on them. Buddha 
is said to have been bom about 563 a.0. t and to have died at the age 
of eighty, He was only twenty-nine when, as a prince of a royal 
howutj ho abandoned everything and ait OH! in his search fbr the 
truth. Travelling far and wide over Tndia, he gathered a consider* 
able following; but it wna the great Emperor Atoka of the powerful 
Maurya dynasty,, builder of an empire as extensive ns that of the 
Moguls, who was responsible for the spreading of Buddhism in 
India r "Asalia 11 , writes Mr, Rawlinson*, “found Buddhhm a local 
Beet and he made it the official creed of his Empire" Asoka died in 
23a a..c.—n date that more or less coincides with the founding of 
Ajanta, when Indian Buddhism was at its height. By 185 B.C. its 
popularity was already on the dedine, and Buddhists had begun to 
be persecuted by the revengeful Brahmins. One must imagine 
Ajanta, once a great centre of piety and scholarship, slowly dwindling 
in importance. Gradually its monks dispersed, some of them, no 
doubt, migrating to Ceylon* which was always to remain a strong¬ 
hold of Buddhism- The hammering and the grating of the chisels 
was stilled now; a few remaining monks painted on; but the flame 
had gone out of their work, and it quickly degenerated. Then, 
suddenly, Ajanta was lose to history; a heavy curtain of tropical 
vines fell over the carved doorways; and so for centuries it remained, 
known only to the tigers who make their lairs in the dark recesses of 
the eaves- 

Tlie Story of how Ajanta was rediscovered in 1B19 reads like a 
fairy-tale. In his excellent article f on Ajanta, Alan MoOrCbead 
informs us that the discovery was made by a group of British officers 
attached 10 the Madras army. Their company was on tnauceuvres, 
and they had taken a few days off to shoot some big game. When 
they came to the head of the gorge, they met with "a half-wild boy 
who waj minding a group of l)u ITalces 1 ''.. The- boy told them that he 
knew some tigers 1 lairs and, taking (hem down to the rocky ftver- 
bed^ pointed through the trees to tlic face of the gorge "thickly over¬ 
grown with crCeptn and bushes. Hacking dieir way in through this 
undergrowth, the officers suddenly found themselves confronted 

* Ixdia by H. G. Rawlinwn- 

| Tfw Ci nr- Tmf-Ui if Ajanta by A] A a Moweh*ad: CamtiYJ AfctfeSiW, Spring 1355. 
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with a large doorway in carved atone". Beyond this, right at ic 
back of a great squaie chamber lined with pillars, "sat a huge fig re 
of Buddha quietly smiling in the darkness", Then, having lit an 1- 
provited torch with a tinder bcM, they observed that the walls w nt 
covered with a series of brilliant paintings. 

For the next twenty years Ajanta still remained ittaeccstiblt to 
the outside world, sleeping on under its curtains of green. O ly 
travellers eager for adventure d a red visit the caves, £jr the cour ry 
round about, inhabited by a wild cut-thnoat mountain tribe ca :d 
the Bhecls, had a very had reputation. Rut several intrepid An| d* 
Sajions have left us records of their volts to the caves at this ei ly 
period. The first was a lieutenant m the Lancers; the second, a I r, 
Ralph, who inspected the frescoes hy the smoky, flickering ligh of 
bundles ofbuming grass- To- bring out the colours, he threw hue! :ts 
of water Over the walls, much as guides will Spit on their fingers id 
rub them over some alabaster or marble column. De. Bird, a yo ig 
medical officer from Bombay, happened to he visiting the cave at 
the same time as Ralph, ' 'He had been sent up by the GovenW of 
the Province to make an examination of the caves and w at 
could be done to preserve them. The doctor’s methods v re 
peculiar: he proposed to scrape ofF with a knife as many paint gs 
as he could conveniently carry and take them back to Born! .y, 
Ralph himself had been making a few little e*pcrimenta of lis 
nature, and he assured Dr. Bird that it would not work.'* r be 
doctor thought he knew better, and proceeded Co peel off a auff er 
of figures from a large representation of the Zodiac, Needles to 
say, by the tittle they arrived in Bombay all that w&j left in die c os 
was a heap of powder. James Fergusson, the eminent art histor n, 
was the first to take the question of the preservation of the frc& tea 
seriously. He sent a mcmcrandu m to the -Court of Directors of he 
East India Company, praying them "to take steps to prevent fur er 
desecration and destruction of these venerable monuments of he 
past, and, above all, to appoint someone to make drawing! of the ut 
vanishing frescoes before decay and the recklessness of tourists h ve 
entirely obliterated them". In consequence. Major Gill, an a 1st 
attached to the Madras army, wsU MTOt up with "an elephant ai l a 
gang of cooties, and a bodyguard to protect him from the Bhc< 

He arrived at the CftVOJ in 1844 and, except for a break caused by he 
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Indian Mutiny, Jtayed there HH for the best part of twtnty-Kven years h \ 

The Ajaitin frescoes, like Tutenkhamon's tomb, are supposed to 
have a Cunt on them. "Anyone' 1 ,, writs Mr. Moorehead, Fi who 
tries to reproduce the paintings, of deface them in any way, will be 
overtaken hy misfortune.” The: curie does not seem to have been 
visited sx> much on the individual as on his work. Three different 
groups of arctueologista have made extensive copies, and, in every 
case, nearly ail (lie reproductions have been destroyed. GllTl work, 
which was excellent, having been shipped home at eonsiderahle 
expense and bouhlc, was destroyed in the fire at the Crystal Palace, 
where it was exhibited. John Griffiths, pri ndpat of the Bombay School 
of Arts, was the next to try his hand, working with a mixed team of 
students; but the same fate awaited his reproductions, for they were 
also destroyed by a ilte that broke out during the luncheon hour in 
die Victoria and Albert Museum. Strangely enough, although it 
was an extensive fire, Griffiths's paintings were the only exhibits to 
be destroyed. The third series of reproductions were executed for 
Kyoto University by a Japanese copyist, for who made rubbmgsof 
the low reliefs carved around the pillars. These, however, vanished 
in an earthquake. 

Lady Herringhartl'i water-colours, which she published in a 
volume called Ths Ajanla FrtSCW, seem to be among the few repro¬ 
ductions, that have escaped, apart from photographs in various 
magazines and in a large volume on the subject recently published 
by Unesoo. We owe a great deal to Lady Herringham, for it is 
thanks to her intervention with the Nizam of Hyderabad that any¬ 
thing remains of the frescoes at all. Just before her time a curator 
called Narayan Ekenath had been appointed with the express 
purpose of keeping the vandals at bay. but he appears himself to 
have been an arch-vandal, who supplemented his wretched salary 
by selling pieces of the frescoes under his charge, “I f a visitor showed 
particular interest in some fragment of a painting, he would he 
delighted to cut it off the wall and offer it as a present. He specialised 
in removing faces and whole heads,” Such a fragment came: up for 
sale at Sotheby's in ipoa and fetched a thousand pounds. 

Goaded on by Lady Hcrrmgham, the Nizam now procured the 
services of IwO Italian experts skilled in the preservation of fresCM* 
by the latest scientific methods. Injection* of fixatives were pumped 
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the wtdb with hypodermic needles, and cracks were filled up. 
An adequate guard was also established and each cave closed by an 
iron grille. The locks, however arc not always reliable ; and in this 
connection a Parisian friend of mine told me an amusing sKny. 
Some twenty years ago she was travelling in India with her husband 
an a very grand tour, involving countless trunks, bearer* and 3 
private tmin. My friend, as may be gathered, was a^arcuflitf da mandi, 
and spoilt as women were spoilt in those days. Intelligent, well-read 
and curious, she had Insisted, against her husband's will, on visiting 
Ajanta. The journey was quite an arduous undertaking, even in 
those days. They spent the night at the neareit dak bungalow, and 
the nesi morning, under the harsh sun, they arrived at the narrow 
defile that forms the entrance to the chasm. Steps lead up to the 
platform on to which the caves open. The glare was terrific and the 
heat intensified by the vertical rising walls of rock that tower above. 
Having finally arrived at the caves, they found them all locked, and 
no guardian to open them. "Jean was furious," tny friend explained, 
'’and refused 10 walk any farther, so I wandered off alone. My 
luggage all cornea from Vuitton' and you know that they make you 
special locks, with one key that fits all the cases, I happened to be 
wearing the key on a bracelet round my wrist. Idly, not actually 
expecting to meet with any success, I tried the key in one of the 
locks. Would you believe it? It actually worked. As well as my 
cares, it opened all the doors." My friend smiled. ^By Some Strange 
chance we happened to travel back on the boat with die Director 
of the Department of Antiquities, and I warned him that he had 
better change his locks. IJ 

Like my friend, I wandered from cave to cave, lost in an entranc¬ 
ing world of forest glades, bordered by tht pirtk-COlumned pavilions 
of the noble? 3 palace?. Falms arch over their roofs and lotuses bloom 
in the pools, pale pink and blue flowers twine themselves round the 
branches of slender, almost leafless trees. Behind, in the immediate 
foreground deer run unfrightened through the coolness of green 
shade that darkens ns it reaches into the distance where the real 
forest begins, where she gneat elephants Jive. My attention was held, 
however, by other things, by the slant-eyed women who walk under 
striped parasols, dressed not in silks, but in rapes of entwined pearls. 
Heavy gourd-like ornaments hang from the lobes of their ears. 


T^WfLES ATfD yTtBSCQEl 

Stretching them half-way down their necks; but thij gwes tliem a 
pertain elegante, Gsroneti and tiaras and aigrettes crown their 
heads, anti their raven irew are bound with strings of jasmine. 
Their bodies are jinyouj; they have small waists and soft thighs and 
rounded breasts i their eyej are heavily lidded- Sometimes the 
painter has omitted the pupil of the eye, or delineated it so lightly 
that tliese beauties seem to gaze at one with jiits of green fire, The 
more noble their birth, the tighter appears their skin. I jaw quM^U, 
their EadieS-in-waitipg and musicians. I found two enchanting and 
lively iitlk creatures pE&ying on flutes, while a third, a languorous 
full-lipped $irc«* dances. So supple is she that her hips appear to be 
almost dislocated; and her hands perform die disjointed movements 
peculiar to India f s classical dances. Ram GopaE, the greatest con¬ 
temporary exponent of the ancient dances of his country, haj paid 
several vails to Ajanla in order to study the poses painted on the 
cave-walls. 

Pearls am everywhere, carved Irt festooni On some of the columns* 
forming pendentives that cascade down their octagonal faces. One 
of the ceilings is coffered in painted squares of green* greenish-wh i tc 
and pink, set on a terra-cotta ground: representations of strange 
fruits and flowers, the moon-white, he aw-petal led, sweet-smelting 
flowers of the tropics. Up there, too, are sftu!! pink elephants 
and geese. Cherubim gambol among a scroll-work of flowers 
that forms the border. The monks who painted these scenes were 
as determined as the Mogul Emperors to create for themselves 
an eternal spnng: they have painted flowert everywhere. The par¬ 
ticular ceiling J have in mind appears to show a very marked duties* 
influence, and is executed with a sophisticated stylisacion that 
suggests a much later period. It was painted, in fret, towards the 
close of the sixth century. 

The colours of the Ajanta frescoes have the wonderful powdered 
quality common to all rial fresco painting. They range from yellow 
ochre to the red of burnt bricla, the green of oxidised copper and of 
verdigris, The pigments were nearly all obtained from vegetable or 
mineral sources* and were mixed by the monks In coconu t-shell cups 
with water. The surface of the rock was spread with a layer of day, 
mixed with cow-dung and rice husks. Over this wai washed a coat 
of lintc-pianer. The painter first of all drew in the outlines of bis 
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composition, then, offer wetting the wall, apptied his colours. It wAs 
the absorbent texture of his ground that gave those attractive duiky 
hues, those beautiful h-lucs; the blue of an artichoke in bloom is the 
neatest I can gei to an exact description. The Surface* to be covered 
were far too extensive for the work to be tarried C?nt hy a few 
painters only; they must have been divided into equal parts, and a 
share allotted to each maawjvp&inier, who, in his turn, parcelled out 
sections to hi* pupil*. 

Moving from cave lo cave, one notices the changes that took place 
in Buddbiflflj and one can date the caves accordingly. “Buddha 
expressly disclaims cither divine birth Or supernatural powers, He 
worked no miracles. He repeatedly warned his hearers that salva¬ 
tion lay in their own hand* alone,”* The earbest sculptors carefully 
refrained from depicting him m bodily form. His presence is 
indica ted by symbols—the Wheel of the Law, or a pair of footprints. 
The Stupa symbolised his nirvana. As time went on, Buddha 1 * 
followers conveniently forgot his earlier injunction; and we watch 
him being deified. Instead of a teacher* Buddha becomes a god 
to he wot* hipped. Hi* likeness i* sculptured in stone, and painters 
depict him as die Supreme Being. It-was., no doubt, this latter 
development that alarmed the Brahmins and started the persecution 
of Buddhism in India. Like aJ! reforms, this one set out with an 
exaggerated energy that dispersed the monks of Ajanta and Out off 
the cave* for several centuries. 

About a hundred mils from Ajanta. another cresecnt.shapcd hill 
was dug and Carved to make the rock-hewn temples and monasteries 
of ElEora. The sculptors started on their titanic task of carrying the 
mountainside aejust about the time when the excavations of Ajanta 
finished—that is to say, towards the end of the eighth century. 
Ellcua, unlike Ajanta, is carved out of (he face, of A sloping hill, nut 
in a perpendicular cliff! It i* Oft a fat vaster Mile. We read that 
some two htmdwd thousand tons of rock wone wrenched from the 
mOuFiiaint to make the great Kailasa Temple, a replica of Shiva** 
celestial abode. There it stands, or rather floats, in an amphitheatre 
set round with colonnades of square-cut pillars. It is on A massive 
plinth, twenty-five feet high, supported on the backs of boldly 

* irufta by II. G. Rawliiuon, 
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carved elephants and J ions, which gives it the appearance of hovering 
in mid-air. Legend tells us that when the gods observed it, as they 
moved arou nd in their Celestial cars, they were Struct with wonder. 
Ll This temple of Shiva,” they exclaimed, lc lj self-existent; for such 
beauty is tlflt to be found in a wort of art I” Even its architect was 
struct with wader, and dreaded the prospect of a tiempti ng another 
undertaking of the same kind. "'Wonderful!” he cried. ”1 do not 
know how it was that I could construct it. 1 " 

Unlike most excavators, the architects of Kniiasa worked from 
above, delving downwards until (hey struck a gigantic mass of solid 
rock. It was this monolith that they shaped into a tempi*. "The 
hillside was cut down vertically to the level of the base of the hills. 
The pit thus formed is two hundred and seventy-six feet Jong, a 
hundred and fifty-four feel wide, and a hundred and seven feet deep, 
leaving in the centre a huge solid monolith. Then begun the process 
of rough-hewing the irregular mass into shape, and as (he work pro¬ 
gressed downwards the sculptors carried on their operations simul¬ 
taneously, in order to avoid any need of scaffolding"—an extra¬ 
ordinary feat, when one considers how sure of themselves the 
architects and sculptors must have been. It is no easy task, to begin 
a building at the summit and complete it at what should be die 
foundation?. 

One can sec that the exterior of the temple was once CoAUd in 
white plaster, symbolic of the snowcap of Mount KaiLasa, Shiva’s 
birthplace among the Himalayas. In carving (heir deep reliefs, (he 
sculptors must have allowed for thll extra surface thickness; and, 
indeed, the gods and goddesses have a smudged appearance, as ir 
seen through a fen? not quite properly focused. This dots not 
prevent them, however, from, being amongst the most beautiful 
sculptures of the world. It is extraordinary' how numerous are the 
carvings at Ellora: (he deeply carved fries* of the podium, and the 
attenuated graceful forms of angels and water-nymphs that cover 
every inch of the great temple's wall- Temples and monasteries 
stretch for nearly two miles along this amphitheatre of rock and 
represent some hu ndred years of carving. In one of the Jain shrines 
the whole ceiling is carved to simulate (he Open flower of the lotus. 
Holding up these inverted rock-cut petals arc elaborate square-faced 
columns that, like those of Elepbama, suggest the weak of a jeweller 
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rather than of a sculptor. So controlled are they in their richness 
iliat, ignorant of their local*, one might classify them fti French 
works of the early seventeenth century. 

Mounting a flight of steep steps, we reached the entrance to the 
temple. Inside, it is of an obsidian darkness, the walls and floors 
burnished with age like a black mirror. In the innermost sanctuary 
swells the usual lingirm , and here, for a moment, i understood the 
feeling of repulsion experienced by so many Europeans, On the 
blackened walls one sees the union of the male and female, a symbol 
of eternal consummation, Hii arms are round her waist, while hers 
are thrown across bis chest. She clasps him tightly and their lips 
meet. The male fig me is sitting erect and motionless, his knees spread 
Open. The woman presses down on to hk thighs. I describe but one 
of the couples, but it ia not this that I found so oppressive r rather it 
waj the genera! atmosphere. The vision of the Himalayas' sparkling 
snows vanished from view. Figures, gesticulating wildly, loomed out 
at me from the walls, tinted a cadaverous, green, smeared with 
patches of reddish brown, the colour of dried blond. Like putrid 
puts in dusters, bats hang and squeak from the ceiling. The place 
smells of their urine, aft acrid smell that makes one catch one's 
breath. It was partly the darkness and the black greasy walk that 
so oppressed me, betides the stab one feels at one's vitals on being 
confrrontcd with such an exhibition. oETovc play. Here is Shiva 31s I 
had first imagined him: die god who kindles lift in man and boast 
with mad and mocking profusion, hut who takes care to invent an 
enemy especially fitted to destroy each species (hat he has created. 
With Inexhaustible art he has made teeth, horns, daws, famine, 
plagues and the venom of serpents and of flies. He has sharpened 
the beaks of birds to tear the fiaht and, for man who has acquired 
mastery qvct savage beasts, he has cunningly kept disease, exhailS- 
tsen and old age: and into the heart of all he has thrown the foolish 
aftd maddening dart oflo-ve. 

My sensations were almost those of delirium, and sweat began to 
stand out on my Jorchead. Despite the glare outside, I made for the 
nearest door. beyond its threshold, the midday 4 un heated the rocfc- 
wail in which the temple stands ip the temperature of an CWn. Rut the 
sharp burning light rame as a relief. For all its dignity am<l the beauty 
of i ts carvings, Kailasa has none of the calm that I found acLleph&nta. 
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During (Lie next Iwo weeks we travelled south, and the deeper south 
we went] the hotter it became. One day I bumped off ever the dusty 
roads to the extraordinary temples of Belur and Halcbid—tKtra- 
ordinary because they are carved from head to foot with daneing- 
giris. 

The dust whirled up in thin clouds, permeating everything. It 
seeped through the floorboards, even penetrating the tightly fitting 
case of my camera. I had to wipe the lens continually] while my 
throat grew more and more parched. We had lost Sing, who had 
remained btlii ntl in Bombay, and another driver, together with the 
owner of the car because he spoke English, accompanied me this 
morning. There I sat, rather grandly with my outriderj. being 
whirled through,,die dust, past those endearing and CVer-recUrrenC 
bullock-carts, Eut the car* although American, had already seen, 
long service, and kept up an incessant humping and raiding; such 
composure as 1 had managed to retain was shattered when we 
reached a cross-road and w r enc stopped by a party of vociferous youi^g 
women dressod in red woollen saris sewn with mirrir sequins. 
Laughing and waving their pretty, smooch arms, they refined to 
move out of the way until I had paid tliem a rupee- My interpreter 
informed me that they were gipsies. 

Our first stop was hlalebid, the old capital of the Hoysaln Bailala 
Kings, a dynasty that flourished in the sou tit between J050 and 1 £00. 
The style developed by the HoysaUi Kings Wat elaborate to a degree; 
their temples are polygonal and star-shaped, oncrushed with sculp¬ 
ture from top to bottom. No two facets of HatebEd are the same, and 
every convolution of every scroll is different. Pfieze mounts on 
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frieze. Set on ?v tall, solid platform, the temple follows the flat screcn- 
ILkc angle! of the ground plan, which gives a perfect interplay of 
Light and shark. The first tier or frieze shows, a defile of elephant*, 
symbols of stability. Next comes a row of]ions, and then Itoxscs for 
speed; but it is the sixth and largest frieze that is the most fascinating. 
Here the sculptor seems to Etave lost all control and to have been 
carried away by his own virtuosity. Scorning every mechanical 
restrain t, he has attacked the stone as if it were ivory or wood. Round 
the walls, in and out of the angles, just above our heads, jingle and 
jaiiglc a posturing collection of afitarOiw, or heavenly damsels- They 
form a frieze about five feet In height, and HO detail is omitted; each 
Figure Is conceived as a separate panel and has about it the precious 
quality of an over-sized bibelot. One dancing-girl heats on a drum; 
another clacks silver discs, elegantly poised between thumb and fore¬ 
finger, Necklace on necklace cascades over their round globe-tike 
breasts, $0 difTerenL from the form admired id Europe and immorta¬ 
lised by Praxiteles, with a short up-curve to the nipple and ihen a 
long shallow slope towards the shoulder- The breasts of these 
dancing-girls arc round and full and high. An Indian poet describes 
his ideal for us, and it ls realised in these swaying, gesticulating 
creatures, “Her throat should be thick and round, like (ho stem of 
a pin ntai.n tree in full bearing. Her chest should be wide, her breasts 
full and the shape of young coconuts and her waist small, so slender 
that it could bt clasped within two outstretched hands. Her hip 
should be large and round, her limbs slender, the soles of her feet 
without any arch or hollow, and the surface of her person soft, 
delicate, smooth and round, neither bones, sinews nor angles being 
visible.” 

On and on the frieze runs. It is impossible not to follow it to its 
end. Most of the afiuaaiis have four arms, some of them as many as 
six; esch arm ts encircled with bracelets, two at the wrist and 
&noLher two above the elbow. They are clothed entirely in jewels, 
in a kind of armour of silver chains and looped belts. Minute bells 
form pendants, set in motion and frozen in a perpetual tinkle by 
their dancing Legs and shaking shoulders. One of the damsels is SQ 
heavily bejewelled that she accms almost to be dressed in feathers; 
at a ftnt glimpse, she might bo Aztec rather than Hindu. For more 
than six centuries these apioFaSis have been exposed to all the vicis- 
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situdcs of a tropical cliuiatC, yet the minutest details are clear and 
sharp as on the day when they were finished. The stone they are 
worked in is very fine-grained, greenish-black, of vulcanic origin, but 
so hard that one wonders how the sculptor ever carved it. When it b 
first quarried, it is said to he quite soft, like sandstone, and only 
becomes hard after it has l»ccn exposed to the air. One might 
suppose that thb riot of chumgucrrcsquc detail would interfere with 
die general harmony of die building, hut die architects knew very 
well what they were about, and tlsc exuberance of the design b 
closely related to the Isasic structure. From a distance one is only 
conscious of the mass and or llic eahu dignity of its parallel lines 
Yet it is hard to judge Halcbid; fur the temple was never completed, 
work having been interrupted by a Mohammedan invasion in 1310, 
and it lacks the low pyramidal tower widi which it should have been 
surmounted. 

There was nobody in sight when we first arrived. Crossing the 
scorching stones of the courtyard in our stockinged feet, we mounted 
the steps of the temple. A young priest disengaged himself from the 
shadows, pencil-slim, with the spotless white dhoti thinly veiling his 
thighs. The temple is dedicated to Shiva; and, leading us to the 
lingam in the inner sanctuary, he turned hb back on us and began to 
ring a bell. It was as if by a magic act he had released the dancers 
from their friezes and had set in motion a whole carillon of belb. 
But what we heard was only an echo thrown back by the black, 
shining masonry. Once the evocation of Shiva was finbhed, he 
lighted an oil lamp placed on a shallow dbh piled with frangipani 
flowers. He came to each one of us in turn, handing us a flower, in 
return for which we were supposed to put a coin in the dish. 

Directly outside tlic shrine there was a small circular platform of 
stone set in between four beautiful pillars composed of a scries of 
knife-edged discs, so thin and sharp lliat they had the appearance of 
having been turned on a lathe. It was here that die temple dancing- 
girls performed. Every temple of any importance had in its service 
a band of eight or more of these girls, or dtva-dasis, slaves of the gods. 
Their official duties consbtcd of dancing or singing within the 
temple, morning and evening and at all public ceremonies. Abb< 
Dubois telb us that, “although their attitudes are lascivious and their 
gestures indecorous”, they executed their duties with considerable 
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grace. "As to their singing," he continues, "it is almost always con* 
fined to obscene verses describing some licentious episode in the 
history of their gods.” Their functions, apparently, were not con* 
fined to religious ceremonies. In fact, they were bound by their 
profession to grant their favours to anybody who demanded them in 
return for ready money. In other words, they were religious prosti¬ 
tutes, consecrated in a special manner to the worship of the Hindu 
pantheon. 

AbW Dubois* tells us that they were trained from infancy "in 
their shameful licentiousness", and many of them came from respect¬ 
able families. "It is not unusual for pregnant women, with the 
object of obtaining a safe delivery, to make a vow, with the consent 
of their husbands, to devote the child that they carry in their womb, 
if it should turn out to be a girl, to the temple service. They are far 
from thinking that this infamous vow offends in any way the laws of 
decency, or is contrary to the duties of motherhood. No shame what¬ 
ever is attached to parents whose daughters adopt the caicer." These 
courtesans used to be the only women in India who enjoyed the 
privilege of learning to read, dance and sing. They received a fixed 
salary for their religious duties, but, as the amount was small, they 
supplemented it by selling their bodies as profitably as possible. 
“They employ all the resources and artifices of coquetry. Perfumes, 
elegant costumes, coiffures best suited to set off the beauty of their 
hair, which they entwine with sweet-scented flowers; a profusion of 
jeweb worn with much taste on different parts of the body; graceful 

• Abbe Dubois was a Frenchman from Ard6chc, and was born in a small 
village on the banks of the Rhone. Very little is known of his life. Wc are not even 
certain of the exact date of his birth; but it must have been round about 1770. 
We know, however, the year of his death, for he died in Paris isi 1848 as DtntUur 
da Mitaav Etrmfira. We learn from his letters that the beat years of his life were 
spent in India, working as a missionary, but as a missionary remarkably free from 
theological prejudices. “I had no sooner arrived amongst the natives of India than 
1 recognised the absolute necessity of gaining their confidence. Accordingly I 
made it my constant rule to live as they did. I adopted their style of clothing, and 
I studied their customs and methods of life in order to be exactly like them. By 
such circumspect conduct I was able to ensure a fine and hearty welcome from 
people of all castes and conditions, and was often favoured of their own accord 
with the most curious and interesting particulars about themselves.” It is precisely 
this information that made the Abbf famous. Patiently, year after year, be took 
notes, eventually producing his Hindu Mannrri, Custom* and Cenmana. a book ttill 
as valuable today as it was on the day of its publication, and indispensable to 
anyone who makes a study of India. 
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and voluptuous attitudes: such arc the snares with which these sirens 
allure the Hindus, who, it must be confessed, rarely display in such 
cases the prudence and constancy of an Ulysses." 

Also attached to the temples were bands of musicians; and it was 
to their music that the entrancing <Uva-<lasii danced. Their instru¬ 
ments consisted, for the most part, of clarinets and trumpets, cymbals 
and several kinds of small drum. They played at full blast: I have 
never heard music softly rendered in India, and one can imagine 
the volume of sound they produced within the bare stone walls of 
the temples. Among the other attendants at all Shiva-Viihnu 
shrines were women bearing the title of ‘Wives of the Gods’, a 
different class from the dancing-girls, "but quite equally depraved”, 
complains Dubois. They were known alternatively as ‘Women of 
the Images’, and had a special sign tattooed on their thiglks. Dubois 
tells us that they were the mistresses of the priests and other digni¬ 
taries. “Still, for all that, they nrc treated with a certain amount of 
consideration and respect among their own sort." 

It is hard to leave Dubois when he is on the subject of the 
behaviour in the temples. "There arc few temples where the pre¬ 
siding deity docs not claim the power of curing barrenness in women. 
And there arc some whose renown in this respect is unrivalled.” He 
cites one at Tirupati, in the south, to which women flock in crowds 
to obtain children from Vishnu. "On their arrival, die women 
hasten to disclose the object of their pilgrimage to the Brahmins, the 
managers of the temple. The latter advise them to pass the night in 
the temple, where, they say, the Great Vishnu, touched by their 
devotion, will perhaps visit them in the spirit and accomplish that 
which until then has been denied to them through human power. I 
must draw a curtain over the sequel of this deceitful suggestion. Hie 
reader already guesses at it. The following morning, these detestable 
hypocrites, pretending complete ignorance of what has passed, make 
due inquiries into all the details and, after having congratulated the 
women upon the reception they have met with from the god, receive 
the gifts with which they came provided." 

The temple of Tirupati seemed to be particularly licentious, for 
Dubois describes yet another system employed by its priests for pro¬ 
curing women. "Among the noticeable peculiarities that distin¬ 
guish the great feasts of this temple there is one which I must not 
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pass over in silence- Ai a certain rime (if the year a grand procession 
ii formed, wh ich aitraots an immense crowd of persons of hot h mkcs. 
While the image of Vishnu is borne through the -streets On- i mag¬ 
nificent car* the Brahmins who preside at the ceremony go about 
among the crowd and select the most beam iful women they can find;, 
demanding them of their husbands or parents in the name of Vishnu, 
for whose service, it ii asserted, they arc destined. Those husbands 
who have not lost all common sense* understanding, or who at least 
suspect that a god of stone has no need of wives, indignantly refuse 
to deliver up their wives, and bluntly speak their mind 1C the hypo¬ 
critical rogues." Kot at all disconcerted, the priest merely applied 
to others who might be better disposed- '‘Some of the men arc 
delighted at the honour conferred upon them by so great a god, and 
do not hesitate in deliver their wives, and even their daughters, into 
their hands, 

“Jr ts, thus that the seraglio oFTirupali is recruited- When the gOcl 
takes it into his head (hat some of his wives ant beginning to grow 
old or are no longer pleasing to him, he signifies through the pj-iesrs 
his intention of divorcing them, A mark is branded on their thighs 
or breasts with a red-hot iron, reproenung Vishnu, and they secure 
a certificate showing that they have faithfully served a certain 
number of years as legitimate wives of the god, and are therefore 
recommended to the charitable public." They are called LokthitiiSy 
after Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu, and provided with a certificate of 
good conduct- Their wants are abundantly supplied when they go, 
I »w no sign of these handmaidens in any of the temples I visited; 
and I have the impression that it is a habit that has largely died out, 
although they may perhaps still perforin in the great temples of 
Madura or at Trkhinopoly, The polished black circular platform 
at Halebid had surely not reflected the linse-l hem of a dancing-girl 
for many a long year. Attended by its young priests, empty in the 
afternoon aun, the temple seemed to have cast off the superstitious 
incrustation of centuries and to be M pure as- when it was first built. 
The architects and sculptors of these early Hindu shrines must Slave 
been men of deep spiritual integrity. 



CHAPTER 6 


* 

COCHIN 


The plane bumper! lower out of the pale ilcjr, and there below us, as 
I plied my blue papEer-nifteh^ fan {Supplied by Air India), was the 
lugoon-studded Malabar Const, It is lovely and very romantic, this 
atrip of India's west coast, Stretching down and down, a flat expanse 
of coconut palms, right to the very tip of the peninsula, We were 
over the ' backwatert 3 , a swampy terrain that covers some hundred 
miles in a network of Iiiltcs and waterways linked together by rivers, 
or joined an ihciatly by canals. There were moments, up in the plane, 
when it resembled an enormous lagoon, although, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the ocean, the effect of the sea is too remote to 
make the water tidal or brackish. Great beaches Sweep the: length of 
the Coast. Here the palms curve OU twards over sands patterned by 
a restless sea, and the waves throw Up a mist of spume that covers the 
beach like a veil of thin gauze. Between the heads of the palms, tugged 
and tousled by the trade winds:, one catches occasional glimpse* of 
thatched huts. The thatching changes to tiles as one near? Etna- 
kulam, the pale ochre.and-white capital of Cochin State, Dutch 
houses with gay fronts crowd in On the waterway, and on one of the 
islands rises the baroque facade of a Portuguese church. 

Cochin has a damp, hot climate, and we were grateful for the 
high-ceillnged rooms and the clattering fans of our hotel. Our 
balconies looked out over a lawn of coarse grass to a scalloped wad, 
beyond which was what 1 took to be the open sea, Of more probably 
an estuary. Between us and the water, a distance of about fifty yards, 
grew a line of flame trees, and below them some fleshy frangipani 
plants. Their twirling, stamenlefi flower* smelt very sweet in the 
evening when the sun went down. The hotel is built on reclaimed 
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land, and juts at right angles out into the water. All day we enjoyed 
watching a procession of boats with coconut-fibre sails. From all 
directions they converged on our comer, crowding together like 
drift-wood in a whirlpool and jostling each other with wooden thuds 
as they rounded the bend. The current must run in a narrow 
ribbon, for beyond its confines are the doldrums and, unless there 
is a wind, which seems to rise and fall with the sun, the boatmen are 
forced to pole themselves across the shallows. These boats are called 
wallums and vary in size, from fifteen to seventy feet in length. They 
are long and narrow and made of wood painted black. The ends 
curve upwards with a shell-like twirl, rather Phoenician in shape, 
and bound in brass. Matting, arranged in a barrel vault, covers the 
centre of the craft; and they carry their square sails forward, which 
gives them a somewhat Egyptian appearance. 

The people of the Coast wear little clothing and one sees the boat¬ 
men outlined against the sky in elegant poses, standing against the 
rudder, holding the wallums on their course, or leaning their weight 
on the long bamboo poles. They have wonderful bodies with square 
shoulders and flat chests that taper towards slight waists. No clumsy 
line interrupts their perfect proportions, for the dhotis which they 
wind round themselves are of diaphanous muslin that reveal their 
nervous, muscular loins. 

Steam ferries take the people from island to island, and we 
followed them as they chugged down the lagoons, skidding to a stop 
alongside rickety jetties that crawl out caterpillar-wise from muddy 
palm-shaded banks. On one of these jetties stood the lonely little 
figure of a man. Despondently he waved his black umbrella at the 
approaching conveyance, not at all certain that he would be obeyed. 
His lack of assurance showed in his attitude. It must have been the 
wrong ferry, and he must have known it, for it took not the slightest 
notice of him, but, with an extra flip of steam, churned up the water 
and sidled away again. Fortunately for us we were lent the official 
launch that had once belonged to the British Resident, a comfort¬ 
ably solid boat, built towards the end of the last century. It was 
handsomely fitted with much brass and mahogany and had white 
shutters and linen awnings. 

The Malabari live off their fishing and coir, or coconut fibre. 
Everywhere along the flat banks are spread their weighted nets, 
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looking like giant spider’s-webs slung between arched poles. They 
are cone-shaped and about twenty feet square, the four corners each 
attached to the end of a downward-curving pole, while the top is 
manipulated by a separate cord. They are mounted on rickety stilts 
and worked by a pulley system. When not in use, the nets are drawn 
up with their cone pulled inwards, giving them the elegant form of 
a convolvulus. They are static, of course, and lined up in groups of 
forty or fifty. Seen from some way oflT, they seem to be as much part 
of the natural vegetation as the palms. Slowly they are lowered into 
the water; the length of time they are left down appears to vary with 
the tides. 

We sailed by these nets, between great banks of palms, and, turning 
in off one of the canals, glided up the still backwaters. The water 
lost its sea-quality; its choppiness flattened out to a dark mirror- 
surface which reflected the feathery heads of palms. We floated 
around entranced, looking at it all with explorers’ eyes. This is 
exactly the kind of scenery that Cook encountered on his voyage— 
thatched huts, woven fences and dug-out canoes. An overpowering 
smell rose from the prawns spread out to dry in the sun under 
protecting tents of netting. It was an unpleasant smell, made even 
worse by the rotting husks of coconuts, which are buried until they 
become putrid, and then dug up and beaten into a pulp, from which 
the Malabari extract coir. Once dried and carded, it resembles a 
tough, fibrous wool, pale yellow-white in colour. One sees the 
women stuffing billowing piles of it into sacks, which are then loaded 
on to the wallums and floated out to cargo boats riding at anchor in 
the harbour. 

Alas, a terrible affliction haunts this quiet, green world: elephan¬ 
tiasis, or, as it is called here, ‘Cochin Leg\ It is a parasite carried by 
the female mosquito of the cunax species, which lodges the eggs of 
the parasite in the victim it has stung. With the heat of the body, 
they soon hatch into long thin worms, the thickness of thread, and 
cause lymphatic obstructions that, here, seem limited to the lower 
limbs, although in Zanzibar, for instance, it attacks the scrotum, 
forming terrifying distortions. A doctor I met in Cochin showed me 
photographs of some of the cases he had treated; and among them 
was one that I shall never forget. Producing the photograph, he 
covered part of it up with his hand and asked me what I thought it 
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represented. 1 answered that I thought IT was a tree-trunk. It was 
a man's leg. The disease hart spread to such an extent that the swell¬ 
ing had quite covered the toot. 

Cdchirlj which hjig the disliruction of being the first European 
settlement in India, was knovm to the outside world from very 
ancient times. The earliest tradeTS in Spice* were the Phoenicians, 
and both Pliny and MarCo Polo mention Cochin in their records. 
In ejod the Portuguese- navigator Cabral sailed irons Cochin with a 
cargo of pepper, and in Vasco da Gama established a factory 
there. Eight yuan later, we see tlic famous Albuquerque installed as 
Viceroy, to be followed in office by Vasco da Gama* who died in 
Cochin and was buried in St, Anthony's Church. For fourteen years 
he Jay mouldering in the steaming curlb, finally to he exhumed and 
transported to Erle-m, where he now lies surrounded by Manuetlan 
splendour. There followed eh* UHlfkl Struggle for power between the 
different companies. The Dnlch captured Cochin from ill* Portu¬ 
guese, only to lose part ofit a hundred and sixty years later to Hyder 
Ali, father of Tipu Sultan. With the Tiger of Mysore’s defeat 
Cochin fell to the English. 

The Portuguese occupation lasted a Century and a quarter, and 
the Dutch & little longer. Tt if these two coun tries that have given 
the place its tipecia] quality. 

The town encircles a large green, but, in spite of the football that 
is played there and ihe existence of a cricket pitch, the atmosphere 
remains obstinately baroque. Generations of rajahs have failed CO 
leave their imprint on the palace presented to them by the Portu¬ 
guese in the sixteenth century. The signs of their tenancy are purely 
SUperJici&h und even the royal bed, swung from the- ceiling on four 
silken cruris,. I suspect of being either Dutch or Portuguese. We 
visited the palace with the eunuor. and he told uS that it was in this 
bed that the sovereign was accustomed to be rocked to sleep after 
his meals. He told us also about the win tewashing of the Wails in she 
rOyai chambers. They had been painted over at the direction of the 
wife of one of tlte British Residents* who had been shocked by 
the Lascivious frescoes with which they were decorated, judging by 
the frescoes that the Resident's lady saw fit to leave in another 
room, they must indeed have been tempestuous. They show the 
marriage of Shiva and Parvari and are wonderfully executed with 
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an extraordinary sureness of drawing and remarkable erotic detail. 

Emakulam, or Cochin as it is more commonly, but erroneously, 
styled, possesses very great charm. I wandered down its crooked 
streets, lined with pleasant two-storey houses set with columned 
porticoes. Brick walls hide the more important dwellings facing the 
green; and, penetrating some of them, I noticed elaborately pedi- 
mented doorways with rusticated piers, not unlike the ornamental 
arches designed by Rubens for his grandiose house in Antwerp. 
There is much, in fact, to remind one of the Low Countries. Then, 
suddenly, one finds oneself in a Jewish quarter, Tor, surprisingly 
enough, Cochin has had a Jewish colony for close on two thousand 
years. In their synagogue they possess a copper plate engraved with 
a grant from the Prince of Malabar, the Hindu ruler of the time, 
dated a.d. 379. He concedes them special privileges and allows them 
to settle in Cranganur, twenty miles from Emakulam. Legend has 
it that they arrived even earlier, in the seventy-eighth year of our 
era. About ten thousand of them arc supposed to have appeared ofT 
the Malabar Coast, refugees from the second sack of Jerusalem by 
the Emperor Titus. Without any warning, the streets narrow and 
one finds oneself in a Leyden or Amsterdam ghetto. With the 
departure of the Dutch, die Jews of Cranganur had doubtless just 
moved in. It was strange to see this pallid Jewry staring silently at us 
from their doorsteps. One old woman was shaking a broom over 
the top of a half-closed door, a doorway cut in two, the kind one has 
seen so often in those Dutch interiors; she might almost have been 
painted by Vermeer, except that, as in Van Mcegeren's fakes, the 
physique was wrong, for she was pasty-faced and freckled, with red 
hair. These Jews all have red hair and appear os exaggerated 
examples of their race, their noses having grown even longer and 
more hooked than is usual. They looked wretchedly unhealthy, a 
a result, 1 imagine, of generations of intermarriage and the stifling 
climate. Today there are at the most a few hundred Jewish exiles 
left. Many of the younger generation are returning to Israel. 

Jews in Cochin arc divided into two sections: the Black Jews claim 
to have been the first to settle on the Coast—a claim that seems to 
be in direct opposition to the legend of the White Jews’ long sojourn, 
dating from the second sack of Jerusalem. Doubtless they inter¬ 
married with the natives of the Coast when they first arrived, and 
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only later decided to segregate those members of the community 
who had Iltdi&n blood, As it stands now, the synagogue !tj>[Kart to 
have been built in the latLer part of the seven teen th century. A plain 
white wall separates it from the street and on the other side lies a 
qU«t courtyard, Blown-glass lanterns hang From the gaily painted 
ceiling of the porch. Many influences combine here. The floor is 
perhaps the moat remarkable feature, for it is entirely tiled with 
large portelain plaques from Canton,, blue and white varimioni OF 
the familiar wiltow-piHtem, the kind of decoration one has grown to 
associate with the kitchens and butteries and b*tl« of minor 
European royalty, The turned copper columns supporting the 
gallery also come as a surprise; they rise from the glared surface of 
the tiles, shining like gold, burnished by the continual rubbing of 
human hands. Pretty light-brackets set with hurricane gEolx-s qne 
spaced round the milky walls, and twelve or more mill ti-colou red 
crystal chandeliers hang from the high ceiling, A sea brcerc 
suddenly shakes their ruby and emerald drops, scattering the cluster 
of prismatic colou rs reflcc ted on lltc white piaster, 

I returned several times iO the synagogue, to sit quietly on its 
wicker-sea ted benches, and on one of these visits I met Salem. He 
was a Black Jew, with it generous allowance of native blood. What 
was he doing there, though, in the While Jews* synagogue? E!yt he 
certainty was a gentleman of some Standing In the community, for it 
was he who showed me the Seven Scrolls kept in a cupboard in the 
gilded wooden tabernacle. The JirsL time 1 saw him he was silting 
very upright on one of the mahogany benches, reading with a ptiiroF 
thin steel-rimmed glasses balanced on (he end of ins nose. He was 
small and round and old and white-haired, although all 1 could see 
of his hair were the side-whiskers which protruded From tinder die 
small cap he was wearing. On flullcittg me, he put hiss ljoafc away. J 
did not pluck up courage to auk him who he wax, but presently 
ventured to say that I wtt Longing to sec the inside of a Jewish, house. 

"But, my good sir, please let me show you mine," lie immediately 
volunteered. ^'Itijjusr down the street, a little way.” 

I was led up some dark stairs to the first floor and shown into a 
long, pleasant room, crowded with dark mahogany Furniture. There 
was something Dickensian about ii. It was rnid-Victorian, an 
austere- Victorian without the plush, but with much liorsehair and 
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cane-work and hardwood. It is a style that suits these thick-walled 
houses in the tropics. One could see at a glance that it was a room in 
which my host had obviously spent the major part of his life; the 
tables were piled high with books and old papers; a jam-pot full of 
pencils and rusty pens stood on the desk and, next to it, a lump of 
coral acted as a paperweight. Here was the bric-h-brac of a once 
very active mind. In this pleasantly dim room, where the sunlight, 
littering through heavy shutters, made dusty stripes across the floor, 
we talked for quite a long time. Meanwhile, a young serving boy 
brought us a tray with two tall, fluted glasses into which my host 
proceeded to pour a deliciously sweet home-made port. It had a 
strong flavour of raisin, and must have been a very precious drink, 
for the old man waited until the boy had left the room before getting 
it out of the cuplxHtrd where it was kept under lock and key. With it 
too was kept a hoard of gold, which old Salem showed to me— 
Portuguese coins dating from Goa’s lime of splendour. 'ITiey had 
been handed down from generation to generation and had lain there 
for centuries in their coflcr of sandalwood. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 


So entirely different is Cochin and the Malabar Coast Front the r«t 
of the country that it must be regarded as an excursion out ofIndia. 
With ouf arrival at TrichinopoSy vfl were back again in the familiar 
bustle and the beat- X>amp though it had been on the coast, at least 
there had been a breeze; here f tucked away in tbU southern jungle, 
not a frond stirred. One can understand Ronny’s remark to his 
mother, Mrs. Moore, in A FflJI to India- " iTtere is nothing in 
India but the weather, my dear mother, it is the alpha and omega 
of the whole affair."* 

We were on mar way to Madura, famous for its temples, those 
vast,, red pyramids of gods that, dramatically photographed, 
tower across the pages of travel magazines. We were back in the 
India of classical antiquity, the golden age^ 1 am referring now to 
the customs and habits of the people, for as far as architecture is 
concerned, it« too late, most of the temples in the jouth dating from 
the seventeenth century. The south of India was the only pari of the 
peninsula never to have been conquered by the invaders from tin: 
north and it i«is the Nayak dynasties of Madura who went the moat 
successful in the dmperate fight against Islam. The great temple of 
Madura can be regarded as a monument to these victories- It was 
built by Tirumala, the best known of the Kayak King*, aithough it is 
hard CO date accurately, for die temples down her* ate like cities and 
were continually being added to. 

Immediately one is conscious of the difference, in atmosphere, for 
the south lias remained obstinately Hindu, Men still wear their hair 
in long black tresses which hang down on their shoulders, the bluc- 

* A ravage is In<iia by E. M. FaraLcr. Edward Attldd Led-, London, IJJKf- 
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black of a raven's wing* shiny with coconut oil.. And (hen there are 
til* Brahmins who shave their Jreads, leaving only a emseen t-mOOn- 
ghaped growth at the back. The temple attendants have yet another 
way of dressing their hair, knotting it into a bun. But (here stems to 
be no hard and fast rule about the different ways they wear their 
hair, for some of the older Brahmins have their heads shaved 
altogether. They resemble the priests carved on die slabl of granite 
by the banks of the Nile. Gone are the shirt-tails and the cotton 
trousers. Here die town-dwelicr wears white cotton dhotis round his 
Inins, with a kind of shawl of the same material over his shoulders. 
The men working in the fields go practically naked, dressed only in a 
breech-cloth. The fashions in clothing have riot changed since the 
earliest Ages. The Brahmins' dhotis arc made from pure muslin, as 
fine OS the Egyptian mist-linen, and when property worn and folded 
arc very becoming. One end is passed between their thighs and is 
tucked behind into the portion which goes round their bodies, while 
the other end forms a drapery in front, which hangs with a certain 
careless grace to the feet. Evert the poorest farmer’s clothes are 
spotlessly while. One wonders how the slappings that constitute 
their laundering give them this immaculate hue, especially as the 
water £s often stagnant and spinach-green in colour. One wonders, 
in fact, how many of the poorer class Indians manage to keep SO tidy, 
for Indians as a race are scrupulously cle*t>, Many of our habits 
disgust them. As the Alibi Ehtboii informs us, "to drink as we do, by 
putting the glass or Cup to the lips, would in their eyes be the height 
of indecency." The conservative well-to-do Indian never thinks of 
using china or earthenware to eat off. “Usually rice and other dishes 
are served on a banana leaf, or on the leaves of some tree neatly sewn 
together in the form of a plate.” Naturally spoons and forks are also 
forbidden and fingers are u«d Instead. “Hindus cannot At ah 
understand how we can use these implements a second time, after 
having once put them to our mouth, and allowed them to be touched 
with saLiva." This last reflection of the Abba's was written, it must 
be remembered, a hundred and fifty yean ago, hut even so, it would 
Still ftppty in some parts of India, particularly in the south, in 
Madura Audi the saorod town of Oonjeeveram and even as far up 
north as Puri, and certainly Benares. 

The orthodox Hindu’s life is an endless round of ablutions and I 
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think it Is worth noting hb haljits when, as the Abbd tactfully calls it* 
he “observes the call of nature' h . “Taking in his lilhd a big brass 
vessel full of water * he will proceed to the place set apart for this 
purpose, which should he at least A bow 3 * shot from his domicile.’ h 
Then follow several details that we can omit. “The places to he 
avoided foe such a purpose are: the enclosure of a temple, the edge 
of a river, pond, orsvel] ■ a public thoroughfare, or a place frequented 
hy the pubtbj a light-coloured soil; a ploughed fields and any spot 
close to a banian, tW" any other sacred tree. If it he a Brail min, he 
must not wear any newly-washed clothes. 33 Mis posture should be a 
squatting one, which any good doctor will tell you is by Jar tho most 
efficacious one. "While irt this position he slum Id take particular 
care not to look at the sun or moon, die stars,, fire, or a fellow 
brahmin." There are endless further injunctions, coming to tile final 
one as to wha t ki nd of earth he should use for cleansing himself, an 
operation undertaken only with the left hand. It is always the left 
hand that is used for anything unclean, for one eats with the right 
hand. Of course* scrupulous washings go on after this and one can 
understand why the Hindm regard the European habit of using 
paper as an utter abomination. Some of the Abbi'i friends even 
refused to believe that such a habit existed. It must be a libel, they 
protested,, invented out of hatred for Europeans, 

They are, of course, equally bonified at the sight of a foreigner 
blowing hit nose into a handkerchief and then putting it back inm 
his pocket. It is all a question of point of view. Indiana su ffered long 
km the small European official's patronising disdain. I never came 
across it myself, I must admit, but then things have changed con¬ 
siderably withiu the last twelve years, Nowadays it is Only in 
literature that we are annoyed by such narrow-m i nded hess. The 
Europeans I met in India, all without exception, show<“4 great 
respect for the Indian. Gone are the days when, 39 in Mr. Ackerlcyk 
Hindoo Holiday, * M rS. Bristow' asked Ackerley what he thought of the 
people. 

tc I [Ske them very much, and think them moat interesting, 13 
answered Ackeriey. 

H 'Oo, aren't you a fibber! What was it you said* the other day, 
about 'awful Anglo-Indian chatter*?” 

* fiindot Hfli&rj by J. II. AcVcrScy. Cha.Ua k. Wi-idm, j/:r.djn, (93a. 
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"But l thought you were speaking of th* Indians just now, not (he 
Anglo-Indians.” 

"Th* Indians I I never chink of them. 11 

cs WtJl f you said 'the people*, you know.” 

"I mean ta people* stupid,” 

The Hindus as. a race are apt 10 lie very dark' so dark sometimes 
that it is hard at first to distinguish their features. There have been 
moments (a waiter in the dining-room, for instance) when it was 
impossible to see anything' but the gleam of teeth. AIL the more 
surprising for us is this blackness, for they resemble Europeans to a 
Striking degree as far as physiognomy is concerned. How many 
times have I been reminded of Someone I know at homeF The only 
difference is that they have finer features.; (heir noses are straig titer, 
their nostrils more delicate and their mouths rtYOrC precisely defined. 
Most of" (hem have magnificent hair growing in great heavy waves 
up from a widow's peak that is lost against the darkness of their 
tdn. 

The haughty Brahmin measured against these sable hues appears 
almost white, or anyway a very weak m/f ft u fa it. In Sandkric the 
word for caste is Jnsrue, meaning colour, and it is [he Brahmins who 
hcud this pale Aryan society. 

Early on in its history India was invaded by iipht-sk!lined Aryans 
from the north wild imposed tbeir authority upon the dark-skinned 
inhabitants* and it ia these Aryans who developed the esste system. 
Again I refer to the Abbi Dubois, for he describe* the foundation of 
the caste system more: lucidly than any other writer I have come 
across. 'They” [the emigrating tribes from the Iranian plateau who 
crossed over the Indus valley in about SOoo b.c.J ''set out from (hat 
cardinal principle common to all ancient legislators* that no person 
should be useless to the wmmOnwe&Jlh. At the same time, they 
recognised that they were dealing with a people who were indolent 
And careless by nature, and whose propensity to be apa thetic was so 
Aggravated by the climate in which they lived* that unfei* every 
individual had a profession or employment rigidly imposed upon 
him, the soda! fabric could nut hold together and must quickly fall 
into the most deplorable State of anarchy.” Dubois mentions the 
prejudices he comes across, “In many people’s opinion," he writes, 
"trotc is nor only useless to the body politic, it is also ridiculous, and 
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even calculated t a bring trouble and disorder on the people. For my 
part, having lived many year* on friendly terms with- the Hindus I 
have been able to study their national life and character cutely, and 
I have arrived at a quite opposite decision on die snhject of ca±te„ 3 
believe .paste division to be in many respects the d'jJ-d' , <tusrt i the 
happiest effort of Hindu legislation. I am persuaded that it ts simpty 
and solely due to the distribution of the people into castes that India 
did not lapse into a state of barbarism* anti that she preserved And 
perfected the arts and sciences of civilisation whilst most Other 
nRtiom of the earth remained m a state of barbarism. ^ da not 
consider caste to be free from many great drawbacks; but 1 believe 
that the resulting advantages, in the cfl-te of a nation consented tike: 
the Hindus, more than cuL weigh the resulting evils. 

"Their lawgivers,” he continues, “no doubt considered that by 
this means all arts and industries would continue to improve front 
generation to generation, for men must needs do well that which 
they have always been in the habit of seeing done, and which they 
have been Constantly practising from their youth. 

"It may also he said that caste regulations counteract to a great 
extent tilt evil effects which would otherwise be produced On ihc 
national character by a religion that encourages the most un¬ 
licensed depravity of morals, as welL in the decoration of 5 Is temples 
as in its dogmas And rituals-” 

These tastes tan he divided broadly Into ftur; the Brahmins arc 
the Ant In rank, then come the Ksha<riyae,or ftajohs, the third being 
the Yaijyas, the land-holders, or merchants, and the fourth the 
fiudras, the cultivators and menials. It WW amongst the Sudras that 
were to be found the 'Untouchables 3 , who numbered fifty million 
strung, and lor whom Gandhi fought so successfully. UntOudi- 
abtlily has been abolished by the new constitution. 

For ma ny complex reasons that are far too lengthy to go i nto here, 
these original four castes have been divided £rtd subdivided until 
today there are in India more than three thousand differenr castes; a 
complication that must surdy he simplified as free India evolves and 
takes her place in the modem world, 

For the religious Hindu, ItOWcver, caste is not primarily sod*! Or 
economic. It il the functioning of katina, the great cosmic Jaw of 
cause and effect. According to ieatvta, the inequalities amongst men 
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are not a divine caprice. They are the result of man's own doing as 
worked out through (he process of rein carnation. One is Iwrrt into 
this life, into a higher Or lower caste, or even into a non-human form, 
according to how one has lived in a former one will he re-born 
into a future life according to how one behaves in (his one. Though 
the higher castes have greater privileges, their status imposes greater 
responsibilities. Brahmins have heavier religious duties than non- 
Brahmins and thei r mtsd reds are considered to be more seriOur. The 
Brahmin who is greedy, for example, may (heoretically drop as low 
as a pig Ert his next reincarnation. 

Over tile centuries, probably because (hey have had privileges so 
long, tlie orthodox Brahmins have cOmc to lielievc thenudvOs only a 
stage removed from the godj. Indeed, in llieir early hbtOry they 
seem to have been remarkably jaint-lfke. The Hindu sacred IBooks 
describe a Brahmin as a penitent and a philosopher living apart from 
(he world and its temptations and entirely engrossed in the pursuit: of 
knowledge, leading a life of introspection and purity. The simple 
and blameless livej led by the primitive Brahmins, iheir contcon-pf for 
wealth and honour, their disinterestedness, and, above all, (heir 
extreme sobriety attracted [he attention of the princes and the 
people. The greatest Kings were not above rendering homage to 
them and treated them with more respec t than they would have dared 
to demand for themselves. So great, in fact, was the supremacy of 
these prirat-philosophm Over the Kings in India that they managed 
to annex most of the wealth of the country, and (he King's treasures 
contained little in comparison to the riches of the Icmples, The fact 
that Mahmud of Ghazni, *the image-breaker’, in his raids on India 
mainly confined his activities to the temples and seldom, troubled 
himself with the palaces is proof of this. 

As is always the case, human nature proved too weak for the early 
Brahmins' ideal of life. The modem Brahmin has degenerated 
Considerably, though he still adlteres to ft great many of dm customs 
and institutions of his ancestors, Whichever of his duties and 
responsibilities he forgets* however, there is one thing he clings to 
with great tenacity, and that is his privilege. It is this assurance of 
themselves that makes them so conspicuous among the crowd; they 
develop a sort of Brahmin swagger. I shall always remember a scene 
we saw. We were in Puri, where we had gone to sec the famous 
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Jajannalh Temple. Not being allowed within the sabred precincts, 
we were watching the goings and comings of (he great temple from 
the roof of a neighbouring house, Them was a party of Brahmin* 
Standing talking round a high flag-pole from which floarcd long 
strips of linen- Their heads were shaved and their torsos bare. They 
were obviously welL-tO-do, for their carefully folded dhotis were of 
the finest muslin, I try to remember all the details; their foreheads 
were pal nted with the distinguishing marks of their «ct. Devotees of 
Vishnu, they tarried three vertical lines— or, to be mere accurate, one 
vertical and two oblique—-which meet at the base of the forehead 
between (be eyebrows, forming a sign which resembled a trident, an 
emblem sacred to Vishnu, to whom the temple of Pure is dedicated. 
It gave them a satank, forbidding look- One of them detached 
himself from (be group; younger (ban the others and extremely 
good-looking, he had an even more exaggerated swagger. Up artd 
down he strutted superciliously, as proud as a peacock under his 
sunshade of palm fronds. But what was even more impressive was 
the agdesSneM. of the scene. Here was classical India, pure and un¬ 
adulterated; not a thing had changed. It was this feeling that I had 
been conscious of all the time m the south, and for the first lime stnoe 
landing I felt a certain hostility. Normally the Indians have a warm, 
intimate stare, but not these Brahmins of die south. It is a steady 
cold look that they give you with their dark eyes, indifferent and 
hostile. Do they regard us perhaps as the instigators of their 
destruction? After all, it was British rule that gave birth to the new 
India, a country striving for democracy, in which there would bo no 
room for the stiff-necked Brahmins of the old school- 'flic answer 
probably was that they hardly noticed us, so completely were we out 
of their ken. Certainly they made me feel very uneasy. 

In Conjeeveram, for instance, it needed considerable courage to 
walk down the street with my camera. Ccnjeevtram is the holy city 
of the south and the proud possessor of a thousand temples and a 
double quantity of One is immediately aware of its iflrlCtily. 

It is not that its people art rude; it is more the feeling of Utter 
strangeness and again iheltcold level stares, stares from another age, 
for the city is exactly as it was hundreds of years ago. No trace here 
of the India of the rajahs, or of the comfortable familiarity of the 
Bast India Company; Conjeeveram is purely Hindu. It is a hand- 
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some town mid its Streets are timed with low, Spreading hastes 
covered over with shallow roofs made of crudely fewmed tiles, set on 
platforms and faced with vtnndMr A tall person, an entering, is 
forced to stoop in order to avoid hitting his head on the cross-beams. 
Against the watts of the houses, running out laterally on cacti side of 
the doorway,, are Co be found plaster benches, a kind of day-bed with 
an up-curving end,, rather Etruscan in appearance. From these the 
Brahmins Stared out at US. One dirt not dare engage them with a 
took, but out was conscious nevertheless of the whiteness of their 
eyes on one. They do no t recline on thoir beds as do the terra-cotta 
couple on the sarcophagus from CcrveterJ, hut squat in the sitting 
position made familiar by yogi. Their heads arc shaved and their 
pale torsos bare, except for the triple cord hung across ihtir chests, 
running from the left shoulder to the right hip, which is competed of 
th roe Jtra nds of cotton, each strand formed by nine th reads. The 
Brahmin;, and the o ther castes who have the right to wear it, prize it 
highly. Again one sees the painting on the forehead, It is generally 
yellow, bu t some times red and even black. They make the paint by 
mixing sandalwood paste with rose-water and adding coloured 
powder. There art a variety of different signs, some of them having 
broad horizontal hues, One man 1 saw had a hind of twcwpronged 
fort in white, streaking Up from the bridge of 111; nose, Anotlitr Iliad 
a single red vertical line. At Dubois informs us, the Hindu code of 
good breeding requires that the forehead shall be ornamented with a 
mark of some Sort. Nehru's sister, Mrs. HutheesJng, told us the same 
thing, She explained that the little red dot seen on many women's 
foreheads is just tin act of Vanity, "It is a beauty Spot intended to 
add to one's glamour, equivalent to the beauty spot worn by western 
women on their cheeks or chins.” 

1 took in my sorroundings furtively, for it embarrassed me to stare, 
back at people so openly curious and at the same time haughtily 
independent. The houses were all the same, built on platform 
of even earth, about three feet high, which, without any kind of 
additional covering, constitute |hc boors. These floors are rubbed 
every morning with fresh mud and water in order to keep them 
firm and clean. The richer bouses employ professional bmnl- 
smearer/ to do the job. The rooms give on (O an inner courtyard 
open to the sky. Their ground plan would appear to be similar 
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to the villas cmc see* in Pompeii, only on a imich smaller 

KfJt L , , , , . . _ 

There was a small temple I wanted to vlslL m tile vicinity of 
Conjeeveram and eventually we found it. A priest had been watch¬ 
ing out approach and greeted us ns we drove up TO the heavily 
carved entrance way. "Good morning to you, he said. Thoroughly 
shaken by my experience* in the city, 1 felt UKUlirc of our welcome. 
“Good morning,“ I aniweiedj ard then halmting, HH do you mirtd if 
we come in to sec your temple?” "Do I mind?” the priest pJirrletL 
■’But you mint come in, h ’ and he emphasised Et, I was IUipri»ed at 
English SO ooneedy enllnquwl- I thought that it might be a cleverly 
learned phrase, but uo, foe the conversation kept its tenor. The 
priest proved remarkably well informed about die temple, know¬ 
ledgeable in our terms of knowledge. 

Inside, it was not a typical DrtvkJian temple- It wni small and 
dark and smelt of rancid fat from generation! of guttering ofl bmp, 
As usual $hiva # s ImiW occupied the central shrine. We watched 
while the daily ablutions were performed find saw a fresh chaplet of 
jasmine being placed on its head- Then reaching down into the 
darkest recesses the priest brought Out a tti of cool flowers, ^vet still 
from, the water be bad sprinkled it with earlier m the morning. 
Smiling, he hung it around my neck. t was impressed with the man 
and gave him more than was customary on such occasions, and then, 
much to my surprise, out cam ft the usual bin ling for more money; be 

was a very poor man + . - the temple needed a big endowment . . . 

It was hopeless to try to understand, and I left with the usual 
doubts, nut about the essence of thrir religion, but about what they 
had made of it- 

In Trichina poly we stayed at the English Club, not a bad little 
place, especially the billiards room, which I found charming. It had 
escaped the general refurbishing And had remained as it always bad 
been- A great lix-branched limp bung over (be table and up 
against one of (he waits Stood a high wicker-seated bench with a 
fined foot-rest- It was raised about two feet off the ground, so that 
anyone aitling on it could have a good view of the play, There was a 
cuc-staild and, of cOurtfl, a slate HcOrC-board- Next to the score- 
board hung some faded photographs 3 j 1 black wooden frames; they 
were the club's fourteen presidents, dating over a period of seventy- 
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its years, with short typewritten captions under each pholograph. 
One of die presidents, I noticed, had been killed in action at -Gallipoli, 
another one, a great big buihy-headed fellow with secretive eyes, 
had been murdered in theTrichinopoly District Court. 

I wondered what member if any, remained; T COuld ite nobody 
around, only Anthony and Muatapha, silent and attentive in thtif 
white drill uniforms and their Hat white turbans hound round with a 
red corded ribbon. After all we had not met any Europeans in 
Trichinopoly. I was taking my evening bath when the piano started 
playing the kind of tunes one would have fctpected—Noiil Coward's 
'Some day 1 “]] find you’ and the 1 Merry Widow 3 waits. 1 hurried 
through my dressing and went over to the main bungalow. The 
piano had stopped by then and 1 found a middle-aged couple seated 
at the bar, drinking pink gins. The woman might have been quite 
prerLy once, in an ordinary, cheerful kind of way; (lie man was portly 
and wore glasses, perfectly cast its the English sahib in India; while 
shorts and tidy stocking* folded over under die knee, his shirt open at 
the neck with over-full sJecvcJ that stopped short above his fleshy 
elbows. We introduced ourselves; they were called Lake. They 
offered me a- drink, and then followed Mr, Lake’s extraordinary 
story. It made me think of 'the ten little nigger 1 wyt\ Three of the 
members had committed suicide and a fourth had been murdered, 
stabbed to death, alt within a period of Jbt months. Another of the 
members, a young boy, had shot himself because a girl in Singapore 
would not marry him. 

Another, Mr, Lake’s best friend, had just gone mad and put a 
bullet through bis head. “1 was having a drink with him, one 
evening, at this bar,” Lake explained, “when suddenly he turned to 
me and said: 'Lake, do I look all right?' 1 thought he looked a 

little bit out of sorts,, but nothing more than that, and slapping him 
on the back told him he was as right as rain. 'Well, I am not/ he 
answered. 'I am mad-' And sure enough he was. That same 
evening he went home and shot hi msetf This Jtappened last week. 
You can. imagine how I feel about it/' Lake ordered another drink 
to steady himself. I forget now the cause of the other suicide, i 
turned to Mrs. Lake to see how she was taking it. Catching my 
glance, she- raised her gbws and drank our health, ,H We h d better bt 
getting Out of her* pretty soon ourselves,” she laughed, “or w*'LL be 
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copping it next. 1 * “Don't worry, old girl/ 1 answered Late. 1 Another 
five weeks and yeti'll be on the high seas.'" 

One day w* climbed the endless seeps fading to the top of 
Trichinapoly's famous rock temple. Wo had been, asked U> remove 
our shoes before the climb, an operation performed in a rock-hewn 
antechamber which Abo served as the temple skphaftt's SlAble, 
Jd|y Jli; had watched U1 while flicking at the flies with heavy, loose 
liishes of Itia trunk. Clearly the sun never penetrated in between the 
gT *asy black columns and the elephant wa* very bored, stamping 
With muffled Ihnds of his Krtftl feet. The shattered trunk of a 
banana tree, the remains of hi* evening meal, littered the pavement. 

Up and up we climbed out into the open where the stairs became 
steeper. Drums were baling somewhere below, their steady 
rhythm floating up 10 W pricked with the shrill notes of a flute. 
Drifts of people passed us on the stairs; it was prayer time and they 
were carrying cfleririgs of coconut. Finally, reaching a blue-washed 
pavilion, we had a wonderful view out over the City. Clumps of 
feathery palms crowded in on the low, sprawling houses. From np 
there one could sec how large 30me of them ivMC, opening from one 
court into anoLher, suncumded by deep verandas with carved 
wooden pillars. From the road one could not possibly have; guessed, 
for one is deceived by the general air of dilapidation. Some of the 
houses lodged As many as four or fivo different families, the various 
sons, their wives and children comprising the household. Old Hindu 
society is matriarchal and very rlaiWllJl, 

Wc could we the great «und tank with its striped red.and-white 
walls, and then, cutting across the scene in a diagonal line, the 
rni Lway. Down its glittering rails flashed an orange and yellow tram 
imported from Japan, streamlined and drawn by a Diesel engine. 
The main industry of TrjchmopoJy is the fabrication of synthetic 
stones, and we were taken to sec the stone-cutters at work, A large 
section of the town is given over to them and wc walked down the 
streets watching them at work. Squatting in the shadt of their 
verandas, they whittle away with a strong instrument that looks like 
a bow. Stop near one of them and they Immediately produce art old 
cigarette-tin in which shine beautiful sapphires or blood-red rubies, 
all false, of course, but 10 expertly cut that to the naked eye they took 
quite real. It is amazing how they can cut the Stones so symmetrically 
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with the primitive instruments at their (jijpofiilr When they an* at 
work, alE ycii see ii (iuU a net wood and putty, out of which drabness 
suddenly Ofttergce A Sparkling jewel, typical of India, the country of 
eontnUts, of mud and gflitter- 

Down on the fringe of the market we came across the flower* 
setters. The flowers arc piled into baskets and sold, not in bunches, 
but by the yard. You see little girls stringing piles ufjasmine flowers 
as they would thread beads. The women twine the jasmine into 
knots wEiich they tuck into their chignons in the evening. You stilE 
sec them in the Streets,, decked with sweet-scented flower-jewellery. 
They wear Lhcir tuheroise) and jasmine ns did the lovely Ladies of the 
Ajanla frescoes. The maharanees and princesses used to deck 
themselves in the same way, but fashions have changed in the palace 
zenanas. Following our example, they now wear diamonds and 
pearls. Formerly they only wore such jewellery on special occasions. 

With the dusk came the acetylene tamps. They shed a hard, 
bright glare, much brighter than electricity, with a greenish glow 
abfrut it, like a fire-fly. The evenings in India arc magic, and as one 
wanders around the bazaars, ail is tinsel and plastic and paper 
flowers and piles of sticky orange sweets. The fruit-vendor is nearly 
bidden, squatting amongst pyramids of water melons, mangoes and 
oranges on a kind of sloping platform with bis baskets all amuHCE 
him. Twenty different gramophones, of the old portable type that 
has to bt wound up, blart out di foment tunes. Suddenly round (he 
comer swings a procession heralded by pipes and drums. It is not 
precisely a wedding procession, but rather friends of the bride who 
are carrying offerings of flowers and fruit to her patents" home- The 
wedding will follow in a few days 1 time. 

But, of courst, the real character of Trichinopoly lies in its 
temples, which tower ill round, their huge pylons, or gopitras, reach¬ 
ing into the sky. We visited them for the first time at night; eerily 
impressive (hough they arc when seen like this, it, bin the fuff light of 
day (bat one should really judge them. They an* gigantic. Most of 
these southern temples gave me the same overwhelms og impression. 
At Madura the heavily stuccoed image) of the Hindu pantheon, 
beaked and clawed grotesques with which the jfffptiroj; are covered, 
have degenerated imo monsters and have nothing in common with 
the beautifully sculptured images of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
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Two, three hundred feet these gopurai tower into the sky, their lower 
tiers brushed with feathery tufts of palms and, above, this be¬ 
wildering display of stuccoed images, twelve-armed godlings who 
thrash the hot air, their symmetrically disposed arms looking like 
wings or the legs of a centipede. Up and up these soaring gates rise, 
symbolising, we are told, the cosmic spheres clustering around 
heaven. They do indeed appear to tower into celestial realms and it 
needs little imagination to sec them fading finally into pure ether. 

At Srirangiun warriors mounted on prancing steeds brandished 
swords and lances at us; there were halls of a thousand columns and 
great long corridors leading out into vast quadrangles designed to 
hold the crowds that gather to see the procession of gods. On all 
sides we were surrounded by gigantic representations of these gods, 
some of them hewn from a single block of stone. The nearer we got 
to the shrine tire darker it became and the ligurcs, as usual, were 
black and shiny and greasy, polished by the countless sweating 
hands that had rested upon them. 

The temples arc like towns, teeming with life. There are booths 
that sell all kinds of fascinating ware, and again the flower-sellers, 
only this lime threading their flowers not for personal adornment but 
as offerings to their gods. An enchanting little creature with a garnet 
nose-stud held up a fish in jasmine. It was for Minakshi, the fish- 
eyed goddess, one of the consorts of Shiva. 

Among other sights we saw at Madura was a large sacred tank set 
with golden lotus flowers. This tank is supposed to contain the seed 
of Shiva, the essence of immortality, and pilgrims who resort to it for 
ceremonial ablutions arc said to be purified through contact with the 
great god. Legend explains the pool with die following story. Back 
in the remote age, Shiva, married to Parvati, was about to beget 
Skanda Karttikeya, the god of war. Terrified lest the child should 
shatter the universe by its very coming into being, the other gods 
sent the fire god, Agni, to receive Shiva’s seed in his fiery mouth. 
Agni could not retain the glowing essence, and so it fell to the 
ground, where it turned into a golden lake with golden lotuses. In 
any event Agni’s dashing act proved of no avail, for so potent was 
Shiva that just by drinking from the pool Parvati conceived her 
child. 

There is no denying the fact that these southern temples are 
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improSvt by their very star, but I cannot say that they move mt 
Hardly works or architectural: beauty lei the first place, they Slave 
been further disfigured by contiiiuaE daubings of fed and yelfow 
paint and emits of whitewash, W thick at limes that it is imposiibie to 
distinguish the detail. None Of our Western cathedrals measure 
more than five hundred font in length; even the nave of St. I*cier h s U 
only six hundred foot from done to apse,. Her* in the south the 
tomplffi air enormous by comparison, Ramcsqarstti, for instance, 
lias aide corridors seven hundred feet long and them is. not IS square 
inch of its stones that has noL been carved. One is hnpjxsMd if only 
by the work those corridors must have entailed. I agree with Mr. 
Ferguswrt, who* when describing die endless groups of sculptures to 
he found in all the great halls of southern India, writes: "As works 
exhibiting difficulties overcome hy patient labour they ate un¬ 
rivalled, so far as I know, by anything found elsewhere, As works of 
art, they arc the most barbarous, it may be said the mo$t vulgar, to 
be found in India, and do more to shake one's faith in the civilisation 
of the people who produced them than anything they did in any 
other department of art, 13 * 


* Hiitety tf /in Ha flnrf Eailtm Arch\lHthn by Jama Fcrpnion. JiJm Mvrrtr, 
LohtLoiy, [$110 {revised edition), 
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MADRAS 


Madras lies on a lh in strip of land on the Coromandel CMlt, the 
earliest, territory acquired by the Honourable East India Company. 
For some time Madras, o* Fort St. George as it was then called, was 
the only stronghold worthy oF (5:e name which the Company 
possessed, and by virtue of these facts it was di* senior oF the three 
great presidencies and very flinch the- pOJt to be angled For in the 
early days of British Indiana history. OF the three ex-presidencies— 
Bombay and Calcutta bring die two others—it is certainly Madras 
that 1 would choose to live in today. It has retained more ofits 
original charm and has an Almost rural air about it. to be cornparcd, 
in its way, to Rome- 

Marla Graham, writing ahnut Bombay society in l8ia, com¬ 
plained of the country‘town manners, "The ladies,” she wither- 
irtgly remarks, “Like the ladies qF all country towns I know, are 
underbred and over-dressed.” She probably would have felt just the 
same way about Madras. As to the Ovtr-dres*ing, the haughty Mrs. 
Graham should have been a little mflrt discerning in her criticism. 
The Europeans were ewer-dressed F&r a perfectly valid reawn, that of 
keeping up appearances. Unable to compete with the jewellery 
worn by the native dignitaries they had (0 deal with, they at least 
could cut a dash In their white man's fripperies. We know that they 
succeeded, from the reports that come from the different native 
Courts. The potentates were openly envious of the quantities of 
exquisite lace and beautiful embroidery. In private, the Company's 
servants would perhaps djess Lit loose, comfortable clothes, muslin 
thirls, pyjamas and starched white caps, but lor all formal occasions 
and for public appea ranees in the streets, there seeins to have been no 
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inrlinaiion. to discard Or even modify the style of contemporary 
costume worn in England. Absurd though (heir heavy broadcloth 
breeches and jacket* and gallant bead wear were, they served their 
purpose of impressing the natives* William Hickey, the amusing, 
pleasure-loving attorney-at-law, describes one of bis suits for us in 
hh, diary on the occasion of George Ill's birthday, which was 
celebrated with much pomp, the Governor-General giving 3 dinner 
to the gentlemen of the settlement, and a bail and supper to the 
ladies. At this entertainment in spite of (lie extreme beat all the men 
.appeared in full drew with swords. “I made up for the occasion a 
eoat of pea-green lined with white silk and richly ornamented tvith a 
spangled anti foiled Eacc, waistcoat and breeches decorated in a like 
manner, being also white silk, 1 * 

It is imposjibJc when writing of one's impression of Madras not to 
be influenced by the numerous memoirs and diaries which give a 
lively picture of die city. Handing in Madras in tyfii, Mrs. Fay 
writes home to a friend that there is something uncommonly striking 
and grand about the town. “Many of the houses and public 
buildings arft very extensive and elegant. They nre covered with a 
tort of shell Lime which takes a polish like marble, I could have 
fancied myself transported into Italy, so magnificently are they 
decorated. 13 She is referring CO Fort St. George, the original Madras 
of JamtS Tl'a reign, SO named after England’s patron saint, but I 
wonder if there was not a touch of irony intended, whether it wasn't 
pure bravado on the pftrt of the Company men, to bedevil the 
Portuguese, their rivals in trade who had a settlement only three 
miles to the south at &m Thomtf. They need not have worried, for it 
was not m&ny yearn before flan Thomi became a suburb of Madras 
and even in Mrs. Fay's days the town had spread beyond the fort 
walls. 

Altered though it has been. Fort St. George still gives very much 
the impression it must have done originally. After passing through 
gates cut into the thickness of its walls, star-shaped fortific allow 
built according CO the approved method perfected by Vaubsin, Louis 
XIV’s military architect* one is confronted by stately, columned 
buildings grouped around a spacious central square. The tall spire 
of Sl Mary's Church, the first church in India, can be seen rising 
through the flame trees planted round its old laLLLngs. Nothing, 
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however, is quite as old as it seems, for there is not a building in the 
fort that has not been added to or completely rebuilt. St. Mary’s 
was entirely gone over in 1759; so also was the Council Chamber, 
which is very hard to place, for incorporated in its classical portico 
are black marble columns of a much earlier date coming from a 
colonnade constructed by Governor Pitt at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. When the French captured Madras in 1745, 
they carried the columns off to Pondicherry and there they remained 
for fifteen years until the British stormed the place and recovered 
them. Washed in clear colours, Fort St. George gives a bright, 
dignified impression, and I often returned to wander about its 
cheerful streets. I spent an interesting morning in the museum, a big 
three-storeyed yellow building with green shutters, which used to be 
the exchange where the merchants and the dealers and commanders 
of ships transacted all their business. One can imagine the bustle and 
the noise, the hagglings over the bales of printed cotton and bags of 
spices, over silks and muslins, malacca, teak, mocha coffee and China 
tea. Few noises disturb its high-ceilinged rooms today. Two ladies 
from Bengal trailed silently around with me in their ox-red saris and 
the only sound was the frail clicking of their silver jewellery. 

On the stairs I found a map of Fort St. George drawn up in 1673, 
showing the position of the bastions and towers in the sea wall. A 
town had already sprung up to the west outside the walls. Various 
details had been noted on the margin of the map: the streets had 
been of sand with brick side-walks; these were the streets that an 
early trader had described as being “sweet and clean”. He also 
extols the houses’ beautiful porticos and terraced walks with shade 
trees planted before the doors. 

Below the map stood a statue of Lord Cornwallis, one of the two 
erected in hb honour after his death, which took place in 1805 on the 
state barge while he was sailing up the Ganges. Lord Cornwallis was 
one of the first Governor-Generals to thumb hb nose at the rigid 
etiquette imposed on the Governor’s Court. Lord Minto, hb 
successor, did not fare quite so well, however, for we read of hb 
complaining rather pathetically of’’the four syces or grooms” who 
followed him whenever he went out for an evening ride. “They run 
beside my horse armed with ornamental fly-swats fashioned from 
peacock’s feathers.” He was equally unhappy when travelling by 
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palanquin. Ter he was never able to get a moment's relation, 
"Thirty people go before in two limes, which emend a great way 
forward. They carry gold and silver maces and halberds and em¬ 
broidered fans, and cow*' tails to keep the flies off All that- run on 
foot with a round speedy some of them proclaiming my Lillet.” But 
then these were external signs of pomp that probably had to be 
hprne with. Cornwallis, practical soldier that he was, slashed out 
rather at the absurdly inappiopriate clothes, and ordered his 
entourage to dispense with the heavy gold and lace jackets d uring 
meals- “I am of the opinion,” he remarked somewhat btunlly, “that 
jiht vests are less objectionable 10 the eyes than the unpleasant odour 
Of sweating men to the nose.” 

Reaching llte find floor,. I walked into a long room running the 
whole length of the house. Light poured hi through high French 
windows and streaked the walk hung with fuJl-lenglh portraits of 
Wellesley, Coote, Meadows, Hastings: familiar names in British 
India. It was an elegant room and smelt agreeably of beeswax and 
turpentine ajid of the sea. 

The East India Company obtained (heir original permission to 
trade in India wi Lh great difficulty. They were only lent the land on 
which they built their factories a»d it was made quite clear to I hem 
by the Mogul Emperor in power that they were only there on 
sufferance. ThcNawabs or Viceroys, local rulers of the Moguls, had 
to t>0 continually placated and even die Emperors themselves were 
not above taking bribes. In one of the glass Cases I found an amusing 
document: a list of acceptable presents thoughtfully sent to the 
Company by the Emperor's Ministers, like a child's letter before a 
Irirthdny to a favourite aunt. The list was a strange one and included 
clockwork junks. Also "one or two small heJd pieces will nor be 
amiss"* Efophan ts and horses are mentioned in paisanU but “good 
pieces of amber grease will do extremely well and of CQUrSC docks 
and watches that Strike Or have chimes you must by all means 
Send". 

After walking out through one of the high windows I stood on (he 
pillared veranda. The glare was terrific and I was grateful for ihe 
sea breeze that blew in across the walk. The museum iaees; duceait. 
Out across ihe bay of Bengal, and it was no doubt foom here, and 
Other balconies down (he front, that the inhabitants of the fort 
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watched for the coming of the English vessels. The arrival of an East 
Indiaman flying the Company's red and white flag must have been 
an important event The moat, overgrown now with grass, still 
borders the walls. Parallel to it runs a beach road and beyond again 
stretches a wild expanse of yellow sand, hot and shadeless but for a 
few wind-swept casuarina trees. A white line of restlen surf divides 
the flat beach from the sea, always a clear, bright blue. It was here 
on the sandy foreshore that the Company's merchants assembled to 
collect the cargoes landed from the ships riding at anchor in the 
roadstead. In spite of its importance as a trading centre, Madras 
had one very serious drawback, that of being a port-town without a 
harbour. Landing in Madras, until the artificial harbour was built, 
was a very dangerous affair, especially as in the eighteenth century 
few Englishmen could swim. Deaths by drowning were a frequent 
occurrence. It was the danger uppermost in everybody’s mind. 
Warren Hastings wrote home to a friend in England asking him to 
consult the great engineers, Smeaton and Brindley, as to whether 
something like Margate pier could not be constructed to help. Mrs. 
Fay tells us how excessively alarmed she was by the surf. “We got 
safely over it, but another boat upset just afterwards, however, 
fortunately no lifes were lost . . . Nothing is more terrible at 
Madras than the surf. They have two kinds of boats to guard against 
this great evil, but yet, notwithstanding every care, many lifes are 
lost. One of these conveyances called the massulah boat is large, but 
remarkably light, and the planks of which it is constructed are 
actually sewed together by fibres of the coconut. It is well calculated 
to stem the violence of the surf, but for greater safety it requires to be 
attended by the other, called a catamaran, which is merely com¬ 
posed of bamboos fastened together and paddled by one man. Two 
or three of these attend the massulah boat and, in case of it being 
upset, usually pick up the drowning passengers. The dexterity with 
which they manage these things is inconceivable, but no dexterity 
can entirely ward off the danger." 

Hickey points out a further detail that must have added to the 
discomfort. Upon reaching the shore much adroitness had to be 
shown in preventing the returning surf carrying the massulah boat 
out again with it, “for it runs with considerable velocity”. He tells 
us that, prepared as he was for the surf, the hideous roaring and 
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foaming of the sea made his heart palpitate quicker than usual. "The 
rowers assured us that the surf was very rnoderalc that morning, f 
thought it the most terrific thing' 1 had ever beheld, nor was my 
alarm at all lessened by observing as we approached it that Oprain 
Waddell threw aside a large boat-doak he had thrown over his own 
and my shoulders Co protect us hath from the spray of the sea and the 
IrUOnSO heat of the sun, and also took off his gloves, Upon my 
asking the reason oThis so doing he replied, T don't know that (here 
is any immediate danger, but it is ns well to be prepared.' hh Clear of 
the Madras suri‘ Hicfcey'j trouble* were not entirely over, for, jump¬ 
ing out of the boat, he sank anfck-deep inlo the burning sand, "[lie 
effect of wide h I will never forget 1 ''. 

Siin« Madras now boasts a fine harbour, the massulahs haw dis¬ 
appeared, but not the catamarans, which are Used for fishing. 1 ’.vent 
walking down on the beach one evening and found it inhabited by a 
tribe of fisher-people who live in low-built village* made out of rush, 
almost stonc-agt in their simplicity. The beach is so vast however 
that they have liLLle contact with the macadam driveway and its 
shining cars. In the days of the Hast IndSamen they no doubt 
appeared far loss primitive than they do now; they were prosperous 
then, earning a good living acting aj porters, ?fow, naked and in 
eon Ltftl-shftpcd hats, they look like gnomes coming up out oF the sea. 

The lishing fleet waijuit returning when 1 wa* there- Out at sea, 
with nothing to compare them with, the catamarans look quite a 
respectable size, their triangular sail* bellying out with the wind; but 
once near land, their sails gathered in, they arc nothing more than 
logs bound together like A raft. Curved slightly towards One end. 
Two men to a boat, they paddle them in naked through the surf] 
balancing with extraordinary poise. Once beached (hey heave these 
cumbersome float* up on to rudimentary stilts and then the women 
appear and the bargaining begins. The colours of" tlte *ceno art 
muted; the magenta, lobarcp, dull purple and black of foe women's 
saris, the muddy sea, the lustreless sands, and the fish they haggle 
over, small and fiat, a dull silver like the anklets of the women. 

How different this- same beach looks in Ackerwann's lithographs, 
littered With bundles and trunk*- ftcopfo travelled with a prodigious 
amount of luggage in, those days. One official tells us that he 
returned home with twenty-nine trunks, added to which be had two 
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traveling chests of drawers,, those mahogany, bra^bound chest* 
that asc now so mud] in fashion, Oue can imagine [he cargoes of 
those Indimncn. When Mrs. Hastings, the L dear Maria]/ painted 
so often by Zoffany, left India in the Atlai y she took witli her all her 
treasures; “a silver-plated bedstead and ivory furniture, thirly 
gallons of raac-water." But His Majesty's Customs were firm with 
her about her more personal belongings and made her pay duty On 
her ninety #y;:Err$UskE:!K and her gold doth trousers, a large sum 
which l lie East India Company graciously paid for her. 

It is in tcresting to note that Hastings had to pay the captain Eve 
thoitsand pounds in order to ptmuade him to give Up the round¬ 
house and the State cabin to Mrs- Hastings and a further thousand 
pounds far the chief ofEket’s cabin which her companion was to 
have. 

The voyage must have been acutely unoomfortable. It took, on an 
average, si* months from Southampton te Madras, a long licit 10 be 
Imprisoned in a awaying, creating world, the days broken by the 
notse of drums beaten to summon ihc passengers to meals, mono¬ 
tonous fare served up on dishes buttressed with sand-filled baize 
cushions when tlie ship rolled. 

1 hiuI bctfl to Madras already si* years ago on a brief visit and 
Cooking through my diary 1 find an entry referring to our evening 
drives. We had taken a car out along the coast to Eonere, "an old 
rtiort"* as the guide hooka Calk if, “early popular with the English 
settki 5 at Tort St- George 11 , It is a familiar occupation, this taking 
the air in India. All the time one comes across allusions to iL in the 
different memoirs. Again wc turn to Mr. Hickey, for he has a 
itra nge story to tel! UJ of one of his Erst omitig^. He had been given a 
letter of introduction Lo a liriend of his father's, a Mr. Baiwmi, who 
appears to have looked after him nobly. Had i been Mr. Dawson I 
afn not sure that I woo Idn't have found Hickey ra ther objoc Eionablc,. 
hut apparently his charm offset what in his diary I fake for 
bumptiousness. 1 refer hers to a particular episode which happened 
sliortly after his arrival. “In the evening/' notes Hiekey, “Mr, 
DaWSOn walked out to shew me his boasted garden. After going over 
wIlsiI l conceived to be a wild and uncultivated piece of ground wiLh 
scarcely a blade of grass or the least sign of vegetation, ht Suddenly 
stopped and asked me what I thought of a Madras garden, lo 
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wititfi in perfect simplicity I answered I would lc -13 him my opinion 
when I had seen otic. This answer He replied to with, "When you sec 
one, sir? Why, you are in the middle of mine' The devil I am* 
thought I. Then what a precious country am I come to, iFthis is a 
specimen of a gentleman^ garden/" But Dawson apparently 
forgave him, lor in |Ih; nest entry' Hickey says t hal Dawson ' 'would 
the following morning a ] 1(lw me a p^uy about ICn miles north¬ 

ward, bclongh^g to a friend of his with whom, we should spend the 
day and ride home in the coot of the evening, and that I should eat 
as Jiuo amd high-flavoured oyster* as ever 1 had taken in Europe. 
Wc accordingly mounted our ho ACS before daybreak, and rode 
gently to the place, going the last four miles along the sand at the 
very edge of the sea, and enjoying a most refreshing hrecze which 
blew upon us direct from the ocean, 

"Upon coming up to the door of die house, wc dismounted, hut 
not a soul appeared Lo receive us. Mr. Dawson, muds surprised, 
conducted me into the hath and loudly called for the boy. After 
repeating iliSx several times without any c.Tci:l, lie said to me; "This 
is very singular and J cannot account for it/ He then proceeded Lo 
his friend's bedchamber, from where I heard him exclaim: "Good 
God, poor Stone is dead / and again joining me, lie told me ht waj 
lying upon the bed, a corpse. The savants had (led and were in 
hiding/* 

Though much remains cf the old building* in Madras, many of 
them arc falling into disrepair. There is what the inhabitants, not 
quite inaccurately, refer co as "the HungALow 1 . I had been told to 
look out for a handsome bouse somewhere behind our hotel, but the 
description had been vague and the Indians I asked about it even 
vaguer. How should they Appreciate this Augustan architecture 
imposed on them by strangers From overseas? I finally came upon 
"(hr. Ilungalow 1 by chance, one evening; a great house surrounded 
by what used to be a large park before the tree* wert Cut dowrt- 
Thcy had been cleared very recently, for the Stumps were still green. 
Ask as I would I could- find out nothing about the place, ft must 
have been the j udgc-Advoca Le"s house, ur some equally important 
official's. It was in a pathetic condition, Lhe piaster peeling ofl" it* 
cornices and lath* missing from it* shutters, probably used as fire¬ 
wood by the family who Were camping in two of the downstairs 
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rooms. In many places the floor was rotting and it was with 
trepidation that I climbed up its great double staircase that curved 
elegantly against the wall. 

On my second visit, an old man presented himself. He did not 
talk English but with trembling hands handed me a scrap of 
crumpled paper written on in pencil in copy-book script. It 
informed the reader that the property was for sale for an approximate 
offer of five of rupees, about forty thousand pounds. ‘The 

Bungalow* had been on the market for several years; a few offcis 
had been made for it, but what could be done with such a white 
elephant ? Some speculator could cut it up into apartments, but I 
imagine that dry rot would make any thought of transformation 
prohibitive. There was nothing for it but to pull the house down and 
sell the land. This is, in fact, what happened subsequently. 

Sc George’s Cathedral in Madras is perhaps the handsomest of 
the many Anglo-Indian churches. A curving carriage-way sweeps 
up, passing between the double columns of the portico. The 
windows are shuttered and the terraces arc of marble; in fact, one 
can imagine it more as an assembly room than a house of worship. 
The interior is austere, but with its smooth white pillars and raised 
plaster ceilings it conveys a pleasant impression of light and space, 
further enhanced by long canc-seated pews. In the vestibule there is 
a charming life-size marble statue, a memorial to Dr. James 
Anderson, the one-time Physician-General in Madras. Anderson 
had also been a naturalist, the importer of silk-worm culture to India 
and the instigator of the South Kensington Natural History Museum. 
He sits in a Graeco-Adam chair, a book open on his knees, displaying 
a cactus, the staple food of the cochineal insect, which he discovered 
in Madras. 
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PAGODA COAST 


Our ships, trading along India's eastern shores, used to navigate by 
the shining points of the temples, for the coast was so Rat that (heir 
copper-lined tools could be Men glinting miles out at sea. The 
sailors, either unable to pronounce [heir ta&mc? or ignorant of them, 
gave them a somewhat ordinary nomenclature. Mahftbalipuram 
they called die 'Seven Pagodas' while Konaralt, six hundred miles 
farther north, was referred to as die 'Black Pagoda', so catted in 
contrast lo the whitewashed pagoda at Puri, another landmark 
near-by, 

Mahahaiijnira m lies Hunt fifty miles to the south of Madras and 
can bo reached by boat, up the Buckingham Canal. We took one 
look at the stagnant green waters and decided lo go by car. The 
road ted us first through great stretches of cmeraid-green paddy 
fields, then earnc a change; tall pa (ms crept up on us, their crowns of 
fan-shaped leaves pricking die pale turquoise sky. The rice had 
given way to sand bunched in hillocks and patched over with a 
variety of wild melon, a dusty green in colour. It was as £f we had 
Suddenly unrolled a Japanese print. The country had an expectant 
look aboi.it it, aj country so often does when one approaches the sea. 
Perhaps it is inherited from childhood days, this excitement over 
sandy places, dunes, and the saEtcd tang that blows off the sea, The 
sun seems to take on a more sparkling quality, touching leaves, 
people, clouds and the sea itself with points of bright light. 

I felt die magic of these, temples by the Sta long before we reached 
them, 'The Seven Pagodas' are right on the heath; one of them is 
lapped by the waves, while. Iggcnd places another of them beneath 
the water. 
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Mahabalipuram used to be an important seaport of the Pallava 
princes, another of the local Hindu dynasties. They rose into 
prominence about A.D. 325, and disappeared, absorbed by the 
conquering Cholat, about a.d. 900. One hears of them trading with 
Ceylon and Java and Malay, and as far afield as China and Arabia. 
The sea-girt temples are all that remain of this once prosperous city, 
and are thought to date from the seventh century. 

These temples have a singular nature, for, like Ellora, they are 
carved out of solid rock. The Pallava sculptors found an out¬ 
cropping of hard granite, large detached boulders, monoliths, which 
they whittled into the semblance of shrines or raths, processional 
cars used to transport the idols of the Hindu gods on festal days. Its 
me to designate a type of temple probably stems from the concept 
that the sanctuary was a reproduction of the celestial chariot of the 
deities. Their scale is small, the largest rath measuring twelve feet in 
height. Another strange thing about them is that they are all un¬ 
finished, some of the carvings having been left merely blocked out, 
the sculptor’s intention in some instances barely indicated. The 
chisel marks of thirteen centuries ago still catch the light on the 
humped back of Nandi, the Indian bull, lying calm and contem¬ 
plative outside one of the shrines. It looks as if the workmen had 
been suddenly called off, perhaps as a result of the Chola invasion. 
Fcrgusson has another theory: having nearly finished the exteriors, 
the sculptor-architects started excavating the interior—blocking out 
columns. Not practised enough in stone construction, and with the 
tradition of their earlier buildings of wood still fresh in their 
memories, the)' modelled the raths, leaving only such pillars and 
supports as were sufficient to hold up a wooden roof. They had 
hardly begun hollowing out the shrine when the whole rock cracked 
open, exposing the sky. Had the excavation been completed, the 
lower storey would certainly have been crushed to powder. Dis¬ 
couraged, they left their monuments unfinished. 

Good architects they may not have been, but as sculptors they are 
unsurpassed in Indian history. They have taken enormous granite 
boulders and into their depths they have cut a whole Court of one of 
the Pallavan Kings. One sees elegant, elongated figures posturing, 
twisting and turning into profile; so alive are they that it looks as if 
the sculptor had released them from the stone in which they had 
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liccn imprisoned, and they pulse with flic same vitality that Michel' 
angelo Rave lo his slaves. We see (lie douor, King Mahendravurma, 
and his wives; they have long attenuated limbs with gentle oval 
fares anti high cheek-bones. The King leads his first wife by (he 
hand, gesticulating at the same time in a graceful mJnistr to the 
spectator, Indicating perhaps the KiPples He bJW built. Guarding 
the sanctuary in which the King ij depicted are the usual door¬ 
keepers. We had seen them aEready a.t Eiephanta, watching over 
Shiva's Here one of them postures with hand On hip and 

one ami leaning lightly against the niche in which he stands—the 
stance of a toreador waiting to ttiaJia hit entry into the arena, only 
the nervous tension is tacking. 

In another shrine we see Vishnu sleeping, guarded over hy divine 
beings - A beautiful goddess knee!* in supplication at his feet, while 
watchers are on the alert tor any danger. One figure Sunni US if be 
had heard a sound, holding a club in. his hand and looking over a 
heightened shoulder with a magnificently proud gesture. The 
watchers might equally well be demons repulsed by the emanation 
of sanctity that exudes from the steeping figure, for never has a god 
appeared more sublime. Vishnu is a state of slumbering 

wakefulness, reposing on the World Serpent of seven heads, while 
his bed is of serpents’ coils; he waits, lor it Is the interval between die 
dissolution of die world and its now creation. 

Even when finished, these extraordinary jculptures have blurred 
contours, for the salt-laden wind has smudged the hard granite. But 
how lovely they are Like this, as the sparkling sea-light pours over 
them, casting deep shadows. Here is ParvUti, Shiva's wife, in one of 
her many forms. She is shown as the fierce goddess Durga in the 
guise of a young Amazon, astride a lion, quite naked except for her 
jewels. A tassel of pearls hangs from between her full breasts and 
swings down over her fine hips. It is blown aside by the speed at which 
her mount is carrying; her. A talL spiral head-dress covera her beauti¬ 
ful head. Two of her arms^sbe lias eight—are drawing 1 bow with 
the assurance of a practised wa rrior, and, as Durga, she is invisible. 
Wc know that she will be successful in her exploit, in rescuing the 
untveT^e from the tyranny of the buffalo-shaped demon, Mahisa, 
who Is greater in stature and strength Ilian all the gods. 

There is not a rock Of boulder innocent of carving- One of the 
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most beautiful is of the mythical descent of the River Ganges from 
heaven to earth. The sculptors have taken the whole face of a rock 
wall measuring some ninety feet and covered it from top to bottom 
with "all creatures great and small’*, a whole multitude of deities, 
mortals and animals. A natural cleft in the centre of the giant 
boulder represents the River Ganges and towards it from both sides 
hurry the multitudes to give thanks to Shiva for his miraculous gift 
to the Indian world. We see them gathering on the banks, holy men 
in deep meditation, lions and tigers, deer and elephants, all por¬ 
trayed life-size. Above, suspended on stone clouds, are the dtvas of 
the skies, their arms uplifted as a sign of reverence. One is conscious 
of a kind of suppressed excitement as if one were almost part of the 
scene—this extraordinary effervescence of carving that emerges from 
the matrix of stone. 

According to the Hindus, "the earth was deprived completely of 
water as a result of certain curious magical happenings, and the holy 
sage Bhagiratha gained the grace of the celestial river-goddess 
Ganga by a series of incredible austerities, so that she consented to 
descend to the earth. The yogi had then to gain, through further 
austerities, the favour of Shiva, enthroned on the Himalayas, and 
beg him to receive the weight of the river on his Adamantean head; 
for its fall would otherwise crush and shatter the surface of the earth. 
This boon too having been granted, the river—a kind of Milky Way 
—came down and became entangled in the masses of Shiva’s matted 
hair, which somewhat slowed the mighty rush and reduced the 
destructive force of the heavenly stream. From the god’s head the 
waters descended to the Himalayas, and there they break into the 
world to the present day”.* 

Aldous Huxley f found that a visit to India made him realise how 
fortunate, so far as the arts are concerned, Europe had been in its 
religions. “The Olympian religion of antiquity,” he writes, "and, 
except occasionally, the Christianity which took its place, were both 
favourable to the production of works of art, and the art which they 
favoured was, on the whole, a singularly reasonable and decent kind 
of art. Neither paganism nor Christianity imposed restrictions on 

• Tht Art qf Ia&m Asia by Dr. Heinrich Zimmer. Pantheon Books, New York, 
1955 (Bollingen Series 39). 

f Jetting Pilelt by Aldoui Huxley. Chatto & Windus, London, 1936. 
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what the artist might represent; nor did either demand of bjui that 
he should try to represent th* unrepresentable. The Olympian 
ddds were men made gods; the Saviour of the Christians was Cod 
made man. An artist could work to the greater glory of Zeua or of 
Jeans without even going EttyOnd the boundaries, of real and actual 
human life, 

''How different is the state of things in India, Here, one of the 
most predominant religions forbids absolutely the representation of 
tha human, form, and even, where Moslem orthodoxy is Strict, of 
any living animal form whatever , . . Mohammedan art tends, in 
consequence, to be empty, barren and monotonous." 

Here, I must admit, I agree with him.. But when we come to 
Hinduism, I find him altogether too sweeping, "Hinduism," he 
continues, “on the other hand, permits the representation of things 
human, but adds that the human is not enough. It tells the artist 
that it is his business to express symbolically the superhuman., the 
Spiritual, th* pure metaphysical idea.” He then picks on the 
BAagai-ad (Jill, and complains that the catalogue of Krishna's 
members, features and wardrobe covers several pages, Krishna 
reveals lumMlf in a form hitherto un beheld by mortal eyes; with 
many divine ornaments, with many upraised divine weapons, ’.rear- 
in^ divine necklaces and vestments, anointed with divine unguents, 
the God ail-marvellous, boundless, with face turned every way—and 
so on r AhH w hat, he aslo, Ls [he significance of these grotesque and 
repulsive monsters 7 They are symbolic, he answers, of the cosmos. 
"They are the One made manifest, the All in » nutshell- Hindu 
artists are trying to express in terms of form what, can only be 
expr££$£d‘'™and not very clearly at that, for it is difficult to speak 
lucidly about things of which one knows nothing—in words. The 
Hindus are too much interested in metaphysics and ultimate: 
Reality to make good artists. Art ii not the discovery of Reality— 
whatever Reality may be, and no human being can possibly know. 
It is the organisation of chaotic appearance into an orderly ant] 
human universe-." 

Surely Miss Kramisch is much nearer foe truth when she writes i 
"In Indian sculpture and painting foe majority of foe figures are 
based on the human body. Like other natural shapes, this belongs 
to the visible world, and is shown together with the way of seeing it, 
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All natural shapes, whether animal, plant, or stone, are known to be 
instinct with life. Man's body itself, in its living, breathing integrity, 
is the place where the outer world is transformed. Moreover, it is 
also the scene of the transformation of the self, that is to say of the as 
yet unregenerate psychological ego. In this transformed shape the 
self is represented in art. Thus changed it is translated into form. 
The transformation results from an inner process of realisation. It 
is not visible to the physical eye; it belongs to the ‘unseen*. The 
world of inner reality differs from the outer world but could not 
exist without it. Art is the meeting-ground of the two worlds and, in 
India, relates the transformation of the inner world into the outer. 

“The Greeks made gods of their marble statues of perfectly pro¬ 
portioned man. In India, the discipline of yoga not only controls 
the physical body, but purges and rebuilds the whole living being. 
The human body transformed by yoga is shown free not only from 
defects, but also from its actual physical nature. The sensation of 
lightness, of release from the bondage of the physical body induced 
by the practice of yoga, produces the ‘subtle body*. The subtle body 
is filled by breath and nourished by the pulsating sap of life. It is 
the vehicle for states of realisation above the physical state; in art, 
it is their receptacle, conduit and shape. The Greeks took as their 
ideal the disciplined, athletic physical body; the Indians took the 
disciplined state, or subtle body of inner realisations, on which to 
model the shape of their images. Greek sculptors were not neces¬ 
sarily athletes, nor were all Indian artists yogis. In either case, train¬ 
ing and environment equipped them with their own characteristic 
types and sensibilities.’’* 

In many cases it is difficult for us to judge the worth of some of 
these sculptures because they defy all the canons of Western criti¬ 
cism. But those that deal with purely secular subjects or spiritual 
subjects treated in a realistic way are of unquestionable beauty. 
We find such at Konarak, or the 'Black Pagoda’, dedicated to the 
sun god Suraya (Vishnu in another form), the sculptural motives 
being the illustration of the kama-sutra, the Indian art amaUnia. 

The temples at Bhubaneswar, to which we flew on the way to 
Konarak, come in dusters like those cylindrical fungi one finds in 
England, and like them are to be found in waste places. Driving 

• Tht Art if fAron/A iht Agts by Stella Kramruch. 
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alon^, one suddenly comes upon i group of them, grey-stoned and 
lichenous, towering against the sky. Except for the largo Lingaraja 
TetnpJe, they are ali more or [ess the lame, the main body of the 
temple being composed of a tower which begins to curve inwards at 
about one-third of its height. It has a sounded SOp crowned by a 
Hat stone disc. The upward moveuien t of this graceful curving tower 
v emphasised by deep vertical inlets or carved ribs. They look sturdy 
and Strong and heavily planted on the ground, almost vegetable- 
looking in the way they grow, like those orgasi-pipe cacti one new 
dotting the deserts of Ariitona. In the seams, as it were* of the 
conical spires cluster small turrets repeating the shape of the lower, 
A tremendous force SCems to drive the sculpture upwards. 

The drive to (Conarak from Bhubaneswar is over country roads, 
sometimes nothing better than cart-tracks. Our driver seemed very 
nervous after tlie rain and kept on stopping to make sure that the 
loads were passable. Each time we stopped I became more and 
more anxious, waiting for that shake of the head that meant that 
everything was all right. But even had they told us that [he roads 
were too muddy, I think I would have refused to turn back. 

It was an idyllic countryside. Otic of die prettiest drives we took 
in India; small mud villages act amidst {palms and paddy fields. The 
country was rich and green, not the sodden, almost too opulent 
black-green of the Malaljar coast, but spread out, more subtly 
beautiful . The mud walls of each village were sprigged and dotted 
with geometric patterns painted in whitewash with a stifr brush 
made from the frayed ends of bamboo stkka ■ tfi£j process gave the 
design a kind cf third dimension, as if one were looking at it through 
someone else’s spectacles and the focus was wrong. Water hyacinths 
had taken Over whore the villagers liad not planted rice. Stiff little 
rounded leaves like mice's cars stuck out of the black water, and 
amongst them waded snowy-white egrets. 

I have often noticed when traveling how colours come iu drifte: 
one day everything seems to be red,, on another, blue, and places 
too have their colours. On this day everything was white; the white 
bullocks hauling their- lumbering carts were of the same porcelain 
whiteness as the egrets ■ the men leading the carts were also while, or 
rather all dressed in spotlessly white dhotis. With their hsirlea 
ehesLj, square shoulders, rounded arms and longdriuged almond- 

o" 
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shaped eyes* they looked as if they had Stepped down Out of a frieze 
on Ode of their temples. 

Suddenly in the middle of all this I spotted a palanquin being 
jogged along a footpath that led atHM the fields. It came as a great 
(hock, [Jjt palanquin, I had not known they still existed. I wondered 
who was in it; probably some old Brahmin on his way to the great 
temple of Jajannath at Furi, hut the shutters were drawn* so we 
could- not sec. It had once been shining black lacquer* but this had 
Eong since tarnished. Red curtains gathered up into a kind of 
valance ran all the way round the outside, to be let down, I 
suppose* in the heat, It was an exact replica of the palanquins I 
had seen in these charming views painted by the Daniells, Zoffany 
and Cbinnery. Long poles are fixed to a panel at each end and 
(bene are shouldered by four men who jog along at a steady trot, 
averaging three and a half miles an hour. The movement;, I suppose, 
is somewhat jerky and it would embarrass me to feel that 1 was being 
lugged through the country-side on men |, s shoulders, especially as a 
good deal of puffing and blowing goes on, a rhythmical panting that 
puts the men Into a kind of trance like the chanting of rowers on the 
Nile when they have to ferry you across the full force of the river in 
Rood. 

I have already given a. vague impression of Furi and of our view 
hotn a ntighbouring house-top into the courtyard of the great temple 
of Jajanrath. Jajannath is an incarnation of Vishnu, and means in 
Sanskrit 'Lord of the L'nivcrse'. Puri is dedicated to him and is a 
town of great sanctity, its narrow streets crowded with lodging* 
houses. A broad avenue cuts diagonally across it, down, which 
Jajannatb’s enormotu. car is deawn at festival time when the god 
goes to his temple in the country for the rains. Some hundred 
thousand pilgrims converge on the town during June and July to 
pay homage to Jajannath, as the very sight of his image supposedly 
absolve! their sins, l n medieval times the influx of pilgrims to this 
shrine was so great that, before the occupation of the province by the 
British, no organisation could cope with the large mass of humanity 
that (foaled towards the shrine. "Thousands of pilgrims used to 
perish on the way Or die at Burl for want of food and shelter and 
through overcrowding. But this had no deterrent effect on the 
pilgrims because it was considered a blessing to die within sight of 
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Jajannath, and pilgrims often courted death by throwing themselves 
jjl front of his car when his idol was taken in procession, ,r * 

The immense popularity of the shrine is due to the doctrine of 
tote rati on preached by (he Brahmins who attend the god. “Before 
Jajannath/' they say, ,|,| aJl castes are equal.” Six thousand male 
adult priests attend him within those grey wails that none but those 
practising the Hindu faith can enter. It is the most strictly guarded 
temple itt India, including the monastic establishments in the 
vicinity and the pilgrim guides who roam through India to escort 
the pilgrims, there arc probably thirty thousand souls dependent on 
Jajannath. The temple must be immensely rich, as every pilgrim 
gives offerings appropriate to his standing. The dying Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh of the Punjab bequeathed the Koh-i-noor to Jajan¬ 
nath, but liii successors,, as we know, did not give effect to his 
bequest, A largo diamond, however, does glitter in Jajannath 1 ; head. 

I have seen an engraving of Jajannath's idol and it appears to be 
a crude affair, a habited image looting like a voodoo doL. He stands 
along with his sister, Subhadra, and his brother, Balatama, who am 
worshipped with him, placed in a row in ill* Central shrine, hutky, 
hideous wooden busts grimacing with wide staring eyes and slit 
mouths like negroid masks, slashed with black, yellow and white 
paint. The posts on which they repose are dressed in brightly 
coloured cottons to represent bodies. Jajarmath’s brother has 
stumps of arms projecting horizontally forward liom the cars, while 
Subhadra is entirely devoid of even that approximation to the 
human form. 

Puri with its lepers and ila cows with five legs frightened me. As 
we were Sta nding on the rooftop of our house, a man appeared out 
of the crowd carrying a child in his arms. He ran across the square, 
past the supercilious Brahmins, up sonic steps and into a chemist's 
shop below. The child was his son, and somehow had spiked his eye 
and was holding a smaLL brown hand over the bleeding socket. The 
chemist must have told him that he could do nothing and sen t him 
to a doctor, for out Came the father a few moments later still carrying 
the child, still frantic, still trying to get somewhere. It was a nighL- 
mare scene. 

* Hindu Rtiigie*, (judjmj nnri 1 fttamtri by |\ Thu pi ax, JX R. TWapsinrrala, Sara 
ft Oo, Led., Horn jay. 
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Wc had an talent bird's-eye view from Our roof-top out Over 
the city arid Stayed up there quite some time. Some young boys 
appeared in a carriage. Walking before them, were three hooligans; 
one heat on a large drum, another had some cymbals and the third 
a (lu«. 'f hey improvised as they went along, a Westernised version 
oT some Indian song. The ca rriage could have driven straight out of 
a Western him, square and box-like, with sliding shutters, csactly 
like one of the more primitive kinds of mail-coaches, the kind the 
shcriJT'j daughter wOUid have stepped Out of in a dimity dress. The 
hoys were facing each other on high wooden seats. There were 
places for four and I think there were seven of them crowded in 
against each other. Gesticulating wildly they harangued the 
passe rS-by in the streets. They wore advertising a new film, of which 
noLtces were pasted tip on (he outside flf the coach, showing the 
Lord Krishna, heavily mascara-ed, with a dancing-girl—obviously 
some semi-mythological epic in Technicolor that would last at ieast 
three hours, for the Indian film producers have beaten Cecil B r de 
Millc at his own game. But watching the crowded carriage and 
Listening to the boys.’ frantic beating of their instruments, winch cut 
across the distant sounds of the temple music, I suddenly got a feel¬ 
ing of claustrophobia, We escaped through the crowd to our car 
and drove out to a long white beach, 

Puri has a good hotel anil supposedly the best bathing in India. 
The hotel lies among rite sand-bills, a rambling grecnomd-wbitc 
bungalow aglearn with shining brass door-handles and highly waxed 
floors- For our luncheon wc were given die moat delicious prawns 
1 have ever eaten, fat and succulent, their white flesh barely browned 
in butter, caught that morning by the famous fishermen of Purl, 
licet Creature* jo conical hats of silver straw. 

The drive to Konarak from Puri is only a matter of twenty miiej- 
Passing through a small village, we bumped to A standstill in a drift 
of sand, Unused to foreign visitors, the villagers watched us 
Curiously M we sorted out OUf various belongings—drawing-pads, 
thermos flasks, green-lined sunshades and cameras. Five minutes' 
walk and we came on Konarak, The temples of Bhubaneswar 
appear pygmies before Konarak, yet- all that is left of Konarak is the 
great Audience hall, saved by Lord Curzon, who filled it in with 
rubble and sand and sealed the door. The main part of the temple 
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colEapsed ages ago or WAS never quite finished, Ardneclogists arc 
not able to agree on this point. Anyhow* Eying in [be sand near-by 
are a pile of iron beams that have never been used, They have been 
there now for close on seven hundred years and were presumably 
■nlended as supports for a ceiling. 

A gang of ifime hundred men was waking Cm the flat enclosure 
in which the temple stands. Round lhe enclosure rusts a small wall 
about two .feet high. over which bulges the dark green foliage of a 
scrub forest, and (he distant clatter of the surf sounds just beyond 
the trees. 

The men were clearing the enclosure and like black ants swarmed 
backwards and forwards with baskets of sand on their heads. Others 
were working at the paving of the terrace, straining At crowbars, 
heaving great slabs of stone into place- Watching them wtt the 
curator, a dapper little man in jodhpurs with a riding whip. We 
were introduced to him and he proved very knowledgeable about 
his temple. "Every evening I ride around on my pony. You have 
no Idea of the peace and the calm of this place, not, of course, with 
all this going on," and he Laughed, showing very white teeth under 
a clipped motistache. But the work, like the sea, was merely 
incidental; one hardly noticed it. Sensing our excitement, the 
curator took us in hand. He led us over to a point where we had a 
view of the temple as a whole. '"You see,” he said, pointing with his 
whip, "it is an architectural image—the mythical chariot of the 
sun.” Konarak is a perfect allegory in stone: a great rath, or wheeled 
car, rolling on twenty-four giant wheels, twelve each side of the 
temple, each spoke beautifully carved. It is the sun’s chariot And 
One sees ic moving Off towards the sea, from where it will take flight 
and thunder across the sky, drawn by seven richly caparisoned steeds 
that strain forward on their jewelled, tracts, their forelegs pawing the 
air. It is a huge weight they have 10 cany, and the sculptor has 
caught them in A moment of strain. The horses, or rather what 
remains Of the horses, flank the stairs leading up to the eastern door¬ 
way of the great audience hall, the rsih. Of main body of ike chariot. 
One feels sorry for them, for it would take at least two hundred 
thousand hortR 10 get this vast square of stone moving. 

The roof mou nis beautifully upwards in A stepped pyramid , three 
tiers of horizontal lines diminishing As (hey ascend. Openings are 
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cut in between each tier, through which ont walks Out on to a 
platform on which stand lifo-aiae mudeians, bejewelled Sirens with 
swelling breasts, clashing on cymbals or beating on drums. Above 
them sh* rOOfiJ crowned, as with the temples at Bhubaneswar, with 
a huge ff.TiflipA'.d'j or circular fluted fininl. I climbed up there amoitg 
the sirens, but the height was too much for me and for a moment, 
having worked my way out to the very edge, t fro*e, AS Static as the 
stone musicians next to me- 

Kon&rak is the work of Narasamha I of the Ganga dynasty and 
w^s built some time between and 3264. By the middle of the 
thirteenth century great changes had taken place in India, The 
Moslems had conquered the whole of north-western and northern 
India and most parts of the neighbouring Bengal. The Hindu 
kingdom of Orissa nestling on Lhe eastern coast proved to he the only 
independent state able to muster a force strong enough to cope with 
them. With banners flying King Narusimha even took the offensive 
and conquered some southern districts of Bengal, which became part 
of the kingdom of Griasa. Tdam could not be warded off for ever, 
bin the policy adopted hy Narasimha and followed by his successors 
delayed the Moslem occupation of his kingdom by at least two 
centuries. 

The great temple ofKonarak must be judged against this historical 
background- Namsimha's successful fight against the Moslems must 
have raised his prestige enormously in the CvcJ of his contemporaries. 
The temple was probably designed both as a shrine and a memorial 
to the great King, Ideas about religious structures were in any case 
to undergo a change ill the late medieval period. The early temples 
arc small, decorated from top to bottom with cult images and 
religious motives, but breathing an unostentatious, religious fervour. 
Here, in Konarak, one is immediately conscious of the .change; all is 
grandeur and magnificence, the presiding deity is lnwsed with AS 
much pomp and State as the King. Suraya, the sun god, has an 
audience halt, and one can still see the remains of the dancing-hall 
and the foundations of what must have been the dining-hall, As in 
the late tnnplea in the south, Suraya is provided with all the 
splendour neMSAry to an oriental potentate dancing-girls, silks 
and gold, elephants and horees and palanquins, and, above all, 
estates to defray the regal expenditures on his daily worship and 
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oFFeringi, AH this is beautifully expressed by the sculptor's honey- 
coloured stone. 

I mounted the tumbled blocks of the targes! of the ruined halls to 
see the green chlorite figure of Suraya. He stood* in magnificent 
repose On hi* chariot. It is the moment of his arrival.. The sun-bird, 
no longer dying,. haj already Come down Co earth, and sunk to his 
left knee. The figure is a little Over two feet tall and yet gives the 
impression of great size. So accomplished was the sculptor that I 
remember the god as a colossus. 

Sur&ya, however, is the Only figure in Konarak shown in repose. 
In every niche, In the very spok« of the wheels on which the temple 
is supposed to roll, are carved interlocked figures, portrayed in the 
convulsed curves of erotic play. Every position which the mind of 
man lias been able to Conceive i* pOrtrtyed with consummate art 
and with an extraordinary grasp of perspective and of human 
anatomy. We witness the dalliance of dancing-girls with kings and 
princes. The mobility of dime groups is breath-taking, one can 
almost hear the heavy breathing their exploits occasion them, and 
yet, frank as the rendering is, they have about them a mystical aura 
of sex that is. not disturbing. 

[ asked the curator how he interpreted them. Did he believe in 
the theory of purification, which meant roughly that before being 
initiated into the Life of a devotee one had to partake of all earthly 
pleasures, indulging in the rapture* of the body? ''Perhaps ” li* 
answered, but he seemed not to be convinced. "What do you think, 
then?'* I probed. "Well, it is rather as though (he artist who 
designed this temple of the lull—" he hesitated, searching for his 
words, “-"had realised that, since (he Sun warms all life, every form 
and expression of Lt id sacred, from the most carnal to the most refined. 
Certainly, though, I think the carvings are symbolic. Do you see/ 5 
and he pointed to the great hall, “as the building mounts. to she 
sculptor becomes less erotic? On (lie roof, as you know, there are 
only female musicians. The higher you climb, the purer become the 
carvings, until eventually they fade out into abstract geometrical 
forms.” I liked the curator's interpretation. 

Unnoticed the bouts had passed, and it was almoit dark by the 
time we regained the car, to be besieged again by the curious 
villagers. I must admit 1 was now a little Curious myself- Had these 
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tempestuous scenes [urne4 them into hopeless voluptuaries? It was 
impossible W tell by looking at them, It was not until I reached 
Khsjnraho that my question was answered. 
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This was my second visit to Calcutta, T had been (.here immediately 
after the separation, having landed there on my way back from 
Australian and spent seven*] days waiting to catch my plane (o 
Ceylon. It luui been May, already rather late as far as the weather 
was concerned, I can still remember the heat, that awful blanket of 
depression that engulfed one. The thermometer had registered 
ninelydbur degrees in the shade. Under these conditions die sun, 
loses its darting radiance.- There it sits up in a colourless sky, 
molten, heavy, oppressive. It is impossible to take joy in it, and one 
avoids it. The afternoons are spent in the shuttered gloom of a hare 
hotel room, flat on one f s back, prostrate, lost in a fitful sleep like the 
poor creatures above one on the roof] half-dreaming th* EwutS away. 
My room had looked Out over the wafer-thin walls of the city, out 
over the untidy roofdinct, on which were camped these countless 
ragged creatures. They were living up there, Stretched out on 
mattresses, subsisting, it would seem, for they never moved, on the 
fetid air. Above them wheeled vultures, on silent, outstretched 
wings. Four and a bait millions had l)Mn th* population of the city 
in 1947. Crowded already to overflowing, its number had been 
doubled after the famine of 3343. A further two million, refugees 
from East Pakistan, have now added to its difficulties and (he 
migration still goes on. According to Lhe [at£)t statistics one million 
live day a»d night in the streets. We passed them in the small hnun 
of the morning on our way from (he airport, huddled one against the 
other in shapeless forms. 

It was the beginning of March and the real heat had not yet 
Started, but it w*i already uncomfortably warm. Calcutta is a kind 
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of Marseille! of the Orient, large and untidy, sprawling out over the 
flatness of the Ganges delta. The drive from the airport seemed to 
last for ever, spread out in a succession of ramshackle suburbs. We 
Watched first copper-pink rays of the sun touch on the rooftops 
and slide over down (he dirty walls (111 it reached the sleeping 
thousands like mummies under thex m gs. Quickened by the light, 
they stretched and yawned and rubbed iheis- ey«, arid thin standing 
up took on human form. A sultry breeze stirred their dhotis, their 
shawls and the loose ends of their turbans, hut being at the lAme 
temperature as the air it did not Cool. Performing a perfunctory 
toilet at the nearest tap, these rugged figures sank again by the road' 
side, squatting oil theit haunches, and there they seemed to stay flii 
evening. As in all eastern countries, it Is at night that die population 
of a big city really lives. One sees them standing in drifts by Lhe bus- 
stop, or waiting to climb upon to double-decked Crams as precarious 
in aspect as those drawn by Emett. for Pvrxh* Coloured neon lights 
dye them a raipbeny'pLnk W xtripe them like zebras with bars of 
grterl—(hcfle of them Who can afford the luxury to queue up outside 
the cinemas. 

The total figure for India's population is some three hundred and 
sixty million and the population increases by three million each 
year. Until 1991 (he growth of popula tion w&j repeatedly checked 
by famine and epidemic diseases, and in the thirty yearn from iBgi 
the Increase was only twelve million. Between icsii and iejjjt it was 
a hundred and ten million. As the- census commissioner points out, 
if it goes on in this way the population will have risen in another 
thirty years 10 five hundred and twenty million,, ''and the country 
will be faced with catastrophe, unless there can be the near miracle 
of a popular movement in favour of family limitations*'. 

The Hindu religion fortunately is not powerfully opposed £0 the 
idea of birth control. Following Mahatma Gandhi's example, the 
Government arc making widespread propaganda to try and limit 
the population. The whole Subject, in fact, is discussed with far 
greater freedom in India than in Eqgiand, and the Government 
seems to be making rapid progress in the establish mens of clinics. 
The next worry now is to increase the land under cultivation (0 
correspond with this immense increase in the number of mouths to 
be fed. Vast irrigation projects arc under way m many of the states 
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arid large dams arc l>tin£ built to combat the crop failures due. to the 
Vi S an fl of the monsoon. Jt is only on the c&astal strips that cite 
monsoon tan he relied on and before the advent of the railway and 
the motor there were few yean when it could be said that there was 
no shortage of food—and a shortage of food very quickly became a 
famine, 

Famine wai a question of distribution. Before the days of 
mechanical transport, when the country was dependent orl pack 
cAmcls, it was impossible to alleviate a famine that was really wide¬ 
spread ; it was a kind of vicious circle. The animafa bringing the 
grain would iiave to carry their Own fodder, and if the journey was 
more than a few days' march there would be no room for anything 
else. Even as late as sflyy grain lay rotting at the railway station In 
Madras because there were no bullocks with enough strength to drag 
it away, There were still eases of women selling tlieir children and 
of men eating each other. One hears of living skeletons, the very 
colour of their bones visible through the thin black film of skin that: 
covered them. Pierre Loti, travelling In India in 1904, describes for 
us the grisly spectiV: of famine stalking one of the Rajput states. 
Elbows and kncc-eapa make great swellings like die knots upon a 
stick, "A woman has just stopped 10 begat the stall of a bracelet- 
seller, who is even now eating hot and savouty pancakes. The 
woman is a mere spectre wlw clasps to her bony bosom and withered 
breasts the skeleton of a child. No, ih* trader will give her nothing; 
he does not even deign to look at her, Then the mother, wheat 
breasts arc dried up and, whose child muse die, hies into a fury and 
the cry of a maddened shfr wolf hurls itself forth, through her uu- 
clenched teeth. She is quite young, and was doubtless beautiful; 
youth sdU glimmers in her ravaged cheeks, indeed she is almost a 
child and can hardly have seen more than sixteen yean, But at last 
she understands that no one will take pity on her and that she is 
doomed. Then her despairing waif rises into the yell of a hunted 
beast that knows that its pursuers are at hand. Meanwhile, the huge 
and pampered depharm walk past with heavy tread, munching the 
oosdy forage which has been brought from distant lands." 4, 

T could quote countless similarly harrowing stories, for there is no 
dearth of them in the literature on India. But one of them seems to 
* /nrfiii tw Pierre Loii, T, Werner Laurie Ltd., London, Tjijfi, 
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me to suffict, and, contrary to the reports one reads, I have not been 
conscious of India's heart-rend ing poverty. I have not been haunted 
by reproachful tears from famished eyes, and Calcutta, the ‘Cruel 
City 3 as the Indians themselves call it, would have been the place 
where I should most likely have encountered it. It is huge and 
ramshackle and perhaps depressing, but not horrifying. These are 
the winter months, it a not even early spring yet, and Calcutta Hill 
hiA about it the barren, dusty .appearance that is usually found in 
and around railway sidings. But this is not the Calcutta I had come 
to sec j I was looking for the handsome city depicted in early en¬ 
gravings. Thomas and William Daniell, for instance, both painters 
of no small merit, brought out an album of aquatints entitled Vitwt 
of Capita. They show the fashionable residential districts as they 
were towards the end of the eighteenth century, Ihe Chowringhi 
and the Strand, where tilt gentlefolk used to take the air, the 
Esplanade and Garden Reach on the Hoogly, a branch of the 
Ganges, on which Calcutta is built. The banks of the river bdaw 
the town are studded with elegant mansions called here "garden- 
houses'. These houses are surrounded by groves and lawns which 
descend to the water's edge, “Viewed from the Hoogly,” wrote 
Colonel von Orlich in 1845, “Calcutta has the appearance of a city 
Of palaces. A tow of superb building* extends from the princely 
residence of the Governor-General along the Esplanade and pro¬ 
duces a reffiarfcahly striking effect by their handsome verandas sup¬ 
ported by h igh columns." 

T ho m HI Daniell (untie to William Daniell} shows us one of these 
bouses in a large oil painLing. It has the wealth of detail that he 
knew so well tw>W TO depict. White-columned, ii stands in a large 
park of mango trees with tamarind, fig and teak. Clumps ofbauihoo 
tower over their compact shapes and SO fragile do they look that the 
Slightest breeze must have set their delicate foliage a-flutter, if one 
listened very hard Cole could almost hear the liquid notes of the 
bulbul, India's nightingale. At night, hundred* of luminous insects 
would hover about in the dark, like iittle lamps. To place tlte scene 
more easily for the spectator Daniell has painted-in a covered 
carnage' it trundles along the near bank of the river towards the 
corner of ihc painting and Ii drawn by milk-white bullocks. They 
are humped like the dome of the carriage, like an elephant's howtlah 
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or the Bengal roofs of the Indian palaces. The rtd curtains are only 
partially drasvn and one has a glimpse of ft beautiful amber arm 
reposing amidst the draperies- The occupant is a lady of rat^t; one 
ean see a small length of her sari zigzagged over with long strips of 
silver. Her r&ce is hidden,, for Daniel! has not dared to take liberties 
wi Ih the strict rules of purdah, Hindu ladies never being seen abroad, 
but one can imagine her appearance: the eyes, which arc-already too 
long, are lengthened by lines of painty her checks are almost too red 
with the blood under the skin of amber; her raven hair* her eyelids, 
tier eyebrows, teeth, hands and nailj have ait been meticulously 
attended to, half her life being passed in complicated rituals of toilet, 
secret processes (0 render- her charm even more fascinating. This 
mysterious beauty is attended by armed horsemen, without whom no 
native of any rank ever travelled. Beyond this cortege a leng'prowed 
boat manned by si* turbaned rowers skima the atil! waters of the 
river, moving swiftly in the direction of the city; such boats were 
Oiled and along with chaises and palanquins were the usual 

form of transport in the city. 

Gnrden Tleaeii now spreads an ugliness of docks on each side of 
the river, the grand bouses art gone; but if one mounts the Hoogly 
for a mile or two' in its course one comes to Alipur, another fashion^ 
able suburb, where Warren Hastings bail! himself a bouse. There is 
a letter from Hastings dated 1779 in, which he begs a friend to send 
him Benares marble for bis staircase. A com temporary gives us a 
quick sketch of him at this period. “If his own brown coat were 
plain, his horKS had silver-plated bits wiih his crest engraved—and 
he lg budding himself a fine new house."' This house Still exists and 
many others round it. Hastings House is now a girls' seminary. 

The early houses had been comparatively simple, copies of the 
Indian village huts, comprb-tnE a central room around the outside of 
which them would be a veranda covered by an extension of the 
(hatched roof. They were known as 'Bengal houses', which tvenltt- 
ally became corrupted to 'Bungalow 3 - To hide the sloping roof there 
was a kind of artificial celling made of white doth. Curtains were 
hung over the doorway to keep out the wind and the arches of the 
veranda were guarded from the sun by curtains or lattices of split 
bamboo lined with a coarse sacking. In May and June, the hottest 
months, thest were replaced by screens of scented grass on which 
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witer was poured by half-naked coolie* while others turned the 
th&rmaiitidQte, an arrangement of fans which drove air through the 
moistened screen, lowering the temperature of the room by ten 
degrees. In the hot weather every opening was closed, and the house 
was turned into a dimly lit fortress against the Son: one would have 
to pick one's way carefully between the occasional tables in the 
drawing-room- But by the middle of the eighteenth century the 
houses had become spacious mansions, having anything tip to 
sixteen to twenty well-proportioned rooms. Importing gLass from 
Europe was still too costly, but Venetian shutters replaced windows 
and brought with them a certain degree of elegance, while they also 
allowed the free circulation of any breeze tlta?e might be. These 
houses generally followed the same plan; the dining-room and the 
drawing-room were on (he ground floor, white the middle Storey, 
surrounded by a veranda supported by pillars, contained the sitting- 
room* of the family J and in the upper storey were the bed-chambers. 
The windows were left cllt tain lei* and furniture was kept to the 
minimum because of the heat. 

Strolling around the street* giving on to Cltowringhi Road, down 
Middleton Street or Kyd or lindsay Streets, I found the great 
house*, though I had to hunt for them, for they are hidden behind 
the walls of shop* and restaurant*. Suddenly I came Upon them, 
their tall column! with shutters running between them, sheltering 
the htgh-ceilinged rooms behind- Then skirting the Maidan, a vast 
expanse of burnt grass still peopled with Englishmen in brofizfr— 
Dufferin, Kitchener, Roberts, Curzon and Peel, I made north¬ 
wards to Esplanade Row and the impressive (own hail completed in 
iS 13. Beyond this again is the old Mint, built m the purW-t Greek 
Revival Style, In central portico being a copy of the temple of 
Athena at Athens. Despite the apparent unsuitability of classical 
architecture to .an eastern landscape the effect produced is often, 
splendid; the beat example of this is Government House, residence of 
the Viceroy before the seat of government moved to Delhi and the 
original palace of the Governor-Generals of India before the investi¬ 
ture of die Viceroys. It was begun in 1799 by order of the Marquess 
Of Wellesley, the Iron Duke'3 elder brother, and its architect was a 
captain in the Bengal Engineer* called Charles Wyatt, who took 
Adam's Kedleaton Hall in Derbyshire as his model- it is now 
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tenanted by the Governor of Bengal, who seems to live only in one 
wing-. 

The Superintendent of Furniture showed us round. It (sites fire 
hundred staff to run. it, and iu huge columned balls would appear to 
dwarf even Buckingham Palace. It u rather sparseLy furnished, 
some of the rooms being quite empty. The only objects of any value 
were the eryStaE chandeliers And many of these had been removed 
for use at Delhi. They were bought in aSOr* at the sale of General 
Claude Martin's effects at Lucknow, and came from the extra¬ 
ordinary house the General built himself on (he outskirts of that 
(OWfl- I had not visited c La Martfajire", as it is called, at the time, 
otherwise I would certainly have taken more interest in them, for 
'La Martinitre 1 is probably one of the strangest monuments of tE«e 
British Raj in Indue I wondered whftt had happened to the original 
Objeeti in Government House. It must have been remarkably hand¬ 
some in Wellesley’s days, for (he Marquess certainly docs not appear 
to have stinted himself, and it setms unjust that hi* governorship 
barely outlived (he bu ilding of his Georgian palace. 

It was in the ballroom that our little guide told us of the days he 
remembered. He had been in Government House now for forty 
yean and wistfully he tallied of the *’good old days 1 *, 1 do not mean 
this as a reflection on his government, but rather on the changing 
times the world over. Nineteen thirty-eight was the year of the last 
big reception held in this room—the last it would ever see probably,, 
and it was a room made for the glitter of jewels, bright lights and 
brocades, Two shuttered balconies ran the length of the ballroom, 
while enormous foyers opened out at both ends. 

Wellesley WAS criticised for the extravagant way in which heiived- 
"Need Government House have been quite so large f" queried an 
oEficial at heme, and again; “He never moved from one room to 
another without an accompanying army cf attendants and scarcely 
left the precincts of Government House except in a coach And six 
with a foil escort of dragoons and a body of outriders proclaiming 
hij title as he went." Hastings, we read, rarely (ravelled up the 
River Hoogly with less than four hundred boats to carry hi* en¬ 
tourage, But it must be remem be red that the Englishman of the 
eighteenth century, and particularly the Englishman in India, was 
jealous of his prestige and proud cfhi} Augusian sense of style. Very 
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quickly the cBitcn, judge* and officials* Overt th&se who could not 
afford it, learned 10 live on die scale befitting their status* although 
Europeans in India were apt to overvalue themselves. They lived 
after all in a country Chat had ever been used to contrast "the in¬ 
toxicating possibility of jewel* and slave girls beyond counting one 
day, on the next, death, bashed tn bloody rag* at the feet of an 
elephant". The average official had fifty to seventy regular servants 
besides fifteen extras in the hottest weather to operate the punkahs 
and theirnan tidotes and to keep the grass screens moist. In fact a 
staff of one hundred was- by »0 means a rarity. Each family attired 
its retained in distinctive liveries, gaily coloured SMllCi trad turban* 
which were worn over muslin costumes. 

We get sudden glimpses of what life must have been tike. Colonel 
Booth* for instance* used to bathe in the Indus* which was a 
dangerous occupation on account of alligators, but the Colonel was 
so passionately food of swimming that "in spite of the alligators he 
plunge* in every morning surrounded by a crowd of hi* servants 
who hy their cries and shouts kept the reptiles at bay". And then in 
Mr. William Mackintosh's travels there ii A description of the leviie 
of a young Bengal merchant; "About the Jiour of seven* in the 
morning* hi* doorman opens the gate and the veranda is free to his 
footmen, messengers* stewards and butlers. The head bearer enter* 
his bedroom at eight o’clock. A lady quits his side and is conducted 
by a private staircase, or out of the yard. The moment the master 
throws his leg out of bed, the whole force is waiting to rush into his 
room, each making their tfeluma. He is then dressed without any 
greater exertion on his own part than if he were a statue. 11 Everyone 
rode in the morning*, equitation being looked upon as a necessity 
for the maintenance of good health. Tie Mai dart and the lanes 
leading out Ihtcmgh the garden houses 10 the Open country beyond 
were popular scenes of tliis early morning routine. Returning from 
the ride it was customary to bath and retire again to bed until about 
nine o'clock, when an enormous breakfast was served. 

Apart from the Company’s men and the military there was yet 
ano tlsef ela*S altogether, the nabobs. The Oxford Dictimtny defines a 
nabob in the Anglo-Indian sense of the word as “a person of great 
wealth* one who has amassed a fortune in India”, It was a term of 
derision used hy London society when referring to these notataux 
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mhtt t linking them. tx7 die uncouth oriental despoil of the popular 
imagination,. Nawub is ivn Indian tide given to deputy governors of 
provinces or districts hi the Mogul Empire, but it wits deformed by 
die English so that it came to be applied to the young men who left 
their native shores penniless to return in early middle-age "with 
burned completions, bad Elvers, abominably short tempera and 
execrable manners, but With ritbes enough to satisfy their every 
whim". Mr. Pearson in his excellent book* on Calcutta gives us a 
glimpse of their lives. Attended by van hesv: i:J'tliicving*ervahls (the 
nabobs of Calcutta customarily employed as many as four or five 
Indian, servants to look after their wigs, and perhaps a dozen more 
to care for their clothes), they bluitered and cajoled their way to 
forlunej "if they survived the perils of Lhc climate, and, (heir own 
excessive habits of drinking and dining, they would return to their 
homeland and throw away enormous wealth in a vain endeavour to 
win. the admiration and respect of those who judged them boorish/ 1. 
After the Life they had Led in India, they must very quietly have 
been bored wi Li) the tp-mensa of good breeding—and they could nor 
all have been vulgarians, for I found some charming rainiaturej 
painted by Indian avtisls in the Calcutta Museum *1" Europeans. It 
is hard to Wll sometimes that they arc English, for the painters Imve 
found it impossible not to invar them with their own black hair and 
swarthy complexions. There was one woman of great beauty with 
her hair dressed high in the manner of Gainsborough, with soft curls 
that fell over her shOuldcTS, One sees by her features that she must 
have been fair and tliat she must have been English. There was 
another woman with raven hair simply arranged in a, hard Line 
serftped back off her forehead: a servant is pouring out a glass of 
water for her which has been cooled i n a porous vessel covered with 
a damp Linen. They cooled their wines by means of saltpetre and 
salt. Ice, when they had it, was imported from America. In another 
miniature we see a man in a tricorn hat half sitting, half reclining, 
smoking a hookah. The hookah became an indispensable item of 
every gentleman's personal equipmen t to the extent of beipj cared 
for by a hookah-bui'dar, or pipe-hearor, whose sole duty it was to 
fted the hookah, accompanying his master everywhere, even to 
din nee* at Government House, 

* fiSKf*™ fa tr/hiJf by K, BcanOn. Tlrackcr, Spink Sc Co., Gjiculti, 
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It It hardly surprising that many of due subjects of these miniatures 
had taken on an Eurasian air. After the finst influx following' PlaSsey, 
a relatively high proportion or the nabobs were born and bred in 
Calcutta itself, and from childhood were surrounded by a cultural 
admixture of the strangest blend Although they still dressed lit* 
EtUtJpCana and lived in European houses, their habits were singularly 
exotic. African slaves were considered! fO lend colour to the house 
and negro musicians trained to play the French horn were employed 
to provide music for the evening tripe on the river, M&hy a house¬ 
hold kept ils own troop of dancing girls, who dressed in. Hut thinnest 
muslin with diamonds in their noses. '“Even the nursery rimes SO 
familiar in England were replaced by lullabies from the oldest Asian 
folklore, and one of the earliest memories of ehiidhood would be the 
Indian ayah Crooning gently: 

"Sleep make baby* 

Sleep make; 

Sleep., ohJ ohl 
Golden it thy bed, 
or silk are thy curtains, 

From Kabul the Mogul woman cornea 
To mate my master sleep !"* 

It is litcle wonder that the nabobs fob strange and awkward in the 
presence of Court society when they returned to London, 

Calcutta today is untidy and overcrowded and ugly, but sufficient 
of its part remains HO make one realise how handsome it must once 
have been. Colonel vcm Orildl was not exaggerating when he 
exclaimed thar viewed from (ht Hoogly it had the appearance of a 
city of palaces, The grandeur of the merchant princes is still evident 
if One knows where Eo took for it. 1 was much aided by the excellent 
materia! to be found in the Victoria Museum; all Mia* Kderfs 
drawings, for instance. Nothing tun give a better interpretation of 
the life Jed in the Govern or-Gen era! 1 5 piiace than her water-colour 
of her dog ^Chance'. He is seen being paraded around |h* 
grOu nds in a small howdah hung wirh red curtain*, atop of a baby 
elephant, 

* Buitrn hitrlrit by R, Pcaistin. 
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There Aro also many evocations, of the pomp and splendour of 
Victorian India, when England had really reached her apogee. We 
see engravings of the Go i tan a ndcr-in- Chiefs; tents. The luxury at 
tents pitched in what would stem the most improbable mmnmdingH 
has always fascinated me. They evoke the same kind of magic Or 
sense of wonder as did Captain Nemo’s plush- and mahog any- filled 
submarine, or, for that matter, as still do the tOSgeat-Hb Math their 
highly varnished woods, their blue lights and their thick caipets.. 
And no one cad deny the faseinatfO:! of the luxurious; lives lived by 
Saladin and the Crusader kings in tlieir gold-striped tents. In 
hmhtst one reads of their being served with gold goblets packed with 
sherbets made from the pure snows of Lebanon. But nothing could 
surpass, the splendour of the British Raj in India, When out cam- 
paigniiig Sir Jasper Nioolis, the Commander-in-Chicfj had two 
tenia for himsehj measuring about sixty feet long and thirty feet 
wide. There were also several smaller cuts enclosed in a linen fence. 
Opposite to these was the durbar tent in which the Governor- 
General resided, This was enormous and consisted of several Apart¬ 
ments, The floors were covered with the most costly carpets and the 
tents were provided with sofas, tables, chairs, And furniture of every 
kind, Chantteliera hung from the roof-pole* and pots of fern, banked 
here and there, sent their pointed shadow; over the atriped wails. 
At night iron stOvCS imparted svsirmth and cheerfulness to the settle. 
From this durbar tent a glass doOrled through a covered passage to 
the dwelling or sleeping tenr. This was lined with flowers. When 
dinner was announced the company .tat down to A long table spread 
with silver to the accompaniment of a regimental hand playing “God 
Save the Queen’, A servant in scarlet livery stood behind the chair 
of every guest, while stately Hindu Attendants fanned His Excellency 
in slow, measured movements. 

No period of British rule was unrepresented in the Victoria 
Museum. The Scene rt&w moves to Lahore and the year u tBSo, 
Ranjil Singh, the last of the great Sikh maharajas, is holding a durbar 
for Lord JLUenborough, the Governor-Geneml. Ranjit Singh's Court 
was the most brilliant in India at the time and in the picture in the 
Museum Ranjit Singh is seen wearing the H m*untain of light", or 
the Koh-i-noor, as we know it. Ho wean it as an arm-hand and it jj 
simply mounted between two other diamonds. In spite of the 
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magnificence which prevailed at bis Court, we know that Ranjit 
Singh himself was very simple in his attire and wore but few 
ornaments, but he loved to ice show and splendour in everything 
about him. rt was he who had a stale carriage built for himself, 
drawn by six horses and surrounded by a kind of veranda or plat¬ 
form on which there was room for twenty Bayaderes, who were 
obliged to amuse the ont-eyed hero during his journeys (he lost his 
eye as a consequence of small poet). 

The guests are arriving, all the Sikh princes, one in a rich gTeen 
embroidered with gold, with a red turban entwined with 
strings of pearls. He wears SO afcure ornament on his forehead, 
surmounted by a feather fastened by an agraffe of rubies; it becomes 
him extremely well, for he is very handsome, with clean-cut features, 
and it gives him a dashing and coquettish appearance. Another 
heme warrior strides in, his silver heimet wound about with pearls; 
yellow and blue silk shawls fioat over his shoulder. He has just 
arrived at full gaitop on a bay horse with a golden bridle and a 
panther Skin SW A Saddle, Duting the banquet the guests are helped 
t& wine nod requested co keep (he silver goblets and the vessels they 
use as tokens of remembrance. Kashmir shawls, ropes of pearls and 
other jewels are handed (o the European Indies arid a present for the 
Queen of England is exhibited, a beautiful green Kashmir tent 
embroidered with silk, containing silver furniture. Lord Ellcn- 
horough then produces bis presents, but the whole thing, alas, is a 
mere matter of form, for the Europeans anyhow ate not allowed to 
keep iheir presents. Attending she banquet is a superior kind of 
accountant who takes notes of all the gifts and lays an embargo on. 
I hem in the name of the East Indio Gompa ny. They arc sold after¬ 
wards, the money thus obtained helping to defray the cost of the 
presents the GovcrflOr^Gentral was obliged to give, 

I found it practically impossible drag myself away from the 
crowded galleries of this museum, but it was clcsdng time uud die last 
picture I had time to take notes on shows the arrival of one of the 
Governor -Generals at his camp. He is reviewing the troops who 
[Lnc the road on both sides:, a nd dose to i he bridge which he has to 
pass over them are some two hundred dephJUHS, richly trapped and 
mounted. As the Governor approaches, the sagacious animals 
salute him by kneeling down and raising their trunks in the air, a 
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mark of respect which they have been taught by their mahouts. 
Judging by the length of the cortege following the Governor's wake, 
\\\n(Uj\M must have lasted for at least four hours. 

ir the Eogltshmari in India Jived and plumed his house in a grand 
style, he uLo died in the same state. I had heard of the great 
melancholy burial grounds that were Co he found in G&lcutia, hut I 
had not expected them (o be on such an elaborate scale. It is true, 
of Course, that the ertrly servants of the East India Company might 
look forward to a profitable carter^. they would have been imprudent 
to CKpec t a long one. I ndeed, they died young ahd fast, carried away 
by malaria, cholera and dysentery, or* as the early seLders called 
them, in their ignorance, “putrid fevers*' and ''fluxes' 1 . The funeral 
bells toil through Hiekey's pages as Steadily as the hours in a cathedral 
close. No one knew that the water had to do with cholera, or 
mosquitoes with malaria, and bleeding was tire panacea for nil ills. 
We hear of one-of Hastings's friends being " tormented with the bite, 
for which he was prescribed mutton chop* and water". It is hardly 
surprising that they died like Hies. “Qnc year when I was in 
Calcutta/' writes a sea captain, "there were reckoned in August, 
about a thousand two hundred English, and before die beginning of 
January there were lour hundred and sixty burials registered/* Jn 
t^og it whs calculated that about twenty reinforcements were 
needed annually from England to maintain a garrison of soldiers one 
hundred strong. One continually comes across passages in the 
different memoirs, mentioning high fever*, cramp in this limbs"and 
the Stomach. “In an hour from being itiwd" one character Was 
dead. And again, “He was not ill mere than three days, so rapid is 
the progress of disease in thtt Country." It was not uncommon for 
the newcomer to dine out and find hit host and hostess dead. 
Pul refaction set in so quickly in the hot weather that the Unfortunate 
victims were generally buried two or three hours after death. 

Not only were tile doctor? powerless to stem the diseases, but the 
patients themselves, nor understanding that certain precautions were 
advisable in the tropics, did everything in their power, unwittingly, 
of course, to bring on these "terrible flunes”; their main offence was 
that of over-indulging in drinking and eating, “We Continued &ur 
Orgies," writes Hickey, “until a brilliant sun shone into the room, 
whereupon we staggered to our palanquins.” Judging by the 
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number of limes Hickey 9KJBJ to have ridden into Lhe ditch in hit 
phaeton* the labife of Calcutta must have been reconciled I* hit 
turning up hhe, if at ail. to their dinners, "dinners SO ina^nificentJy 
dressed that it would nut have discredited the coots of London’s best 
tavern,” Liberal allowances of the heat French wines were served at 
every course. It was also the age of Coasts, which must have helped 
in the consumption of spirits considerably; ’’and drinking nine 
public toasts, coffee was served and the party broke up at down," 
It was a popular conception in the eighteenth century that over¬ 
eating was the only way to stave OlT fever and, their livers congested* 
these pale-skinned foreigners were ripe meat for all the Lurking 
microbes. Once attacked they could put up only a feeble resistance 
and each hot season bore off a large crop to the burial grounds. 

The largest of these burial grounds lies several blocks away ljehind 
(he fasliionahle Cbowringhi on the corner of Rowdon and Park 
Street. I had hired myself a magnificent nuti for die morning, bright 
orange, with a here* driver to match, his beard and moustache 
henna-ed rliStet pink, his turban the colour of a brown chry¬ 
santhemum, He was a Mohammedan and his hair was dyed this 
way in honour of his prophet, who had red hair. Climbing into niy 
wonderful colour scheme, I showed the driver a map. I don’t 
Suppose he looked but he seemed to understand my English, and 
with a fine grinding of gears we took ofT, making what appeared to 
be an ingenious number of detouri. I am UOt biased with a 
particularly good bump oflooility and felt Ibat he knew what he was 
doing, but after we had been going Fhr about half an hour I began to 
be worried and asked if we were nearly there. lie answered in 
perfectly good Hindustani, and it was only then that I realised (hat 
he had rtO( understood a word of what 1 had Hid. Had I not 
interrupted him he would haw* been per fatly happy driving around 
die whole morning, never arriving anywhere. Again the map came 
out and we eventually found my corner. 

Great pointed obelisks stood all the way round us, like trees in a 
forest, and the whole district seemed to be cemeteries. Choosing one 
particular one, I entered through an old doorway. There was an 
inscribed plaque commemorating the date of its consecration i 1767, 
i t read, and it was already doted by ! 790. It bad taken only twenty- 
three yean to fill and it was an extensive site. The civic authorities 
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It&d been obliged to move over to the other aide or the road and (ben 
gradually farther and farther down the way as the years hvent by, 
until the whole district was taken over. So cramped for space had 
they been in the cemeteries I visited that the monuments were 
crowded one on top of the other like a crowd of spectator- iLomg- 
avenues cut down in between, the monuments, but, once away from 
these, the tombs crowd in peihmel ]; great plaster obelisks are set 
over arched pavilions, some of them domed, others worked with 
rustications, some decorated with Adam urns- One sets caskets with 
dahved liet raised On elaborate plinths, and rusted, black, iron 
ratlings. One tomb consisted of a collection of truncated Columns, 
each column commemorating a member at one family, the whole 
family having died simultaneously, probably of cholera. The word 
]taunts die stilt, hot air. The cemetery w*s completely deserted 
except for the crows that made a dry rustling among the dead leaves 
—the crackling noise of autumn, only it is not autumn, just the 
britde echo of leaves that have. been scorched by a pitiless sun. 
There is no damp to soften them. Wisps of dirty ivy struck half¬ 
heartedly through the dried grass ; it had not the force to climb the 
plaster walk offered it. The whole place was infinitely sad, sooty 
and grey, covered with spiders’-webs. Few people can ever visit it_ 
I read some of the inscriptions engraved on white marble slabs 
which had been floated down the river from the ancient city of Gaur 
in North Bengal. The majority seem to have died pathetically 
young. In such a graveyard is burled Rose Aylmer, die short-lived 
heroine of Walter Savage Landor'j famous elegiac poem. 

Landor met Rose in the autumn of iy^6 on the beach at Swansea. 
Landor was then oniy twenty-one and in all the fiery vigour of his 
youth, the leonine man who WAS later to become the bouteeouf 
Boython) of Didkern 3 * BUak //fltu*. Rose Aylmer was his first love, 
and when site died of cholera in Calcutta the news of her death 
inspired him to write the best known lines in All bis Vtftl lies in 
which Charles Lamb found “a chamt I cannot explain'': 

Ah, what avails the sceptred race. 

Ah, what the form divine! 

What every virtue, every grace! 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 
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Rose Aylmer, wttom these wftfccfbl eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memories And of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 
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CHAPTER I 


* 

BENARES 


Wc left Calcutta m a fug. It was strange to see the spiked frond? of 
palm. 1 ; and the broad oii-cloth leaves of the bananas appearing out of 
dense vaporous clouds; they wem, no doubt, the miaRmic vapours of 
(he delta. It was a subtle send-off for Benares,, for one hardly 
appeared to emerge from these mists, which were like veil? in a 
dream. Benares Is without. a doubt the strangest place Ln India, and 
it remains in my memory like a dream, a terrifying nightmare of 
great beauty. 

Fur a short moment on arrival we were lulled into a laV wmse of 
security, for our hotel, was in the cantonment area and was the 
product of art English woman who had taken a solid, early Victorian 
house and turned it into a charming hotel for travellers curious to 
set the city of the. dead- It Looked as only an Englishman’s house 
can look; shabby and comfortable with much dark furniture and 
sofas covered in chintz. The curtains of the windows were skimpy, 
but drawing them aside One could look Out 00 to an untidy ga rdert 
splashed everywhere with dumps of brightly ■coloured (towers. Mrs. 
Clark had died and the hotel now belonged to some friends of ours, 
the Gupta family, directors of an important silk industry. It is their 
looms It Benares that spin (he beautiful gossamer threads shot witii 
gold that we saw glinting everywhere in the sun. TV Guptas have 
had sense enough to leave the hotel exactly as they bought it, their 
only innovation being the jewellery on disptay in one of the small 
sitting‘COG rti&. They specialise in jewellery as well as silk, and have a 
line collection of Mogul jewels. There were rope? oFpearli and ruby 
stars, and bracelets set with large diamonds the size of a penny, cut 
flat in the old manner like the eighteenth-century jewels. Some of 
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the things were of great beauty, especially the bracelets, the stones 
being delicately set in tendrils of leaves worked in diamonds and 
gold. They set all their diamonds in gold and the backs of the jewels 
are invariably worked in enamels, the enamels coloured with paste 
made from crushed emeralds, sapphires and rubies: this art, Gupta 
tells me, is now lost, because the craftsmen jealously guarded their 
secret, refusing to hand it down to posterity. Gupta also explained 
to me how Benares had become the centre of the silk trade; having 
been a centre of pilgrimages for centuries, it had rather naturally 
become a place of trade. The quiet, grey-green waters of the Ganges 
are used not only to float the pious straight to heaven but also to 
transport to Calcutta and the world the shimmering cargoes of 
brocade for which the city is famous. 

The town proper lies several miles from the cantonment area and 
we had to drive there in a taxi, which took us to the main square. 
From here we walked to the river. I made the trip countless times, 
for I was to live on the ghats for the next few days. It was here on the 
long flights of stone steps leading down to the water that I was to 
experience the most extraordinary sensations, sometimes not daring 
to look at what I could see. I used to get up early in the morning 
and take one of the small river boats and be rowed slowly down the 
river past the ghats, past the furlong-wide flights of steps which lie 
like a long avenue along the water’s edge, their sweep broken every 
now and then by large octagonal platforms that cut across them, 
where the faithful meditate under mushroom-shaped umbrellas. 
The steps are very impressive, tapering at times into thin wedges 
which reach right up into the dark alleyways of the town; then again 
comes that long beautiful sweep interrupted only by these platforms. 
There are places where the steps recede in groups of terraces. 
Coming to the palace built by Rajah Man Singh of Amber, the steps 
arc suddenly cut across at right angles by smaller steps, forming 
sharp angles like those to be found on Aztec pyramids. The play of 
light dramatises the different planes. 

The buildings and the steps, the grey river and the mud, when 
occasionally one gets a glimpse of the natural river bank, are all of 
one colour, a buff-grey, the limestone becoming rose with the rising 
sun, while the oily, slow-flowing water takes on the sheen of pale 
opals. 
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The boat I took was h)ut and white and tubby ; they art ail the 
&ame, bubt over amidships with a closed-tn compartment for the 
women, the stern and the prow being left Free for the rowers. 1 sat 
on top of the cabin on a kind of terrace surrounded by a low 
balustrade about ft foot high. 

Slowly 1 would be rowed up against the current and then allowed 
to drift down again, I got the boatmen 10 retrace the same course 
again and again; there was one particularly dramatic strip of the 
river where the pftlftces reared up their great blank walls, it* or 
seven storeys high, flowering into windows only on their topmost 
floor)- As they were built on the slope of a high river bank* allowance 
had to be made for the flood w aters of the monsoons. These high, 
blank walls gave tl'O palaces a bastion-like appearance not unlike the 
medieval fortresses to be found in and around Florence. One would 
imagine these palaces to be contemporary with the Red Fort at 
Delhi or any of the flimous buildings of the Great Moguls,, but in 
point of fact they belong to the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
and ant magnificent cm amplet of India's building craft. 

Beyond and above these basdon-like walls rose hundreds of 
cupolas, and pointed, gold-covered spires of temples and shriner, 
and above this again the Emperor Aurangzeb’s mosque, which 
lowered above them ail. Ever mindful to belittle the Hindus, he had 
pulled down the mwt sacred of Sniva'i temples in order to build bis 
mosque but he could have saved himself the trouble, for in Spite of 
its dominant position it hardly counts at all, and it is only on re-read¬ 
ing my notes that I remember its existence. The atmosphere is so 
intensely Hindu at Benares that the thin minarets of Moham¬ 
medanism are as insignificant as needles in a pile ofhay. 

Tbere are over two thousand temples at Benares and about half a 
million idols; it also claims to be the oldest city in the world. It was 
already an important place sis centuries before Christ and one is 
acutely conscsQUE of its antiquity; it is not important that very little 
of what one actually sees dates beyond the- second half of the 
eighteenth century. Its age and the veneration with which it has 
been regarded; through the centuries have formed a kind of nimbus 
round the place; it is as if the very soil Juts been impregnated, which, 
indeed, is precisely what has happened, Every inch of ground, the 
pebbles, the dust of the roads, the walls and the tanks, and, above all. 
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the waters of the Ganges, are considered so sacred as to remove all 
traces of sin; anyone, of whatever creed and however great his 
misdeeds, who dies within the compass of the city is transported 
straight to heaven. 

It is very impressive: there it stands, Benares, a steep pile of 
honey-coloured stone flashing in the sun; all around, the country is 
flat and empty. On the opposite bank there is nothing, just 
cultivated fields stretching away in the mud, and beyond that a low 
line of trees. If one looks one can occasionally sec a ferry-load of 
pilgrims taking off, tiny little black dots far across the broad expanse 
of water. The Ganges at this point must be about a quarter of a mile 
wide. Slowly, negotiating the currents that send up clots of eddying 
water, they are rowed across the silently flowing river to be lost 
eventually among the other boats that are putting out in the cool of 
the evening. These boats converge and separate and meet again like 
those beetles one sees skidding around on pools at home. They are 
there, I think, for the pleasure of it and not for any other reason. 
The light is lovely at this hour. It suddenly struck me that Thebes 
must have been like this in the times of the Pharaohs, for Benares 
seems to belong to the times of classical antiquity. There is not a 
shape, no contrivance, or gesture among the crowd to suggest our 
age. 

Benares is a city of the dead. Hindus in their old age flock to 
Benares for the pleasure of dying there, and it teems with the old and 
the sick, and with widows. All day long and throughout the night, 
smoke curls up in thin clouds from the burning ghats. Walk in the 
city and you are almost bound to meet a hurried funeral procession, 
the dead borne on a litter of bamboo bound up in a winding sheet 
like a mummy, red if it is a woman, and white for a man. For 
Europeans, the shrouded corpses and the crackling pyres come as a 
shock. It horrifies us, for instance, that a person who is about to die 
should be carried down to the banks of the Ganges, where he is 
smeared with mud, quantities of which are thrust into his mouth, 
nose and ears. Once the final rites have been taken, there is no 
question of the patient recovering, for he would then become an 
outcast; this at least is what the strictest orthodox Hindus believe. 
Benares emphasises the permanence of death, yet at the same time 
there are moments when it takes on an almost festive air. Usually 
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one is conscious of a groat physical calm, engendered, no doubt, by 
the countless generations who have straggled there to die, believing' 
that the sprinkling of their asbej over the opaque surface of their 
sacred river will help them to the oblivion which is their goal, Like 
the river, they hope to be lost in the ocean of time, 

It LJ impossible to keep truck Of the hours at Hectares; again and 
again 1 found myself wandering down through the tortuous alleys 
to the river, I felt hesitant about going alone, I needed pinnl 
support, a kind of buffer between myself and the staring crowd; at 
least I COPld talk to the hoy l took w ith me when I felt embarrassed 
either by my own ill-concealed curiosity or by th* level wares of the 
holy men, the fakirs and the mountebanks that crowded in on us. 
Their looks seemed to voice a silent reproach; what, they were 
Asking, was 1 doing there? Lost in the narrow little Street*, I bad th* 
feeling of having stepped back into the past; they were lined on both 
sides with bazaars selling the trappings of religion: souvenirs for the 
pilgrims; large and small eggs fashioned out of every conceivable 
material—glass, marble, sandstone, slate. They were not, strictly 
speaking, quite the shape of an egg, being equally rounded at both 
ends, but they were, in any case, symbols of the furfur, or Shiva’s 
phallus, for Benares is sacred to Shiva. These ovals, like eggs in an 
egg-cup, are held in a jont, the symbol of the female organ or 
FatvatL 

Nearing the river the road begins to Open up and it u here that 
one is faced by the sadhus and the yogis. One is so awed by their 
appearance that it is difficult to judge them, impossible, in any ease, 
for Europeans. The holy men, (.heir hair knotted and their heads 
smeared with ashes, are dressed in a patchwork of rags and hung 
with wooden bead*. One of them was blowing on a conch shell, the 
emblem of Khiva. Some of them, dressed in brightest orange, had 
their faces smeared with a paste of ashes made from burnt eow- 
dung, and horizontal bands of yetlowstripod the forehead from which 
their eyes Stared out at us, biack holes in the greyness. 1 glanced 
back At them, but quickly, for I have a vague dread of this kind of 
thing. I noticed that the whites of their eyes were often yellow, 
crossed over with red inflamed veins. It is an actual fact that someoF 
these men can seize their eyeball wi th their hand and gradually pull 
It out of its socket, leaving it to hang loosely on tht cheek, suspended 
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by protruding muscles and veins. Farther on, we came across a 
naked youth stretched out on a bed of thorns; fixedly he stared up at 
the sky. Although I did not actually see him, there is a fakir who 
holds a flower-pot aloft above his head, and he has performed his 
vow with such energy of will that his nails have grown through the 
fleshy part of his hand and stick out the other side. During the last 
century hundreds of these ash-smeared creatures used to foregather at 
certain periods of the year and perform swinging feats, suspended at 
amazing heights by means of hooks firmly fixed in the flesh of the 
back. They then gyrated with a strip of cloth passed under them to 
catch them should the hooks give way. Sometimes they dispensed 
with even this precaution. They performed these painful rites in 
order to obtain pardon for offences they had committed, or was it, as 
one strongly suspects, a very good way of earning a living, exploiting 
the credulous ? This is certainly the impression I got at Benares. 

The boy with me seemed to be intelligent and had had a 
university education. He must have been used to our European 
curiosity and I tried to draw him out. He in turn, I noticed, 
watched me out of the comer of his eye to sec how I would react to 
alt this. We passed another man with dried lemons tied to the hairs 
of his body, which looked as if they 1 had been sewn to his skin. The 
boy read the consternation on my face. “These are not real holy 
men,” he ventured. “Such men bring shame on us. Our aim is not 
to torture the body in foolish ways for the sake of public wonder." It 
was as I had suspected; these men just sat here hoping to extract a 
few pennies from the poor pilgrims, many of whom are country 
people ready in their innocence to venerate the charlatans and give 
them food. Obviously the genuine holy man is not to be found sitting 
by the side of the road to be gasped at. Today, as in the days of old, 
the genuine sadhu retires to the mountain fastnesses or to remote 
pilgrim centres to spend his life in meditation, avoiding all contact 
with worldly things. “There are plenty of fakirs who are dead to 
pain, but the real seers,” the boy continued, “who could work 
miracles, no longer exist. They disappeared a long time ago.” 

We walked on down and soon the steps began. It is inevitable that 
one goes down to the river, which is the life-blood of this teeming 
city. We came to a small square between two flights of steps 
tenanted by the halt and the blind, a terrible study in rotting rags. 
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Here again one hurried on, for it was impossible to look long at these 
miserable creatures—then suddenly, sprawled out her full length and 
turned half on her side, was a woman, dead. Pus had oozed from her 
nose and from her open mouth, and flies had settled on her face. 
She had crawled here, poor creature, to die, alone and unattended. 
Her case had apparently been reported to the police and she would 
be burnt the next morning. I mention this sordid detail because it is 
all part of the general scene, as much part of it as the funeral 
procession that follows immediately on top of it A rich Brahmin has 
just died, one hears the music approaching down the side street, the 
clashing of cymbals and the trilling of pipes, to Europeans so 
jarringly inappropriate, for it sounds more like a wedding march. 
The contrast was acute: the dead woman and then, right on top of 
the shock of seeing her lying there, this portly Brahmin. Quickly the 
litter appeared round the comer, for the procession moved at a smart 
trot. The litter was banked up with orange and white flowers and 
between their bright petals one caught glimpses of the dead man, 
part of a fleshy forearm and the end of his feet. He looked as if be 
were asleep, for rigor mortis had not yet set in. I could see his arm 
moving with the swaying of the litter. 

As we neared the river, the scene changed; there was more space, 
and the sun and the proximity of the water seemed to have scoured 
the atmosphere. On the wooden platforms built out on stilts over the 
stairs great circular umbrellas, set at angles, rise out of the boarding 
like drifts of enormous toadstools; all is the colour of wood and 
matting, for the umbrellas are woven out of a kind of coarse reed. 
Under- the umbrellas sit the pilgrims being shaved, some of them 
reposing in a squatting position, having just performed their 
ablutions, others talking, idling away the hours between prayers. 
The scene has no age, no country, no time. The men arrayed in the 
classical folds of their dhotis and the women in their saris mark no 
special period. Having immersed themselves in the river, their thin 
draperies cling wet and transparent to their supple bodies and they 
emerge looking like Tanagra figures. 

And then, of course, everywhere among the crowds are the 
widows, some of them sitting with begging bowls, others hobbling 
along on sticks, but not all of them necessarily old. They have 
arrived here in Benares to die, their whole preoccupation is to await 
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death, and they hope it will come soon. The more fortunate amongst 
them arrive with a small capital which they give to a hostel, which 
then guarantees to feed and lodge them for life. The hostels must be 
run on the same lines as the life insurance companies, relying on the 
fact that enough widows die comparatively young to compensate for 
those who live on. The orthodox widow has a hard time of it. She is 
ostracised by society, made to shave her head and to wear a plain 
white sari and no jewels. She cannot even eat the same food as the 
rest of her family and is supposed to partake of something tasteless 
and unappetising. If she intends to adhere strictly to the rules of her 
religion there is little left for her to do but to retire from the world. 
The widows one sees in Benares are those who in other times would 
have committed suttee. 

Abte Dubois describes the ceremonies that the bereaved wife has 
to endure a few days after her husband’s death. Her house is invaded 
by her female friends and relatives, who begin by eating a meal 
prepared for them of which the widow is not allowed to partake. 
“After this they surround her and exhort her to bear her miserable 
lot with fortitude. One after another they take her in their arms, 
shed tears with her, and end by pushing her violently to the ground. 
They next join together in lamenting her widowhood, and finally 
make her sit on a small stool. Then one of her nearest female 
relatives, having previously muttered some religious formula, cuts 
the thread of the tali, the gold ornament which ever)' married woman 
in India wean round her neck. The barber is called in, and her head 
is clean shaved. This double ceremony sinks her instantly into the 
despised and hated class of widows. During the whole time that 
these curious and mournful rites are being performed, the un¬ 
fortunate victim is making the whole house resound with her cries of 
woe, cursing her sad lot a thousand times.” 

It is hardly surprising that widows were attracted to the idea of 
suttee; after all, what had they left to live for? Not only were they 
spurred on by the thought of the wretched lives they would lead as 
widows but alio by vanity, by the hope of acquiring notoriety, 
perhaps also by a genuine feeling of enthusiasm. They were 
awarded every possible honour and even deified after death. Vows 
were made and prayers addressed to them, and their intercession was 
sought in times of sickness and adversity. Such remnants of their 
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bodies as were no! cittircly consumed by the fim were cuts* devoutly 
gathered together and truwid, and small monumental pyramids 
were ertCted on ill# spot where they sacrificed themselves 14 to 
transmit to posterity the memory of these brave vic tims of conjugal 
affection—a tribute all the more conspicuous, because the erection 
of tombs is almost unknown among the Hindu!” Even to (bis (fay in 
some old Hindu houses One may come across the marks of bands 
impressed on the piaster walLs belonging to women who underwent 
suttee. 

Once site had decided to commit Suiter, the widow’s family did 
everything in their power to keep up the wretched womarfi courage, 
which Very often flagged at the last moment. She. was congratulated 
on her heroic decision and finally, when the last hours came, 
apparelled in ail her finery and bedecked, with jewels. 

There is the pathetic Story of the two young wives of one of (be 
S>Fdt Malta rajas, who wore only sixteen years of age and great 
beauties when he died. Two other wives and six of his female slaves 
had also decided to commit themtelvcs to ihe fiarnrs with his body. 
The other wives and the slave# showed no great joy at die prospect of 
being burned, but the two young ones seemed almost to be enjoying 
it. For the first, time in their fives they were able to show off their 
extraordinary beauty, which up (ill then had been jealously guarded 
in the ten ana. It was almost like a game for them ig be able to 
fiaunt their charms In front of the multitude that had assembled to 
watch ihe royal cortege. 

Amidst the sound of music, the two graceful Cjucens issued in 
solemn procession from the palace gates. Nearing the pile where 
their lord was to be burnt, they stopped and started unclasping their 
most precious jewels, giving them to their relations and friends. 
Then, in a moment of bravado, determined to pi&y the role !o the 
full, they asked for looking-glasses and wiLh a alow and mesisufed 
step walked towards the pile, sometimes gating at. the glass in their 
hands, and then at the assembly, and anxiously, like children, asking 
if any change Was observable in their countenances. There was a 
second 3 * hesitation and then before the crowd hud time to rgjjja* it, 
they had entered the glowing furnace and in an instant wen* caught 
up by the flames. 

This performance completely unnerved the other unfortunate 
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women, who were forced into the flames with hiCCS contorted with 
horror. 

It is supposed that tltc widows who decided to commit sutrcc were 
nearly always given an opiaie to Mnfipe their minds and prevent 
Them from realising the full iiflfror of what they had to endure. The 
dose was piven to them in the form of a beverage a concoction of 
saffron. Saffron is made from the dried pistils of n certain Jdrm of 
crocus and, taken in large quantity, causes violent and convulsive 
laughter, sometimes ending in death. 

It took the English yean to abolish suttee. They tried first to 
control it by making tltc local magistrate responsible. He was 
supposed to go to cadi case and to use every aigumcrtt in his power 
to dissuade the victim. It was not until 1835, during the governor- 
generalship of lord William Beniinek, that it was actually ruled 
illegal. There basic been some eases of i n Fri ngement flf the law, 
indeed there was a case of suttee only two yean ago, hut the instances 
are rare. 

Looking at the sad faces of the women here in Eenares, who have 
nothing to Occupy their Lives and who wait for death, one wonders 
sometimes if they were not better off burnt with their husbands. 
] .iidessLy they sit and stare up at one, anti T find it improbable that 
many of them have attained a high enough degree of spirituality to 
crnnpensa.Ee for the terrible emptiness OF their lives. No doubt the 
very mechanics of living occupy much of their time, and like invalids 
they wist in a world, of their own with limited horizons. 

Every morning, as I rowed down the river, I passed by one of the 
widows' hostels, a large building with a stuccoed facade overlaid 
with a mosaic of glass arid Ikui at the windows to keep the monkeys 
out. The first time I pawed it was just after sunrise and the windows 
were wide open; I heard a light, gay beating of tambourines, and 
then the widows set up a mournful dirge in their old, cracked voices, 
a nasal invocation to Shiva. 

Bcn&rts comes to me in flashes- and I have to try and describe it 
this way, in bits and pieces- It was early and there went not many 
people abroad yet, though some youths were washing [heir dhotis 
down by the waters edge. High up on the last step, right against the 
wall of a house, there was a large man sitting upright on a wooden 
bed, being ma$wgod ivith oil by a servant. He stretched and filled. 
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hit lungs with the fresh rnoming air, He was probably a Brahmin 
and certainly prosperous, for he oozed opulence, a contrast to the 
austere figure who sat directly above me on one of she platferms, the 
water lapping against its flat sides, He was an elderly man with die 
thin face of an ascetic. Very slowly my boat floated down the river, 
and from the first moment I saw him until he was lest to view he had 
not moved. He sat very erect, eyes closed and torso lKtre. His legs 
were crossed under him and his hands were rating on bis knees, only 
with palms upwards, forefinger and thumb touching as if he were 
holding - the stem of aO imaginary flower, a gesture one finds some¬ 
times in Flemish portraits. It was a very noble pOSC. He low him in 
the river stood another remarkable figure, a woman with her sari 
clinging W her body. She too was praying, standing stiLL like a 
statue. Her eyes were dosed and she was facing straight into the 
sun, but then she Opened them as she Stooped down to scoop 
up some water in a small copper dish which she was cradling in 
her bands. Another prayer and she threw it sparkling into the 
light. 

It is hard to convey the beauty of Benares in the early hours of the 
morning- The long lints of the steps, cut with knife-like shadows, 
are uninterrupted as yet by the crowd? that will gather during the 
day. One has time to take in itnd (O savour the smallest details of this 
extraordinary city—and it u surely the most extraordinary city left 
to ns now. Again I am struck hy the aRciewness of it all. I remember 
the palanquin hung with cloth of gold that came lurching down 
the steps. Reaching one of the platforms, it was set down on the 
ground. There- was a heaving ef curtains and a small figure emerged- 
She must have been a royal princess, for she was attended by four 
ladies-ih-waiting. Closely veiled they went down to thfl river and 
strevred some flowers on thosurfuceof the water. Then, suddenly, cut- 
Eng across the stillness of this SCfcftC came the strident nates of a ke-i 
being rung in Shiva's temple, A drum set up a Steady healing, throb¬ 
bing in one’s head like a pldse; on and on it wentj with no change of 
rhythm, insistent, absorbing in its monotony. The noise seemed to 
grow, drowning everything. By the time we hatf floated up past the 
burning ghats, we could no longer hear the cracklings of the logs. 
Great gusts of heated air flecked with black ashes billowed up from 
the pyres. There were four of them burning, and the bodies nW in 
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different stages of decarboamalion; one was already burnt to a heap 
of glowing ashes and would soon be gathered up anti sprinkled over 
the Ganges, The boy with me told me that only holy men, children, 
lepers anti those who have died of smallpox are not burnt but arc 
rowed out into mid-stream and lowered into the water with a 
weight- 

I watched the relations of those being burnt while they squatted 
silently in small groups on the steps. There was rtO ihow of emotion 
on their fi«J r Three more corpses appeared Jlrtd their forms were 
clearly visible through the light winding-sheets, two of them women 
and (lie third a man. They svem bound to bamboo stretcher whidl 
wert tilled down on the step® so that the corpora feel rested in the 
water. The relations had gone off to gather foci, which was Stacked 
jn a great pile a little way from the burning ground- From the 
moment hi person dies he must not be left alone and, the corpses being 
placed like this in the water, it is considered that Mother Ganges is 
watching over the body. Log by log the relatives build the pyrtl. 
The logs are not at all like ours, but crooked and bleached like the 
drift-wood one Jindi on a palm-fringed beach in the trops«. A body 
takes about four hours to burn. A professional burner with a Jong 
stave attends die pyr*. Once the fire is set, he cracks Open the skull, 
for the head has a tendency to burtl- A man's cheat and a woman's 
thighs are the parts that take longest to burn. 

Again 1 felt embarrassed about watching these burnings. Our 
boat back-watered just off the steps, but my boy assured trt that it 
was all right. The professional burner, like a stoker with his long 
stave, turns one of the bodies over on i« side and pokes &L the logs, 
which respond with a blaze. Looking up, lie notices us and start! 
picking his way over the small Skiffs moored between us and the 
steps. Wiping his ash-smeared hands on h:s dliOti, he cups them our 
in front of him and asks for haksheesh. Jt wa* difficult to ref tot, for 
wt certainly should not have been there, though nobody seemed to 
object. On the other hand it appeared equally hase- to have to pay 
for what wt had seen, so in the end the man got no thing- 

Thal evening the city took on a foadve air—it was ffoti. 1 1 proved 
rather difficult, however, to find out anything very precise on the 
Subject, lip at our hotel they proved to be vague. It was a public 
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holiday* they said, and the crowds in the streets squirted coloured 
water over each other and threw powders around, and it was 
advisable not to gjo down into the town. 

“Well, you ace, I don't advise yon to go down . , .” said the 
Indian masattr, looking away as he spoke. "Why?"' I answered, 
annoyed. He cleared his throat. "They might he rather rough with 
yon and you'll be smothered in coloured powder*" “I'll put on 
some old clothes," 1 answered- But no, this still did not satisfy him. 
It was obvious he wto keeping something back. I found out why 
later—it was simply that tbc poor man was c mb Ur rawed, Mali is a 
fertility festival which heralds (he spring, and is supposed to have 
had its origins in the aboriginal orgies of sonic powerful tribe, 
Nowadays, of course, it has become an innocent enough affairs 
rowdy crowds mils about the streets, singing lewd songs* sortie of 
them carrying phallic emblems. Very appropriately Krishna, the 
god of many loves, has become the patron god of this licentious 
festival and (hose of the pilgrims who become sufficiently excited by 
the- whole thing are supposed to be able to see visions of him dancing 
in the moonlight with hi)ja/tr. Kama, India's Cupid, is also busy on 
this night, flying through the air on a chattering parrot attended by 
lovely nymphs. He is represented as a roguish youth with a bow and 
arrow. The bow is made Out nf sugar cane, with a siring farmed of 
bees. His quiver is filled with flowers, which he shoots off. They are 
supposed to have a peculiarly healing effect. 

AIL evening I had listened to truckloads of revellers being driven 
down past the hotel to the town, singing and shouting, already rather 
tight, .Ignoring the manager 1 bounded up to my room and pul on 
an open-neck shirt and my oldest pair of trousers, and before they 
could Stop me had taken the first taxi in sight. Even the driver had 
aji evasive story to explain ffdff- By chaOOC I had my university 
student with me and he translalcd for me. Hollar and her nephew, 
Botlka (the spelling is phonetic, for I cannot find these two divine 
beings in Mr. Moor'* pantheon), had been given immorality by 
Shiva. The driver did not vouchsafe the reason for this singular 
honour, but anyhow the nephew, a somewhat sceptical character, 
wanted to prove his ntwly-aoquircd capaciiy and so deeded to 
throw himself an to a huge bonfire of his Own building. Hollar, his 
aunt, a responsible person, deeded she could not possibly let h™ 
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burn alone and conceived it W IjC her duly to experiment with him— 
a disastrous decision, for a]] [hat was left of Lheir immortality was a 
smouldering heap of ashes. Hollar, it so happened , made a 
speciality of chastising devils, and rather naturally the evil spirits, 
heating of her burning, started rejoicing, getting up to every kind of 
devilry. [ did not have time to nsk why Shiva Fund SO Cruelly misled 
Isis supporters, for at that moment an impish hrovm hand was thruit 
stealthily an at thewindow, releasing a cloud of red powder that sett led 
in a fine dust all over my hair. Almost simultaneously from the 
other side OF the car came a handful of bright yellow powder 
followed by a thorough squirting of navy-blue water from, a large 
syringe. So fust had it all happened that we did not even have time 
to see our adversaries. At this point I felt we might just as well be in 
the street and SO Opened the door of the car and got out. One felt 
like a child who steps into a muddy pond in his beat parly clothes. 
Haying gone SO far, he has an irresistible urge to go still farther and 
really wallow in the dirt. 

For what seemed hours I wandered around, shoved this way and 
that by the crowd that,, being Indian, was predominantly male. 
Every now and then one would be conscious of liquid looks from 
sort!* black eyes rimmed round with kohl, A faint odour of jasmine 
would scent the air- coming from the bunches of flowers knotted in 
some girl’s chignon. But for the most part it was coconut oil that One 
smelt, for all round me it shone oil the curled and waving hair of the 
youth of Benares. The Indians have wonderful hair, which grows 
like the plumes in a duck’s tail down them necks, curling over the ears 
and brushing up in heavy waves off their smooth olive foreheads. It 
grows beautifully and is as black as their teeth are white. There is no 
denying the fact that the Hindus are extremely good-looking. 

I don’t remember very clearly what happened in the end. I know 
I walked for hou rs, lost in a kind, of dream, the air round me smoking 
with coloured powders. 1 waj glad that the manager was not up to 
receive me when finally I did get back to the hotel. 

The next morning, down by the Ganges, there was a Strong smell 
of wet hair and soap. The pavements,, the streets, the step* of the 
ghats, the soapsuds with which the devout were lathering them- 
selves, even the sacred river itself, were pink from the night's powder- 
throwing. 
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A wide veranda ran round our rooms on the first floor of our hold; 
it was a rather gloomy Victorian, building, but the garden was 
pretty, with beds of yellow catiea lilies, and above them tail 
eucalyptus trees dangling their long lea ties, a tender green in ee!n%r h 
turning to pink at the tips, Lucknow was different from dte other 
towns we had seen and had an air of provincial royalty about it, like 
Munich, It had been the capital of the Nawabs of Qudh, and the 
Nawabs, like the WLttdsbachs, had a passion for building. Large, 
cheaply eorrftrUCtcd pSlAcfiS point their minarets and blow up their 
onion-shaped domes like bubbles 00 the skyline, one finds them 
whichever way one turns : mosques and palaces, pavilions and 
tombs. They are effective,, but their style is late and decadent and 
does not bear closer inspection. They arc shoddy st4g('*ets that lie 
crumbling in the iUn; sacking hangs at the windows of elegant 
kiosks and piaster drips off their attenuated columns. One walks 
round vast, blue-green audience halls, hung with red and wbita 
Bohemian chandeliers. Great mirrors in elaboraidy gilded frames 
hang Out from the floor in between windows with hroken panes- 
These surely am the palaces that inspired Nash when he was 
building the Brighton Pavilion. Fanny Eden found one of them, 
the Ctiatar Manril, so pleasing that it was |he only residence she 
coveted in India. The statues for thi* palace, she tells us, were 
brought ov^r from England- The King had been delighted with them 
but had had them sec, for some obscure reason that Miss Eden does 
not divulge, not on their feet, as ordinary statues, but on their head«- 
They have, I am glad to relate, regained their equilibrium smee her 
day, Lucknow stem* to have been one of the few places in India that 
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Fanny £den enjoyed. She goes on in the next paragraph to describe 
Llie King; “When the Prince of Oildh got off his elephant, George 
[Lord Auckland, Miss £den h s brother, who was Governor-General of 
India from 3836-43] had to embrace him three timesr We shook 
hands with him and 1 nearly made a snatch nt the great emerald he 
were on his thumb. He wore n gold cloth turban with an egret of 
diamonds with two great emerald pears hanging from it—his vest 
and tunic also absorbed a quantity of jewels. He had two sons with 
him, very fair-bokidg hoys* a little rouged." 

They were a. rakish- loo king lot, these Kings of Oudh, Tlity were 
Persian by origin and of humble descent* the first Nawab having' 
been a merchant before being appointed Governor of Oudh by the 
Emperor at Delhi. The title of King was conferred on the family in 
J&19 by the British when they made Oudh an independent state. I 
found portraits of them hanging in an annexe to the museum, 
showing them as a large-boned family, prone to fat. VVajict Ali Shah, 
the last of their line, deposed by the Governor-General In 165,6 [the 
year of the Mutiny), was the most extravagant-looking creature, The 
full-length portrait shows him dressed in black-and-white chintz. 
Large peiris are clasped at his nock and his robe is especially cut to 
expose bis chest, which is so full and puffy that it resembles a woman's 
breasts. His face is small and hung with double chins. He has a long, 
thin nose and a small Cupid’s mouth, over which curls a thin 
moustache. Hi* black hair ia oiled into long snaky curls and divides 
over his fleshy ears, which ait bung with huge drop pearls. On the 
aide t>f his head lie wears a kind of forage cap. His hands are pudgy 
and one of them rests on the jesvelled hilt of his sword, a weapon 
surely never employed by His Majesty, The local guide-book 
remarks somewhat guardedly that the character and habits of tins 
monster were not such as to encourage the prospects of improvement 
in governing an estate, "Repeated admonishments had been made 
to His Majesty, but singers and females, provided for his amusement, 
occupied all his time. The singers were all dams, the lowest caste in 
India, and were Continually meddling in the nCfcius of Stale. Seeing 
that it was useless 10 expect reform from such n creature, the British 
Government had no alternative but lo depose him, 9h He was 
banished to Calcutta, where he died thirty years later. 

Sitting on the balcony of our hotel 1 was turning the pages of 
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Murray 3 * handbook,* scanning the small, closely peeked print, nay 
red pencil poised ready to mark any passage of interest, Murray’s is 
an invaluable guide, cautious, level-headed, never committing 
itself. It is Only when it COm« to the Mutiny that it really lets itself 
go. Lucknow gets twenty columns on the defence of the Residency, 
the nutsacre of Cawnpoie hardly less. It is equally voluble on (he 
fall of Delhi. The Mutiny is better documented in Murray's hand¬ 
book than any other single event in Indian history. Curio VJ, I 
turned to the preface and discovered the reason. It was published 
originally En dixeevaLurr.es and the first volume appeared in 1859, 
just two years after die Mutiny. Captain Easlwlck, who prepared it, 
made long visits EO India during the ’fifties in order to collect the 
material, and was undoubtedly in India when the Mutiny broke 
out. Not living in the country, he saw the whole affair as a new¬ 
comer, and judged it. as would any mid-Victorian Englishman; and 
it impressed him perhaps more than it need have done. The Mutiny 
was, after all, confined to a comparatively small area round Delhi; 
but he considered it, as did Lhc man at home in England, a serious 
threat to Bri tain’s power in India, He wM right 10 be nervous, for 
India was indeed held by bluff r»Lhcx than by force; if there was (O 
be. any real trouble, it could have been disastrous, Al Mr. Woodruff 
says,f there was one English soldier to every five Indian soldiers, and 
one soldier fair or dark to every si* hundred civilians. No one can 
deny the extraordinary courage of the garrison defending Lueknow h s 
Residency. “There dot, not stand", said Lord Canning, "recorded 
jn the annals of war an achievement mors truly heroic." 

Today the Rejidency grounds look like an eighteenth-century 
Ikjmpcii. Grey LEehenous plaster peels off the wails, eaptHutg elaborate 
brick-work, and plants grow from the fUsurCJ while "brilliant 
creepers rooted in heroic siutts" tug at die crumbling WChes, 
testing round columned arcades. 

The Residency has been left exactly as it was on that memorable 
day in November when the garrison, at last reheved by Sir Crditi 
Campbell, limped out in pathetic file. With a force numbering four 
thousand five hundred strong Campbell had. managed to rout the 

- A Hah.IIhxX- fir Tr-uxilirt i'n Jndifl niuf fdtirroir, Si™ jlw' ttjwn, Jehu Mumy, 
London (Afiimqj'jr Cf-idf}, 

^ Tht Mm MfaRuitii India by Hi slip Woodruff jMSalSmsi Cape, Lrnsdai, 
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besieging rebels who outnumbered him seven lo one. All ruins take 
on ei romantic, PiTantsquc Stir, and the Residency and its 
dependencies-, having been built at the turn of the last century, are 
sufficiently classic to appear now quite dateless, Light trees catch 
the jun an their shiny Leaves and, breaking its fall, dapple it like a 
Pissarro on the grey walls- Further to enhance it I he British have 
turned what must have heen a pile of rubble into an enchanting 
garden of herbaceous borders and sweeping lawns. Much to their 
credit the Indian Government have kept it up beautifully and every 
evening now ant sets the young university students in their white 
shirt-tails studying among the antirrhinum, the godotias and the 
sweet-peas, They ait on the lawns, or walk around hand in hand, 
mumbling passages that have to be Learnt by heart- The choice of 
flowers is ordinary enough, but perhaps it was precisely this that 
made it so touching, Ir could almost be a park in England- Only if 
one looks very carefully docs One notice nature asserting hcreell", 
refusing to be cudgelled against her will., to be given a temperate 
Character that was not here- Petxia winds its blue-mauVC Sowers 
round (he gate-posts, there arc too many amaryllis* and then 
suddenly out of a shrubbery explodes a thicket of palms, their 
aggressive tio pica I Ety pricking the sky r 

Hie floors have fatten in and the rods have disappeared long agO h 
but one can Still mount the tower of the Residency from which 
floated the Union Jack. Throughout the siege it was the marksmen’s 
favourite target; (heir bullets riddled tbt bunting, cut the halyards 
and splintered the Staff; but after dark the flag was patched and 
refitted and in (he morning was always flying. There is a granite 
cross in (hi Lawn in memory of (he officers and men, unveiled in 1899 
by Lady lEigHs, the widow of Sir John Inglb, who had been in 
command of the troops throughout the siege. Lady Inglis died in 
8904; she must have been a remarkable woman, for not 0H6£ in her 
diary dues she dramatise the horror of their Lives. She emerges as (lie 
kind" of woman the flritiah Empire can be proud of, ft lady with (he 
selfless qualities of Florence Nightingale, She does not mention it in 
her OWIt diary,* hut when the Residency was finally evacuated and 
the women had to walk Jix miles. Lady Inghs walked with them, 

■ Tkt SUs* if Lucknow by The Htmminibli: Lady lilgl*- Jams* It. Olftood 
Mc-Iivninr -Si Go., Lor.Jon, 1S99. 
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refusing to use the carriage which had been prepared for her. We 
saw the crowded cemetery and she plaque commemorating the place 
where Sir Henry Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner for Oudh, fell 
on the second day of the siege. 

The causes of the Mutiny were manifold, but, as Mr. Woodruff 
says in hil excellent booh On India, "there i* no need to suppose an 
elaborate organisation. A wind began to blow; stories began to 
pa*j, taics of prophecy, of the resurrection of old thrones and of 
disaster to the English, some maliciously invented, others born of 
some vague wish or half-forgotten memory," It was a question of a 
series of unfortunate episodes, die General Service Enlistment Act 
of 165!), for instance; oit joining up. Sepoy recruits wure made to 
swear that they would cross the sea if ordered. To leave one's 
country, in the eye of an Orthodox Hindu, amounts almost to 
pollution, and they lose taste immediately; and when greased 
cartridges were introduced for the new Enfield rides, it was the last 
straw. The cartridges had to he thoroughly greased before loading 
and the end bitten off to release the powder. The grease was a form 
of tallow made from animal fat, no doubt including both pig and 
cow, both taboo, the one to the Mohammedan, (he other to the 
Hindu. So strict are the Hindus that up till a few year* ago a mao 
who titled 3 cow was sentenced to death; he now gets a term of 
penal servitude. No- Hindu would dream of eating cow h s fish. In 
Kashmir, for instance, where Hindus are in the minority, even 
Bovrii is confiscated from one at tho frontier. 

Th* new rifle had been ordered through the Ordnance Depart' 
ment in England, where those responsive had been blissfully un¬ 
aware of the mortal offence this new fonu of reloading would he to 
both creeds. The tallow was quickly changed for vegetable oil, but ir 
was too late, the fat was in the fire! The story, writes Wood raff,* 
had grown m the telling and the Sepoys impacted some dark plot to 
break their cftSte and to convert them to Christianity. They were 
ready at this point to believe anything. 

The English hadanUtxed Oudh on account of the King 1 ! gross mis¬ 
management and Oudh was the chief recruiting ground for the 
army. It was id Oudh that the Mutiny was eon cent rated- First 
tame the fall of Delhi, then Gawnpore, then the gallant defence of 

♦ Tbt Mtn leA# Buffo 1 Jrn^id by Philip Woodruff. 
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Lucknow. In Cawnpore the revolt had been brought lo a head by 
the Absent-mindedness of the militAry surgeon, who, feeling unwell, 
bad helped himsdrin (be Surgery to a dose of medicine. He just 
put the bottle up to his mouth and drank, a fatal thing to do in front 
of the native assistants, who of course regarded it as being polluted. 
Quickly the tremble spread to Lucknow. It is there that we must see 
the first stirrings of this unhnppy episode. 

In the hot weather the Commandant and has entourage Left the 
Rjtndency, moving to bungalows in the cantonment, where it was 
cooler. "Mia Case and I”, writes Lady Inglis, “generally drove to 
the cantonment in the afternoon and sat with our hmlKlnds under an 
awning which (hey had pitched an camp. These visits were a great 
treat to us^ hut we were obliged to return to the city bdbre dusk." 
This was the a^th May; already the ladies had been moved to the 
Residency proper aj a precautionary measure. The Residency stood 
on slightly higher ground than the rest of the town and was the 
obvious plate to make a stand. If stand there was going to be, 
Defences had been hurriedly thrown up and trenches dug. Trotis-dt- 
pits wit!) shaTp stakes at the bottom, had been dug Outside the 
ramparts, in front Of which had been spread a tangle of rh^vanx“d^ 
/rise. 

Delhi had been taken and CawopOre was being besieged. There 
were continual false alarms. "'Sir Henry gave a large dinner party. 
I think he was anxious to keep up our spirits, hut the attempt was, I 
am sure, trying to him and to all of us." Sir Henry Lawrence had 
just been appointed Brigadier-General and invested with full civil 
and military power, ''The following evening," continues Lady 
Irtglis, "just as we were sitting down to dinner, Sir Henry and his 
staff were heard calling for their howes, find we caught the words, 

4 A fire in the artillery lines f The taljle was it once abandoned > and 
everyone rushed to the door. I shall never forget poor Sir Henry's 
look of relief when he returned and said all was right. It was almost 
the first time 1 had seen a smile On his countenance,” The lire had 
been an Accident. 

further on. Lady IngJis teiis lij of another episode. 

"As we were driving to church this evening, about five o'clock, 
we met Mr. darbcr of the irregular cavalry, who said his regiment 
WAS just ordered off to Moosa Bagh, where the Seventh Oudh 
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Infantry were in estate of mutiny. We drove on, and a few minutra 
afterwards Captain Hayes, military secretary to Sir Henry I^wrence, 
rode up in a state ofgreat excitement and said:! want you and y&ur 
regiment directly.’ We turned our horses 3 heads and drove heme as 
fait ai possible.” 

One can sec th* high-s-poked wheels spinning in the dojt of the 
parade-ground, it was the height of the Victorian era and Lady 
Inglis was ocrtaEnly dressed in the fashions of the period, a large 
crinoline with voluminous petticoats. A small parasol sheltered her 
from the late Sun. Her husband. Colonel of his regiment, would he 
in his full-dress uniform, These elaborations someEww make thrir 
ordeal appear all the more poignant 

May wore into June. "Mira Dickenson and I dined with Sir 
Henry in his tent. , . "Colonel Case came j n from camp this 
Rooming; ho Wtts always so sanguine and cheery, that a visit from 
him raised our spirits, . , "I naked John [Colonel Inglii] at this 
time if he thought the enemy would attack us. He said it was his 
firm opinion that they would- 1 then said 'Do you think we can hold 
Out? 1 He answered 'Our position [9 a bad one, and we shall have a 
hard Struggle." I was glad to know what one might expect. And it 
enabled 141 to prepare for the worst/ 1 
The hca£ was already Oppreraive, but the women and children 
were still able to stay out on the roof of the Residency: “the night* 
were very pleasant in the open air, .and the views of the city and 
country round very beautiful. Everything used W look so calm and 
peaceful, it waj difficult to think it could ever he a scene of war; but 
looldng down into the Residency garden, we could see the guns 
placed in position ready to be used at a iiyjn-jr.nc's. notice, and the 
soldiers sleeping amongst them. John generally had his bed plaited 
there also, as his presence prevented false alarms/" They could see 
large fires blaming in the distant country, probably signals. A letter 
arrived from Cawnpore saying they could only hold out ten days 
longer. They begged for assistance, assistance nobody could give. 
A few days later the garrison surrendered and were all butchered, 
the women anti Children being fired on with grape-shot in the boat 
which was evacuating them, ft was hard to got messages through in 
a country swarming with rebels: runners were despatched with 
letters done up in a piece of quill which in turn were hidden in the 
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usual place). The Setters were in a. Form of code written partly in 
Greek characters. Cawrtpore surrendered on aGlh June and Luck¬ 
now received the news two days later. It was decided then and there 
tliat if the defences of the Residency were carried every man was to 
die at his post and (he mmen and children were to be blown up with 
the magazine. Mo*t of the women Carried poison with them. 

Every day cartloads of provisions and ammunition rumbled up 
the incline to the Residency. A large rebel army w&j reported 
approaching the city. On 30th June it WAS decided to march out 
acres; the river and attackj but the Sikh cavnlry and (he native 
Artillery deserted and the British troops went forced to retreat to the 
Residency- ‘The siege had begun, Tot eighty-seven days it Lasted 
and then came the first relief, effected. by General Havelock and Sir 
James Outram, but this wAr only partially successful for they, in 
their turn* were hesieged. It was not until loth November, with the 
arrival of Sir Colin Campbell, that the fighting was really oven 

At the beginning of the siege the garrison numbered roughly about 
Seven hundred. Sepoys and. a thousand European troops. The 
non-combatants totalled about ijofio, women, children and boys, 
six hundred of whom were Indians. At the end of the siege there 
remained 975 persons in all,, 577 of them Europeans. 

The enemy had taken up posts in the high buildings round the 
Residency and placed sharp-shooters at the windows, hiding diem 
also on the roofs. There was one particular sharp-shooter, an African 
nicknamed 'Bob the Nailer*, who was reputed never to have missed, 
and altogether the sharp-shooters averaged twenty victim* a day. 
Guns captured from the English troops pounded Away intermit¬ 
tently, firing when they ran short of shcilsj a mixture of pieces of 
wood, copper coins, iron, and even bullocks' horn*. These, need¬ 
less to say, were comparatively harmless but (Etc besiegers’ fire never 
wholly died away by day or night, and £rew heavier always with the 
dawn. 

AJ] the window* were barricaded, and except for the men at their 
posts, who were camouflaged as well as might be, nobody was 
atiowed out unless under Cover. As Lady highs remarks, it is not the 
Englishman's way to fight behind walls and there wtfC conse¬ 
quently mote casualties on a quiet day than when there was heavy 
firing, as the men used to get careless and forget the danger. One 
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evening the enemy was so quiet that Inglis thought it safe to I she 
hij wife for a short wal k, The lad ics were allowed to climb on to the 
roof "Ilwu a great treat, though &U we AW VCR deul walli." For 
the rest of the time the women and the children were shut up inside 
rooms with no air, or down in the tuikhena, a basement made to 
shelter the Resident fiom die summer heat. One can imagine what 
their life must have been. It was the hottest time of the year at 
Lueknowj where the thermometer has been known 10 read over 170 
in the shade. Monsoon rain waj at iti heaviest during July and 
August and the garrison was exposed alternately 60 hurtling sun and 
drenching rain. The temperature was suffocatingly humid and the 
niglUS often cold enough to make the sentries shiver in their wet 
Clothes, And then there were the fisCJ that swapped in incredible 
numbers,, until the ground was literally black with them. Bad in 
ordinary times, they had become an epidemic, nurtured in the cao* 
casses of rotting cattle felled by enemy fixe. It was tod dangerous to 
try and bury die cattle and the stench was terrible- $0 thick were 
the flies that they stopped the wounded from sleeping during the day, 
in spite uf the refugee boys from a near-by college who were 
especially employed to fan them away, I know what they can be 
like, having experienced the same kind of thing mystlf in the desens 
of Central Australia. So indifferent were they to any ordinary means 
of getting rid of them that wC actually found ourjelvea swaLlawlng 
them with our food. 

It iis extraordinary the hold the Residency can have over onej 
exploring the ruins still further we found the plaque commemorating 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s death. He was killed on the second day of the 
siege. A handsome white marble mantelpiece can still be seen high 
up on the wad of what used W be Sir Henry’s room. He was leaning 
uu against it, “a. dear old man", as Lady I ng II* described bim, “whs 
seemed to live only to do good”, when the first shell was pitched into 
his apartment, raising a cloud of dost. His stu IT begged him fo move 
bis quarters, but he refused, answering iu his cheery way that sailor* 
always considered the safest place in the ship lo be that where, the 
shot had just made * hole. He did not believe that such another 
good aim would be made. But be proved to be quite wrong. 
Another shell cant, pitched precisely on the first nod this time the 
effect was fatal. Sir Henry had just come In from a tour of impection 
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und was lying down on hia bed listening to. * inemoraddom which 
he had dictated to a member 0^ his staff, it was very hot and a 
coolie was sitting on the floor pulling the punkah, Suddenly the 
second Shell buret Into the room; there was a red glare and a shatter¬ 
ing report, then darkness- "Wilson was knocked on to the floor 
where he lay for a few seconds, stunned, On scrambling up he found 
that he was slightly wounded in the back, half of his shirt being 
blown away. There was nothing to be seen for the sm&Vt and dual, 
nor was there any sound from the bed. He asked in great alarm i 
'Sir Henry, are you hurt T There w;U no answer. He repeated the 
question, c Sir Henry, are you hurt?’ There was Still no answer, and 
he asked a third time. Then Lawrence replied in a low voice; T am 
killed.’ ”* His thigh had been broken too high up to allow an 
amputation, and all [hat could be done WH to give hitH drugs to 
east the pain. 

The sufferings of the wounded must have been terrible. Anti¬ 
septic surgery was unknown, and the surgeons poked their hare 
fingers into the opened wounds 35 they probed for bullets. IT 
wounded in the leg of the arm, amputation wa* the only hope, and 
a slender one at that, for the victim. Except for two cases they al l 
proved fatal. The Least wound became serknw, the slightest scratch 
inflamed, owing probably to the want of vegetable food. These men 
were Jed on rations oF beef and rum, hard ly the correct Tare for the 
dying. Tie banqueting hall in the Residency had been converted, 
into a hospital, and every day the air became ranker wirh festering 
wounds, added to which there were cases of cholera and dysentery. 
The cholera, fortunately, never became epidemic. The thing the 
men suffered most from was what they called “garrison disease'". Its 
chief symptoms being painful eruptions, low fever, d Lnrrhoea, spongy 
gums and Loose teeth. The nervous strain must have been terrible i 
every able-bodied man was on duty from thirteen 10 twenty horns a 
day, Sentries wore posted on the ramparts listening for the sound of 
the pick, for the enemy were for ever driving mines under the en¬ 
trenchments. Counter-rr.is.es were dug and sorties made to blow up 
the diggings, all this to the constant accompaniment of heavy shell¬ 
ing, General attacks were usually heralded by a volley of musketry 
nnd lire springing of mines which caused considerable damage. How 

* CrrfMf <rJ Locknut! 1 >Y Mi C*i ad Joyce. Murray, Landfln, 3938, 
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anxiously the garrison must have 13jlfiucd to the cannonading of cite 
rehef force as ic made iw slow way towards thorn. It would have 
been impossible to hoE(J out very much longer, “ft was a sight never 
to be forgotten," writes a Captain Birch, “to see the hand shaking [ft 
welcome between the relievers and the relieved. Hirsute Sikhs and 
brawny islanders were seen taking up the children in their arms and 
kissing them. Inquiries after relations and friends were eager and 
anxious—alas! in too many instances to bt met by doleM tidings gf 
death.” It is a scene Stirdy depicted somewhere by Sir Edwin Land- 
seen 

I have already mentioned the boys from a near-by college who 
had been sent to the Residency for refuge during the Mutiny. Their 
college was called 'La Mnrtinfone 3 and lay a little way out of Luck' 
now. I was curious about it, having seen a portrait of its founder, 
a Frenchman, tailed Claude Martin, in (he Victoria Memorial 
Hall at Calcutta. There was also a bust showing him in the uniform 
of a Major-General in the East India Company army; his long 
angular face with prominent nose, clean-cut chin and intelligent 
eyes is typically French once one knows its provCnanO^~the kind of 
looks one expects to find portrayed in France's provincial museums, 
Zoffany painted a large conversation pfoce Of him with some of his 
friends. It is an amusing picture *e t in a room of Martin's town house 
at Lucknow: the head gardener has brought in a basket of strangc- 
looking vegetables and there is a tame baboon holding up a brand] 
of green bananas . Zoffany has put himself in the Composition and is 
Mated at an easel pain ting a picture of some yoga. In the fore¬ 
ground an Indian servan £ unrolls what loot aj if they might be the 
plans of a house. Marti]], in a red coat and bJue hreegbes, is standing 
up explaining the plans to a third man who remains seated. Perhaps 
the Scroll represents La Martiniire, which must then have been in 
the process of being built. 

Better known than (hese i$ Zoftsmy'i famous engraving entitled r 
'Colonel Mordaynt’s Cock Match', The sub-title informs gs that it 
was "taken at Lucknow in the province of Ogdh, in the year ] yB6”* 
and goes on to add (hat the company was made up of "several High 
BistLnguishedl Personages". I was brought up on this print and know 
it by heart. The arena is Jet Up Under a marqUeO and Crowded wiih 
the Nawab’s courtiers, amongst whom are several Europeans. The 
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Kawflb, a fat Mlow with pudgy breasts showing under his muslin 
(ufiie K baa jusl left his improvised throne—white baiters set OP a. 

ciaig_a^d ^ in animated ecnvtmPon with Colonel Mcrdatmt, an 

elegant figure in tigTH-fittiug breeds and a %ht coat, They arc 
laying wagera on a fight that is in progress. There is a key to this 
engraving, which 1 have only just recently acquired- Number four 
is Martin and he it given priority among the Europeans, coming 
before Colonel M&rdaunt, who, with the Nawab and two other 
Indian princes, ii the central figure of the scene, Martin is depleted 
jitiing to the right of the Nawab, obviously the guest of honour. 
This print, perhaps inore than anything, helps on* to gauge Martin*} 
importance j his life is a remarkable success story and his MarhnEfcre, 
as I was soon to discover, one of the major surprises India has to offer. 

I did not know what to expect, Towards five o'clock in the after¬ 
noon, after the battering heat was over, 1 ordered a taxi and flaked 
to be driven out to La UartLnttrC. The streets of Lucknow nre wide 
and straight and reminded me a little of K1 Wtaum. Bougainvillaea 
tumbles over die gat* posts, and there is a statue of Queen Victoria 
in one of the squares, ringed around with a glowing bed of salvias. 
Soon we had left the town behind us and wtx* out in the garden 
district, and then, as if by magic, we seemed to have been trans¬ 
planted to English park land; there we wercj bowling along up a 
Song windittg driveway. Sheep nibbled at the grass Linder low- 
branching trees thatj if one did not look too carefully, might have 
been oak, the kind of trees that the water-colourist* of the last 
century loved to paint in varying shades of sepia, as if some un¬ 
written law had forbidden them the colour green when portraying 
nature. My driver’s turban and the rattle-trap car seemed, of a 
sudden, an incongruity. We should have been spanking along in a 
beautifully varnished carriage. This scene was already surprising 
enough, but I could hardly believe my eyes when the college Itself 
moved into view. It was a mixture of Vanbrugh *h Castle Howard 
and the Ptnha, the royal palace at Cmrra. The central portion of 
the house rose in crenellations, rampant lions and Statues, to a great 
central tower, arched over with a double ramp that met in the 
middle, tike the dome of a crown. The ramjn were hollow and steps 
led up to the apex. The college, Or rather castle, was framed by two 
long curving wings and faced SCrOH a large artificial lake, OUE of the 
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centre of which noso a Ledgux-LLke column, a (luted monolith capped 
with a *Ort of lantern decorated with finSals of flame, The base of 
this enormous column stands on ft square platform supported by 
sEialbow arches. A flight of steps led op to the platform fee those who 
rowed out across the ony* waters. The Lake is T-ahapcd and framed 
with sloping green hanks, along the top of which runs a walk planted 
with great, tamarinds interspersed with date palms, Water birds 
feed among the aquatic plants that marble the lake's surface, It a a 
wide, pale landscape and could almosL he Windsor Great Park, only 
there is a difference, the difference chat one finds in BanieLL's 
paintings. 

My tujti drove up under the-shade of3Ome big trees and I mounted 
the brpftd flight of Steps leading up to th* tetrace. At his death in 
iEoo Martin endowed the house as a. college for Christian boys in 
India and indeed La Martini ire is the equivalent of a puhLio school. 
There was a group of hoys standing around one of the cannons 
mounted Ou the terrace; they had just had tea and were waiting for 
the boll to summon them Co their classes. How well I remember 
those Last precious moments before lessons began, and here were 
these boysj probably feeling just the tame way, Of st> I assumed. 
They were mostly Eurasians, olive-skinned with large black eye*, 
but some of chert] wore pure Indian. It was strange to see them 
dressed in the bid familiar uniform; grey flannel trouser and white 
shirts. The bells were of elastic and had twined sr i-pent* as. fasten¬ 
ings, Grey stockings covered their legs, turned up neatly under the 
knee, and trepe-soied shoes completed the outfit. They were the 
clothes in which British boys played cricket. The atmosphere came 
as a surprise. La Marciniire could easily have been cue of England's 
large estates taken over by aschoot, and with an effort of will I could 
almost imagine it to be a particularly hot English summer, Some of 
tile boys wore turbans; they must have been apojeoLised Sikhs. 
Immediately Kim sprang to mind. Hero in front of me were a 
whole lot of little Kims L It was only afterwards that I was to find 
out that La Martiniere was indeed Kipling's “St. Xavier in Parti- 
bus 1 ', his “block on block of low white buildings standing in vast 
grounds over against the flmnii River, at some distance from the 
City". 4 

* itim by Rudyand Kipling. Macmillan & Co, Ltd., London, igoi. 
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■' ‘VVhat Like of folk arc they within?* said Kim. 

11 "Young Sahib*—all devils; toil to speak truth, and1 drive many 
of (hem to and fro from the railway station, I have never Sten one 
that had in hint the making of a more perfect devil than they—this 
young Sahib whom I am now driving.' ” 

The driver of the carriage had every right to consider Kim a young 
devil, for* if I remember rightly, he would not hear of being driven 
straight out to St, Xavier, but had made the coachman d rive him to 
the baiaSrt, where he paised the time of day with, on* or two 
frivolous Eadses at the upper windows of a certain S tneetr 

Kipling was rilhCT free with his description of La Martiniere, One 
can hardly describe (his crenellated casdc of the romantic period as 
a series of white, block-like buildings, nor was La Martiniire even 
white, ft has weathered now to a lichemms grey, but there are still 
traces of its. original colour, which must have been a yetlow pink. 
HowevcTj this is a mere detail. It gave me great pleasure to discover 
that this was Kipling^ £t. Xavier, where Kim had "learned (0 wash 
himself with the Levttical scrupulosity of the native-born, who in his 
heart considers die Englishman rather dirty. He played the usual 
tricks on the patient COOlleS, pulling the punkahs in the sleeping- 
rooms where the boys thrashed through the hot nights telling talcs 
till the dawn.” Here were the suns of subordinate officials in the 
Railway, Tdegraph, and Canal services, of planted and Shop¬ 
keepers. "A few were cadets of the old Eurasian hQMM9 , ► - the 
Pereiras, De Souzas, and D'SiEvas. Their parents could weiil have 
educated them in England, but they loved the school that had 
served their own youth, and generation followed sallow-hued 
generation at St. Xavier's. Their homes ranged from Howrah of the 
railway people to abandoned cantonments like Monghyf and 
Cbunarj lost tea-gardens Shillong-way; villages where their fathers 
were large landowners in Oudh or the Deccan; Mission-stations a 
week from the nearest railway line; seaports a thousand miles south; 
facing the brazen Indian surf; and cinchona-plantations south of 
them all The mere story of their adventures, which to them were 
fie adventure. On ihelr road to and from school would have crisped 
a Western boy's hair. They were used to jogging off alone through 
a hundred miles of jungle, where there was always the delightful 
chance of being delayed hy tigers; but they would no more have 
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bathed in the English Channel in an English August than their 
brother* II mm tht world would have Uin stilt while * leopard 
snuffed at their palanquin. There were buys of fifteen who had Spent 
a day and a half on an islet in ihe middle of a flooded river, taking 
charge* as by rightj of a camp of frantic pilgrims returning from a 
shrine, There were seniors who had requisitioned a chance-met 
Rajah's elephant, in (he name of Si. Francis Xavier, when the Rain) 
once blotted out the cart-track that led to their father 1 * estate, and 
had all but lost the huge beast in a quicksand. There was a boy who* 
ho said, and none doubted, had helped his father to brat off with 
rifle* from die veranda a rush of Akas in the day* when those head¬ 
hunters were bold against lonely plantations., 

"And every tale was tpld in the even, passionless voice of the 
native-born, mixed with quaint reflections, borrowed unconsciously 
from native foster-mother*, and turns of speech that showed they 
had been that instant translated from the vernacular. 11. 

There appeared to be no one in authority, so I walked in through 
the great windowtt, opening out on to the terrace, and found mystlf 
in a library. There were two boys over by one of the bookcases, 1 
addressed the older of the two, a tall, slim, good-looking youth of 
about sixteen. I asked him if I could see the school. He seemed in 
think that I Could and offered to take me to the Principal's office, 
which lay across a courtyard under ihc arches of one of the curving 
colonnades. A respectful servant dressed in white came to the door. 
"Cummings Sahib is away for the day and Mernsab is playing 
tennis. 11 I asked him for some paper and a pen and wrote Cutti- 
miogs a note asking him if I could come again the next day, I would 
ring up in the morning to find out if it was all right. 

Slowly, laboriously, delving into old records and with the help of 
contemporary memoirs, J have been able to gather sm impression of 
Martin. He was born at Lyons, on 4th January 1735, the son of 
Flcury Martin, a cooper. His mother died soon after hw birth and 
his father remarried, producing five more children, but eventually 
being assassinated near IVb, History does not enlarge on the 
matter. Martin seems to have had a conventional enough education, 
showing a decided aptitude for science and mathematics- At the 
age of sixteen he enlisted in the French Aitny for service in India. 
France’s position in India had gained in importance under (he 
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leadership of General DuplcLx, and it must have appeared more than 
probable to a Frenchman in France that they were going to rid 
themselves of their BritisEl rivals there. Martin was twelve years old 
when DupltiK captured Madras. Unfortunately for Martin, though, 
he arrived in India just as the tide was about 10 turn, He landed at 
Pondicherry in 3 752 . Clive had already captured Arcot and marched 
south to relieve Trichinopflly, defeating a lai^ge contingent of the 
French Army on the way. For the ne*t ten yean they were to fight 
on desperately, hoping to be able to reinstate themselves. Eventu¬ 
ally Duplei* was recalled to France in disgrace and his ambitious 
programme of procuring the whole of India &r his country 
abandoned by his successor. In 3761 die English had captured 
Pondicherry and by the Treaty of Paris France was left nothing but 
die memory oFBuplebt's great dream of an empire in the east. 

Martin started his career as a dragoon in the Governors body¬ 
guard, serving first as a trooper, and afterwards, probably, as a non¬ 
commissioned Officer- It was after the fall of Pondicherry that he 
was taken prisoner. There is a Story that he was supposed to have 
deserted France and sought employment with the British before 
Pondicherry, but there seems to be no reason for believing this. 
Anyone having any tiling to do with Martin seems always to have 
respected him, Warren Hastings himself summed him up as “being 
in general esteem, a brave and experienced officer and a man of 
strict honesty”. Under the circumstances the Other version of how 
he got inio th* good graces of tiie British is probably the correct 
story- Shortly after the fall of Pondicherry the Madras Government 
sent Martin with about A hundred other French prisoners to Bengal 
on a ship called the ihiUeA Sahtm. There was apparently some 
trouble about finding an intelligent officer to put in charge of the 
prisoners; prohably none had a sufficient knowledge of French. In 
the end the French prisoners were made to choose one cf their own 
number to exercise control over them, and it is a tribute to Martin's 
outstanding personality that he was selected. It was understood 
tliat he would not be required to Eight against hia ovm countrymen 
if the Fateh Salim was attacked- Actually, die ship foundered off 
Godavari Point- Most of the soldiers were drowned and the few that 
were saved owed their lives to the coolness and courage of Claude 
Martin. The British thought so well of his behaviour on this par- 
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ticutar weapon that he was lent to Madras on another similar 
assignment, Bis position at this time appears to have been that of a 
prison on parole, By September 1763, the year of the- Treaty OF 
Faria, the Honourable East India Company had offered him a com. 
mission. It is barely surprising that lie should have accepted. Peace 
had been signed for several months already* besides which the 
Company had agreed to Martin's stipulation that he would never 
be made (o fight against hb. own country. 

From this moment On* Martin's star was in the ascendant, He 
certainly had proved himself very capable; he mint abo have been 
entremely energetic. Ambition also, nfi doubt, played a part in the 
moulding of hit future* for within a period of twelve years this 
private from Lyons had established for himself a responsible position 
in Lucknow, being in favour with both the Company and the 
Nawab. Commissioned as ensign in 1763, he wAs a captain teas than 
three years after. There were always soma rcbeULoua princes to- 
attend Co, so he also saw a good deal of active military service, com¬ 
manding a Sepoy cavalry unit His real interests, though, appear 
to have been on. the technical side, for he was engaged more and 
more on surveying. 

It Was while on surveying work that he first came to Lucknow. 
He had been sent to inspect certain territories which had recently 
been surrendered to rbt East India Company by the Nawab, who 
immediately fell under his charm and was much impressed hy his 
mechanical skill. There was apparently nothing this versatile man 
oould not turn his hand tot even we hear of his casting a Vonje 
cannon, and a belt he made is Still standing on the terrace oulsidc 
La Martin iire. The Nawab was old and died shortly after Martin's 
arrival in Lucknow, to be succeeded hy his son Asaf ud Daula. One 
of hts first acts on attaining the throne was to petition the East India 
Company to release Martin in order tn make him suptiin tender t of 
his arsenal. The Company granted his request and gave Martin the 
honorary title of Lieutenant-Colonel. No doubt it suited them welt 
to have so able a man at the Court of a prince they wfit anxious to 
keep loyal. It is evident that the Government Looked upon Martin 
as its own agent, even though he was not publicly acknowledged as 
such. There is no doubt that ho bad condderable influence at Court 
and we get charming glimpses of bis life ■ "Little breakfasts at Colonel 
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Martin's where business, politics and pte^urc were combined ” 
Martin’s employer, the Wawab, is described for us by Mr, Ferdb 
tmiid Smith* « WhS <<mLLd in m3cmcra ' I^Kte and affable in his 
conduct. He posset! no great mental power, but his heart was 
good, considering his education which instilled the m»t despotic 
ideas J ” He spent fabulous sums of money 00 the upkeep of ids 
twenty palaces. Smith informs ul that he had more than a hundred 
wardens and over a thousand elephants. “Every year he expended 
abQUt two hundred thousand pounds on English manufacturers.” 
He had one thousand hire hundred double-barrel guns, one tnousand 
seven hundred superb lustres, thirty thousand shades of various 
forms and. cotours. How did Smith ascertain these strange facts? It 
locks as if he were copying out an Inventory given to him by one of 
the palace eunuchs. The list is interminable, including several 
hundred large mirrors, girandoles and clocks■ some of the clocks, 
Smith remarks, "were very curious, richly set with jewels, having 
figures in continual movement, and playing times every hour? two 
of these docks cost him thirty thousand pounds. Without lasts or 
judgment, hs was extremely solicitous to possess all that was elegant 
and rare [ he had instruments and machines of every art and science, 
but he knew none; and his museum was so ridiculously displayed 
that n wooden cuckoo-dock was placed cloSt M5 a superb timepiece 
which cost the price of a diadem; and a valuable I andsenpe of Claude 
Lonain suspended near a board painted with ducks and drakes.” 

This description could fit the palace of almost every oriental 
potentate who bad been in contact with the West. A*af nd Daula, 
however, seems to have been a real eccentric. Wo hear of his giving 
jiaalt dinners for ten or twelve people, seating them in a carriage 
drawn by thphanis. His jewels, Smith informs W, were worth about 
eight mdlion sterling. “I saw him in the midst of his precious 
treasuTtJ, handling them as a child does bis toys. " 

Martin, as we have already seen, had proved himself an able 
soldier, and obviously he proved valuable as a political agent and a 
man to be trusted, otherwise he ccrtabdy would riot have stood so 
high in the Company's esteem, and commanded the respect of both 
corrupt native courtiers and haughty English officials. He was one 
of those all-round eighteenth-century character, for in addition to 
* See OrUnlcl Memrir: by James Forbes, i-Eha. 
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hif other talents hcwau also an cxtrcnidy ailute business man, amass- 
ing a large. Ihrtune for himself in indigo, and continually augmenting 
it by ctcvcr investment in easily portable articles such as gold and 
silver burs, diamonds and silk. 

It is hardly surprising that Martin, with the Nawab as a constant 
cxunple before bis eyes, should have aspired to An almost equally 
lavish train of life. He started by building himself a town house; 
"The house/' writes Mr, Twining, a civil servant who visited the 
Colonel In iyQ5, “had the appearance of a fortified castle, and was 
indeed ConsttutCted with a idcw to detence, with drawbridges, loop- 
holes, turrets and water when desired, all round- The Colonel was 
extremely civil and conducted us through the principal parts of his 
singular building. The most handsome room was one which he had 
constructed Over the river itselij the exterior wall rcsLing upon 
pillari placed nearly in the middle of the Gumth whose stream does 
flow through the house.” The house was called Farhad Buksh and 
still exists, but so altered as to be hardly recognisable. IE"one looks 
very carefully atiow water, when the river ij. not running too swiftly, 
one can just discern the massive piers on which the pillars were 
built. 

Mr. Twining atso gives its his impression of La Martintent, Of 
Gormantia, as it was then called. It was Still being huilt and had not 
yet been inhabited, “It is a palace on a very extensive scale, but in 
which the singularity of the Colonel's taste is chiefly discernible. 
Under the principal apartment are subterraneous rooms, intended 
for the ho! season. In the middle of the largest of these dark rooms 
the Colonel had already raised has Wmb, and Lite number of tights 
to he burned there night and day, /at tz/tr, and the sum lo be 
allotted for this purpose were already merit toned, but it was not said 
what was So be the slat* And distinction of the immense structure 
above when its eccentric founder should hast taken possession of lab 
narrow chamber below.'' 

Martin is supposed to have built hi* tomb In the basement of his 
palace in the hopes of preserving it. It had so i mpressed (he Nawah 
that, even in its unfinished state, the King had cast envious eves on at. 
It was a repetition of the Slory of Vault-Ie-VfoOmEe. Martin, like 
fouquet, Etrsd built himself rather too grand a residence to suit his 
King. Luckily for Martin the Nawab’s potverwas not. aibsolute and 
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he had to content himself with threatening to annex the palace after 
Martin's death. It was a threat that could be avoided only by turn¬ 
ing the house into a tomb, since no Mohammedan would dare use a 
house so consecrated, as a dwelling-place. The Nawab, anyhow, 
was to die in September 1797, three years before Martin. The house 
seems to have been completely finished in 1796, which left Martin 
very little time in which to enjoy it. He was, however, buried at 
Constantia, as he had intended, embalmed in a plain wooden casket 
watched over by four grenadiers in full uniform. The grenadiers, 
almost life-size, were only of plaster and were to prove incffcntual 
protection against the mutineers who broke open the tomb some 
fifty years later, in search of treasure. His body was scattered all 
over the place. Pieces of it were found after the Mutiny was over 
and were replaced as well as could be. 

I can find no mention of any architect connected with the building 
of La Martiniire and the Farhad Buksh. Martin was probably 
responsible for the plans himself, which explains the variety of styles 
he employed: the fluted Corinthian columns, the crenellations and 
arabesques, niches and arches and the circular towers which rise 
between rampant lions, the strange roof line that recalls Chambord, 
with its pavilions at the corners and its balustrades. Added to this 
complexity of design there are a quantity of life-size statues, even 
more clumsy and indifferent in quality than those found on late 
Italian villas. Italians in fact are supposed to have been imported to 
work on the stucco and the statues. The sculptors started a work¬ 
shop for ornamental decoration which, I am told, still exists 
today. 

La Martini£re, while bizarre in its details, is impressive as a whole 
and gives a great feeling of grandeur. The place was only called La 
Martiniire after the Colonel’s death, Martin having chosen the name 
himself to designate the college. The other two colleges he founded, 
one in Calcutta and one in Lyons, were to carry the same name, but 
they had to be built with money provided by the trust. No one 
really knows why he called the place Constantia, but there is a 
romantic story which has it that Constantia was the name of his 
first love, a girl he left behind him in France and who died long 
before he attained to wealth and honour. Perhaps this explains why 
he never married- What a pity it is that Martin left us no diary. I 
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would ILkd to have known him more intimately, a* it it only En 
snatches that cine capture* the teal man. In spite- -of his success, hli 
hvealth and his many interests, he had always apparently hankered 
for the life of a soldier. How otherwise does one explain the fail 
that, when Over fifty an 4 in Hot very good health, he was willing to 
leave all his comfort and luxury behind him to go ofF on an arduous 
expedition against the redoubtable Tipu Sultan of Mysore. Lord 
Cornwallis made a special request for him, nee diner Martini ability 
to help him settle the difficult qtieition aFiupphes. He wm appoin tod 
an aide-de-camp, being i n personal attendance on Lord Cornwallis, 
taking part in all the attacks. The Company awarded him the rank 
of Major-General for his pains, and his friend the Nawab itruck a 
special medal for him to commemorate his return. It is of copper, 
dated i ytjfi, and has his head on the obverse, and on the reveTse the 
titles, z* 'Distinguished Noble, Honoured Lord, Sword oF the Country, 
General Claude Martin Bahadur, Mighty in Battle.** 

Them 4 SO much that 1 found attractive about the man. While 
serving in Mysore as a Commissary of provision, be took a lively 
interest in the food for the cattle, and so in Roxburgh** FScra lnrfv.a 
we find, the following entry: ™Atidropogim Marian. A native of the 
highlands of holla Ghat. General Martin collected the Seeds while 
there with the army during the last war with Tipu Sultan and has 
rafted an ahundance of it in Lucknow, It ft also now plentiful in the 
Company** Botanic Garden, rafted from seed sent there by that 
gentleman, whose name 1 have applied as a specific one Ebr ilift 
elegant plant-' 13 ' Martin also introduced die Mysore thorn into 
Bengal, as it proved to b* very useful in making hedges round forts 
and strongholds. 

Then again we suddenly come across him constructing balloons 
on the Montgolfier principle. The Colttitte GazttU of the (gth 
October reports that; “Cbluud Martin has exhibited several 
balloons at Lucknow, to the greatest astonishment and entertain¬ 
ment, of the Viziers, 33 He was busy constructing one large enough to 
carry up several persons. A Vizier, very enthusiastic about the 
whole idea, immediately -ordered ihe Colonel to build one large 
enough to carry twenty or thirty people. Martin replied that he 
could not poslibly accommodate so many, because they would run 
the risk of losing their lives. That, ihe Vizier replied in a huff, was 
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no affair of the Colonel's. The balloon, needless to say, was never 
constructed- 

We have already seen that the handsome Crys tal chandeliers now 
banging' in the Governor’s palace at Calcutta came originally from 
L,a MartLnifcrG, and on reading the notice of bis sales in the C&kutfa 
Gazette one realises riiat Martin's houses must have been extremely 
handsomely furnished. He had been a real patron of the arts. Then* 
are the moat musical instrument*, telescopes, intaglios and bronzes. 
Furniture inlaid with Martin's arms, girandoles > jewellery and 
precious stones, the latter including''a beautiful rtat diamond set 
for a ring, and known to surpass anything of its kind in this country",. 
There were “about four thousand volumes of highly valuable boots 
in the Latin, Italian, French and English languages, an exclusive, 
curious and valuable collection of Persian arid Sanskrit boohs and a 
complete set of Dam.til's Views in India, about a hundred And fifty-six 
paintings in oil colour no different: subjects: forty-seven oit painti ngs 
and sketches by Zoffany, a very extensive collection, of line prints, 
drawings, caricatures and Hindustani sketches, gold and silver coins, 
shawls, a printing press with Arabic and Hindustani characters , ., 
And a quantity of altar of roses of a particularly fine and pure 
quality, being the collection of some ytare by the late General, Arid 
esteemed some of the best ever produced- 11 

Martin's collection of picture* must have been quite well known, 
for when Henry Hudson the mezzotint engraver, an artist of con¬ 
siderable reputt, vLti ted India, one of the first things he did was to 
apply to the Governor Genera] for permission to visit Lucknow, "to 
take engravings of some of Cofonei Claude Martin's pictures, Several 
of which will be very profitable to me". I Juspect aUo that Martin 
had a hand in the purchasing of the better paintings in, the Nawab’s 
Collection, the Claude Terrains, for instance. It is quite obvious 
from all the letters and memoirs that anyone of any interest visiting 
Bengal was given A tetter of introduction to Martin, and he seem* 
never to have failed to entertain them, 

Zoffany has portrayed Martin as lively and intelligent, with wide¬ 
st eycj r There are several portraits of him, a head and shoulders by 
Renaldi, showing him in his gold laCe uniform, and another very 
similar pose by George Chinnery' both give him the high forehead 
and long nose. The Chi unity portrait is probably the better likeness 
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of the two, showing him with a charming, benevolent expression. 
There is a twinkle in the eyes and I feel the Major-General mu$t 
have had a sense of humour. 

We knew [hat Martin was tall and slight of build, with a good 
figure. He was known to hive had several mistress*!, Indian Of 
Eurasian girls whom he adopted, his favourite being a very pretty 
creature hi called Boulone, or Lise. He acquired her from A French- 
man when she W atilt almost a child. But one must remember that 
at nine Indian girls are in effect women. Martin writes very affec¬ 
tionately of her in his wLLL “I brought her up M a child, I loved her 
and I had her educated with all the tenderness of a father.” He 
Intended that at the age. of reason "'she should choose anyone at her 
pleasure, for either husband or companion. And I proposed to marry 
her to anyone of her Caste if she chose it; she chose never to quit me.” 

All the girts in his household were amply provided for at his death, 
being left pensions for their lives. “I do not intend to put any 
restriction on their future conduct, giving them full liberty to mawv 
If they choose to do it." Ho even went as far as staling that if they 
made and repented any such connection, his t*editor* should toe 
the powers provided by Mohammedan law to rescue them from the 
consequences of their rash action. 

Reading through his will, which ii written in English, one realises 
that he never really acquired a very accurate knowledge of his 
adopted tongue. He spoke with a strong accent. Lord Teignmoulh 
writing in tygy states that: "The old General talks English about a 
degree better than Tiritta," Tiritt* being a well-known Indian 
trader of the lime, SO that one can Imagine what his English um 
like. He apparently started every sentence with “What do you call 
it?" and "Do you see?" "He is, however, a man of much, penetra¬ 
tion and observation and his language would be elegant if it cones' 
pO titled with his ideas. His singularities are amusing, not ridiculous,” 

It Is thought that Martin died of stones in the bladder; he is known 
to have suffered acutely from them. He was, in fact, among the 
fint to practise lithotrity, the operation that breaks up storttS in the 
bladder. What is even Btill more remarkable i* [hat he practised it 
on himself. Taking a knitting-needle he cut the end into a file and 
then set it into a Jong piece of whalebone which he polished lo 
billiard-ball smoothness. This improvised implement was then 
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gttued and inserted up theurethrtJ canal, right up into the bladder, 
On« it was inerted., he Started to grate the I&Jms away, repeating 
the operation sometimes twice in twenty-four hours, He d id manage 
to relieve the hladdcr, hut the stones eventually formed again. The 
operation was such agony that ho could not face doing it again and 
it is supposed that they increased until eventually they occasioned 
his death. But Martin must have had incredible courage and power 
of endurance to do the operation in the firat place, especially if one 
considers that he was over fifty when the first experiment WO It place. 

By our own standards Martin can hardly be called an old man 
when he died, being only jixty-five. No doubt he must have been 
worn out beyond his ycats by hii illness, which « one of the most 
painful afflictions that one can have. 

As Mr- Hill, an officer in charge of the records of the Government 
of India, says in hia book Mi Martini* “He saw so HUM* which he 
never told, and so much must have been recorded which has since 
been lost, that he disappoints whilst he excites our curiosity. We 
should like to know of his life as a private soldier in die French Army, 
W liave the history of his shipwreck in some Other account than that 
of the captain who left hia ship too soon.” One would lit* to know 
more details about bis connection with "the Court ofOndh. VVe know 
something of the able and distinguished persons who visited him At 
Lucknow, but of his ordinary drelt of friends we know nest to 
nothing. Then there were die malidouS tongues of the European 
faction in Lucknow, who, probably jealous. of his success, ccmured 
him for keeping a native establishment, referring, of course, to his 
women. It was said (hat he wit mean, his entertainments were sup¬ 
posed to be "lacking in splendour and conviviality", but, as Mr, 
Hilt points out, one has only to remember that a man of his 
nationality would particularly disapprove of the heavy drinking 
which was then a characteristic vice of Anglo-Indian society and 
that any indulgence of this nature on his part would have rendered 
his career impossible, The very restraint which would be considered 
natural in the present days must in those day* have done much to 
make him unpopular with the common herd. But the outcome of it 
all is that Mattin emerges a charming and romantic character, 

* Lift ftfC&tsff ,W*rrffi by £, G. Hill. BA, a.Bn. Thacker, Spink & Cth, 
Oilcan*, Ijdti 
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I rang up early the next morning find asked to speak to Mr. 
Cummings, but he was busy with his dajsis. Mrs. Cummin^ cam? 
to the telephone i n*wad- Of course she would lx cl rl igbted if I came 
cut. She would show me round herself. The voice was clipped and 
very English, a pleasant voice, t could picture her playing tennis 
with the other tpmUts' wives. 1 hadn’t detected the slight intona¬ 
tion, but there was one, for, as it turned out, she was Eurasian, her 
husband also, They were a charming couple, but I was conscious 
ali the time of a n almost exaggerated love of England, and they were 
rather given to eriiioisLCg the Indian Government. They seemed (0 
have little faith in the future of La Mar (inter*. Martin had specific- 
aliy stated in his will that the two colleges founded in India- were to 
teach children " the. English language and religion”. 

“Gradually the Anglo-Indian will die Out* and what then?” 

"Do you mean that the Government will take over the. college ? M 
I asked. 

Mr. Cummi ng$ shrugged hij shoulders. Qpitc rightly, he would 
not commit himself. ^’Things have changed so much, lately. I have 
been here, now, for twenty-five years. The class of boys we are 
being persuaded to take ii not at all the same.” 

4 'But isn’t it the same thing everywhere ? |J 

"Yes, but here, in India, it is much harder to be democratic. 
There will always be the problem of caste distinction., even (hough 
the boys lei question be Christians. The parents of a well-born boy, 
say from Bombay, are not going to be over-ple-ased rf they hear (hat 
their son has been sitting next to a sweeper’s child.” 

“You mean", I said, "that the Government is interfering?” 

Mr. Gumming* did not answer ^ I knew that there had lately been 
ii motion in (be House of the People that English should no longer 
lte taught in the schools. 

4, Thc whole attitude is $o different,” Cummings continued. 1 'This 
morning, for instance, I have been having a difficult time with the 
father of one of my boys. His son failed his exams, and be wants me 
so falsify his age In my report, which would give him two more years, 
and another chance to take the exam. It oouZd be done, because 
they have no such things as birth certificates in India. 1 flatly 
refused out of principle. Twice the father has been to sec me. He no 
doubt will start pulling string's now, buE I am not going to glue in," 
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Poor Cummings, I could see that he was up against it, doubly so 
being a Eurasia^- There is M doubt that the Cummingses felt they 
were more British than the British. Cummings was retiring at die 
end of the year and going to Jive in Australia, His wife thought 
she would be able to hod werk there to a nunc, 1 only hope that 
the Australian^ with (heir colour prejudice, will be kind to 
them. 

It is not easy for the Eurasians. I met a. young doctor in Bombay 
who had just come out from England, His mother had been English 
and his father Indian, He had been brought up entirely in England 
and passed all his e*ama over there* and eventually married an 
English giri. He lias the reputation of being a brilliant general 
practitioner and had worked Up a good practice for himself. 
Suddenly he decided to go to India, feeling that that wit where he 
really belonged. His wife refused to go with him and Stayed nt 
home; I think that they were divorced even. Now that he is here* in 
what technically it his own country* the Indians criticise him. There 
is a regrettable snobbery about Eurasians; they belong* in the end, 
to neither world. It is not as bad now, though, as it used to he. As 
Mr. Pearson pdiflis Out m EaMm InUrtudt, the Eurasians became the 
target for the most objectionable snobbery: the reason wa* that the 
presence of an intermediate community, large numbers of which 
lived in the utmost poverty* in itself detracted from the position to 
which the English topirtd, and constantly threatened to break the 
colour barriers which they laboured ceaselessly to preserve. 

Generally speaking, however, this snobbery only became pointed 
when a member of the Eurasian community attempted to pass 
beyond the limit of familiarity which might be allowed him. For a 
Eurasian 10 atlempt to pass himself OFT a? a European was the worst 
crime be could perpetrate, but already many had borrowed the use 
of the word ' home* when talking about England* whose shores they 
had never seen. 

Mr. Pearson tells a heartrending story of how, travelling to 
England by sea, a Eurasian became weary of the journey anti* 
turning to the ship’s mate for want of any other companion WLtb 
whom he could converse freely, he asked: 1 'How long do you think, 
sir* it will be before We get home?” 

“Get HOME* Mr, Middleraoe* get HOME ?" the mate returned 
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for an answer, strongly emphasising the word 'homr’j "i .reckon we 
should make land by about midday tomorrow," 

When, the next day, the ship arrived at the island of St. Helena, 
Mr. Middleracc^ trunks woe ready packed and on being informed 
that the ship had arrived at Portsmouth he promptly disembarked, 
to the intense amusement of the English passengers and the crew, 
and to his own surprise at an English port employing so many dark- 
skinned porters on the quay! 

1 spent the whole day with the Cummingses, and we made a 
complete sour of Martin's extraordinary house. Every room and 
alt the halls and corridors have elaborate stuccoed ceiling? and 
cornices, and some of the more important room? have waits Sfct with 
pilasters. The rooms looked almost Venetian, traced over as they 
are in foliated scrolls—white on piatachio-grcen, pink on white, 
some of the ceilings washed a bright hedgc-3parrow-egg-blue. The 
big reception rooms downstairs have plaques interspersed across the 
ceilings, and along the cornices MiiSOs in Grecian muslins. They 
appeared to be WUCh finer in quality than the decorative stucco 
work which surrounded them and I asked Mrs. Cummings about 
them. Some of them were executed by Wedgwood and shipped out 
on an order from Martiin, , 

I was given tea in a charming room, its french-windows shaded by 
a. colonnade that ran along the garden side of the house. The walls 
were apple-green and the ceilings mauve and white. Over the 
mantelpiece was a tmalf portrait by Zoffany, showing a pretty 
Hi ndu girl dressed in thin silks. A small boy stood by her side hold¬ 
ing her hand. It was Boulone, Martin's mistress, the boy was a 
child Martin had adopted from an Impoverished Frenchman who 
wanted to return to his. country. Martin sent him to Calcutta to be 
educated and the result was so satisfactory tltat Martin left bim a 
handsome pension on condition of hi? acting as general manager, or 
solicitor, for all his female dependants. 

Mr?. Cummings saw me looking at the portrait, “There is a funny 
story connected with that picture," Shi said, "Not so very long ago, 
juit before my day, one of the vLee-presidents' wives nearly gave it 
away to a rag-and-b&nc man. She was clearing out the place and a 
friend of hers, a colonel's wife from the cantonment, happened to be 
Having tea with her while lL was all going on. She remarked on the 
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two paintiftgs leaning up against the wall, Iwliind a tjnoken^lo'Lvrt 
chair that was being got rid of. Looking at them she suited what 
they were doing there. "Of what good are these old things to me?’ 
the other woman replied. The friend protested violently., How 
fortunate, isn’t tt, that she appreciated their value L” 

Rather touchingly► Mrs. Cummings sent a runner after us to our 
hotel with a note ashing us to sign in lier autograph boot. "It was 
a very great pleasure meeting you,” she wrote, and she wished each 
one of us a safe journey on our tour of India, and pleasant memories 
to lake bact with US. She signed the letHm), '"Youn sincerely* 
Blanche Cummings”. 1 don’t know why I should have found this 
letter so touching. It was a. perfectly ordinary letter from a well- 
brought-Up Englishwoman, The writing was big and free, good 
writings and the paper waa the conventional watermarked note* 
paper. In it she mentioned going to Australia. Did one perhaps 
catch ft hint of regret in between the Lines* of Icneliness ? I wonder. 
It seemed to he the end of something, like the smell of autumn leaves 
on a bonfire. 
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With our flight from Lucknow to Delhi we finished with the bine and 
silver planes of Air India, for in future we were DO travel by train and 

car. 

We had been invited to stay by the Mabarao Raja of Bundi, one 
of the Rajput rulers belonging to the proud Hara CWihM clan, 
created, so legend affirms, by no less a personage than Vishnu him¬ 
self at the fire-pit of G&umukh ocl Mount Abu. The ancient ruleri 
of the land having been wiped out, the gods repaired to Mount Abu 
in southern Rajputana, and there from die sacred fire-pit produced 
the four fire-born clans--the Powar, the Pariha, the Chauhan and 
the So-lanki-by whom the Rajputana is ruled. Modern research, of 
course, teits us another story, that these princely families are not 
divine hut descended from Central Asian tribes who found their way 
acroas the north-west frontier in die fifth and WKth centuries. Carv¬ 
ing out kingdoms for themselves, they settled down in the country, 
marrying Hindu wives. The Brahmins, finding it politic to Support 
them, wasted no time in presiding them with genealogies going back 
to heroic times. Whether divine or not, the Rajputs are vert'proud 
of their blue blood, and justifiably proud of (heir history. They are 
the knight erranfcs of India, chivalrous and brave. Owing to its 
geographical position their country, a great plateau lying in the 
path of the invaders from beyond the mountain-wail of the Hima¬ 
layas, wai the cockpit of India, ft is here, beginning with the first 
Moslem invasion, that India’s fate hHS been decided. The Rajputs 
were the only people the Moguls never really subdued. It needed 
Akbar’a wist diplomacy to win lh«e proud princelings over to their 
side. Admiring their qualities and understanding that, with thdr 
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support, hii kingdom would be doubly assured, he set about court- 
inj them, The Emptier assured them of their privileges, giving 
them important positions at his Courtj on equal footing! with the 
Mohammedan nobles. He even took a fUjptlt princess to wife. 
Jahangir and Shar Jaban were both of them the sons of Rajput 
princesses and the most brilliant conqutSM of the Emperors, includ¬ 
ing Aiuingieb, were made by their Rajput generals. Bundi's 
Rajahs, elite to the astuteness of Sarjan Sing]], their ancestor, 
obtained even greater concessions from Attar. Never should they 
be called upon to give tltcir daughters to the Royal Harem, They 
also bad (be privilege of entering the Hall of Audience fully armed 
and were allowed to dispense with the humiliating prostrations 
demanded by etiquette when greeting the Emperor, On top of this, 
theirs were (he only temples to be respected. 

It is impossible not to be impressed, hy the Rajputs. Silting in my 
corner in the train I came across a reference of Mr. Woodruff's 10 
infanticide ft! it used to be practised, particularly by high-easte 
Rajput women. Unable to marry in a Lower tiib-CMtGj or within 
their own, there went few marriages they could make and for these 
a substantial dowry was needed. To be single was to be unchaste 
and a disgrace to the family, "Disgrace Of expense, one or the Other 
is on the way when a daughter is born and so she is destroyed irxm 
after birth. A pUL of opium is given, or the mother 1 ! nipplea arc 
rubbed with opium Or the baby 14 simply denied all nourishment. "• 

I had met iht present Maharao Raja in London just before sailing 
for India and he had invited os lo stny in his new palace, built since 
the war. His Highness-, or rather Bundi, aj his friends call turn, lives 
in the mosl remote and rarely visited of the Rajputana Rates, and 
for this reason, it- intrigued me- Bund! was to be the only maharaja 
on our list, far it seemed to me that the India I had come to sec was 
better discovered alone, and not under royal patronage, I knew 
from experience how easy it was to be swamped by the attention of 
too many A.EJ.Ce. 

Like the Sikhs, ail Rajputs seem to be called Singh. I had a letter 
from Bundi's private secretary, Shambhu Singh, telling me to catch 
the Frontier Mail from Delhi, It left at B.gO in the morning and got 
us to KotaH, a neighbouring state, at 4.30 in the afternoon. The 
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remaining twenty-fa* miles to Bundi would be negotiated by car. 
It was already encouraging that llundi bad no connection with the 
railroad. It seemed to bear out all that we had heard about it, that 
it was the most fascinating of the IttdLan it jHm and almost completely 
unspoilt. 

It was tantalising to spend the night in Old Delhi and to know that 
beyond the garden wall the marble palaces of (be Great Moguls 
shone phosphorescent in the night. They would have to wait. I 
went to sleep dreaming of a biazo of jewels,, and of the strayi ng 
of elephants, and the nest morning had to grope my way back 
to reality and the business of getting our luggage ready for the 
train. 

Having abandoned Air India, we had acquired the services of a 
bearer. Mahomet, he was called, till and thin and rather dLs- 
tinguisheddooking, and very old. He was dressed in a suit of natural- 
•coloured shantung with brown-and-white pointed shoes. A hand¬ 
kerchief peeped discreedy out of his coat breast pocket. He looked 
like those old gentlemen who uKd to haunt Deauville, the kind 
caricatured by Spy, fie reminded me also of a' drawing master I 
uaed to have, a Russian refugee who smelt always of eau-de-Cologne 
und stale tob&OCO; two heavy gold rings, one set with a sapphire and 
the other with a ruby, clashed on his little finger, all (hat remained 
of his former splendour apart from his tight-fitting suits. Mahomet 
also had a large ring. Added to this, he wore a peaked white linen 
cap, round which lie wound a length of turban. The ends were 
threaded with gold brocade; one stuck up in a fan at the side of his 
head, the other falling down his back to about his waist, H* was the 
true apostle of Islam, a reminder that we were no longer to see men 
going about half-naked as we had in the south. From now on, the 
male population would be swathed in white, their hair would be cut 
short and their heads wrapped in turb&ns, roscj salmon and cherry 
coloured, some the tints of apple blossom, some lilac, other* 
amaranth or yellow. Mahomet’s was of the finest unbleached linen 
and looked very expensive. It was, and so was Mahomet, and really 
quite useless, 1 had had my doubt* about him from the very Erst 
moment be walked into my rerun, nil smile* and affability. He had 
one of those narrow faCCJ atm was obsequious in A way 1 cannot 
quite explain, lie wAS always there, squatting outside one of our 
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dw>n sometimes polishing our Shoes, which looked absurd, dressed 
as he’was to appear like a retired diplomat, "What time you be 
called] Sah ?" bowed Mahomet, or “Shall I gel you a drink, Ssah ? 

It was probably jult after luncheon and all one wanted to do was to 
take off one^s clothes and throw onesdf down on one's bed. One 
landed W snap at him: “Oh, for goodness sake, Mahomet, leave me 
done and go away. 5 ' It is not, of course, what we said. The old fool 
would cake the key from one and make a great play of efficiency at 
opening the door, Tumbling hopelessly with the lock, “Here, let me 
do it, Mahomet, M and then one felt sorry for him, which made 
things much worse. It was not very long before wc got rid of him. 
Gone are the days when one ha* to have a hearer Co travel about 
India; one can even dispense with the inevitable bedding. 

Mahomet proved particularly annoying on this morning of our 
departure] for he was too old to be hurried. “Where Is Memsab's 
luggage?" A blank look came in answer from the small eyes, pale 
Wilh age. “Go and get it, Mahomet; 1, and off he stalked, half 
running tike a bird on his stiff Legfc Everything about the poor man 
irritated ms; the long end of his turban] hanging stiffly starched 
down his hack, and the way everything was always done at the last 
minute, a trait, I notice, peculiar to addle-headed people; and worse 
than all this was the way he used to come to all of us in turn and tell 
us about the wonderful shops he was going CO take us to, atld all the 
things we could buy there. What interested him, of course, were the 
eommisdoM he would get^-the immemorial oominilfiioni of Asia. 
We were perfectly horrible to him. 

Having expended a great deal of nervous entity, wc finally 
arrived in two very over-loaded lastis at Delhi's Central Station. It 
looked exactly as one Likes stations to look, being late-Vfotorian in 
period afld fashioned in cast imn. Stations in India are run almost 
as if they were hotels. The station-master h a kind of glorified hall- 
porter and will telegraph ahead for one, should one happen to be 
going to art out-of-the-way place where some kind of conveyance has 
to be arranged for. He will even receive letters addressed 10 his care, 
AIE stations have wliftt are called retiring-rooms where one can stay, 
a left-over from the days when there were very few hotels in India, 
and indeed in some places one is siil! grateful for the clean white 
beds lliat they supply. It Stems strange for us coming from Europe 
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suddenly to be sleeping in what looks Like a series of waLting-rOortw, 
for [hose responsible for the stations have managed to mate them 
look exactly as they do at home, dark and Sparsely furnished with 
much brass and shining lealher, A ljare electric light bulb hangs 
down from a long wire in die middle of the ceiling or, fading this, 
there are gas brackets. The furniture is of some hard wood re¬ 
sembling mahogany and like iia counterpart at home has suffered 
considerably from being badly varnished in a way that [eaves a 
resinous crackling, hk* the rind of roasted pork. 

These: waiting-rooms a however., do not concern us this tnoming- 
A13 was buttle and excitement waiting for the Frontier Mail- It is a 
fine-sounding name and indeed the train Lived up to her nomen¬ 
clature; she: steamed in exactly on time, very important and stream¬ 
lined, the pride of India's railways. We had a compartment 
reserved aLE to ourselves which the station-master unlocked for us. 
It was air-conditioned and very roomy, with wide scats covered m a 
state-blue, plastic material, imitating leather. If necessary ihe seats 
could be made up into four berths, and there were a toilet and waalf 
basin neat door. 1 describe it in detail because 1 have always been 
fascinated by trains, which for me can he the quintessence of luxury 
and romance. Who, for instance, can remain indifferent to the idea 
of travelling ort the Shanghai Express, or the Trans-Siberian. Rail¬ 
way? Oddly enough, memories of the Blue Train were among my 
most nostalgic longings during the worst moments of the war, I 
wondered if I should ever hear again the creaking of the marquetry 
panelling as the train, rushing headlong through the night, clattered 
over some points. 

Our luggage stowed away in the corridor, poor Mahomet was 
sent lO squat down beside- it; it was the custom of the country. The 
air-conditioning was a gcdieud, but lO umised were we by now to 
being cool that very soon we had to ring for blankets, and they 
brought US blue ones itiade in Kashmir. The seats were more Like 
large sofas and the only way to be really comfortable was to put one's 
feet up. I sat curled up in my corner, watching India roll past out¬ 
side through the blue-tinted windows, a dun-cofoured country-side, 
sparsely tufted with grass. We passed a well round which had 
gathered a knot of white cattle, attended by four youths; beyond, til 
a haac of heat, tme could just discern a Lino oflion-colourcd hills. We 
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were travelling south-west, striking Out across theplainaoflLajputana, 

At our fifit stop I got down to stroll on the platform. Animated 
by our arrival it took Oh rise appearance of a fain A water-carrier 
appeared with a phsh-cart set with three large earthenware jars from 
which he scooped the water with a long brass ladle. Close on his 
heels, twitting raucous cries, came th£ seller of sweetmeats, His was 
a very grand trolley mounted on bicycle wheels and piled high with 
a delectable assortment of unfamiliar foods: balls of what appeared 
to he puffed rke rolled together and bathed in syrup; twists of 
anther-coloured sugar and squares of cOConut icing; long toils of 
cheese-straws and meat-balls fried in ghee- The food that one sets 
Ebr sale in the slreets in India invariably ranges from yellow to 
brown, a kind td culinary palette spread in every shade from ochre 
to orange. There was also a man selling brightly lacquered toys, 
rutiles shining metallic pink, green and p Otne gran a tested, and then 
there were the different reds of the porters' uniforms. At every 
station they were the same; they wear a kind of loose smock and 
(urban to match, nr at least they start off the same shade, but the 
government-issue cotton on account of constant slappings at the 
local tank fades from raspberry to rose and geranium red. 

The station was noisy and hot and felt almost Eike a Turkish bath 
after the cold blue interior of our air-conditioned compartment. 
Sad to relate, India's trains are not painted white, but n drab brown. 
I had hoped they would be like the Uganda railway or the bli ndingly 
white trains I remember in lower Egypt which meet the dahabiyas 
when they come to the cataracts. 

Walking up the platform I came to the crowded third-class 
carnages; bens was the ‘to-rain’ ibat amazed the wondering Lama 
■n flum, here was the burly Sikh thrusting bis head through the Open 
iron hats that replaced the windows, ihc J&c, and the Amritsar 
courtesan. They sat six in a row facing each other, others squatted 
OH the floor among the bundles and cooking-pots and charcoal 
braziers that would he used in preparing their meats. The carriages 
were alt packed, and tousled black heads and arms hung out 
between (he bars in listless attitudes of heat. The ticket collector hod 
Started his round*—* slow business in India, where people secrete 
their tickets In all sort of Curious places. Even today tickets and 
ticket-dipping is dark oppression to India's rustics. They do not 
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understand why, when, they have paid for a magic piece of paper, 
strangers should punch great pieces out of their charm. 

Back in our compartment, a white-coated attendant announced 
luncheon in the restaurant car. The chairs were cowered in wicker, 
and eight fans, hung in a double row from the ceiling, thrashed the 
air, Wt were served delicious entry, T noticed that the car was 
catted the ^Himalayan Queen'. 
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We were met: at KotaL by Shaiflbhu Nath Singh, one of Hls High¬ 
ness") A.HCjs. We were to become great friends for it w?) Singh 
who was delegated to be our guide. It was SingVljob to unlock (h* 
fortress for us on top of the hill above the city, and with him we were 
to wander over the old palace, deserted now except for a, few ageing 
retainers. The new palace, called Phoolsagar, Or ‘Lake of Flowers", 
where we were staying, lay on the shores of a lake some few miles 
out of town, 

Singh was dressed in khaki trousers and a shantung jacket with a 
high collar that: buttoned up the front. He was about twenty-eight,, 
I should imagine, with a pleasant face that had grown slightly 
jowly with too much good living. Like the rest of his race be had 
wonderful, raven-biack hair that grew in waves to the nape of his 
neck. He waa Bondi's second cousin, 1 think, and was about the 
same age. 

We all piled with Our luggag* into a Chevrolet truck, driven by 
one of the palace chauffeurs, his eagle head wound round with a 
bright marigold-orange turban, the family colour), All the servants 
in the palace wear the same-coloured turbans. Their size is a question 
of taste. The small ones are called sofas and are only nine yards long, 
the large ones, known a) measure up to twenty-five yards- It 

is bard to give such quantities of material a shape and these pngrii 
have no real form; they are worn m twisted toil) and look as if they 
had been made of coloured meringue and squeezed on to the head 
out of an icing bag. 

We hardly knew Buodi and, a* can be imagined, we were ctmious, 
not to say slightly apprehensive, about our Stay. It was natural that 
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we should hfcvt (felt OUr way ji little with Singh. Besides* Indians art 
used to being asked questions, for (hey never atop doing so (hem- 
selves, I know of no more Inquisitive rwte. In Agra* one evening* 
WO were shopping and 1 remained behind tn ihe Cur while the other? 
wandered off in the blaze of acetylene lamps to explore the inner 
depths OF A cloth merchant's Store, Seeing me alone* a youngish man 
in glasses accosted me* eio doubt wishing lo show off his good £ng] Lsh. 
After about six minutea there was nothing he did not knew about me, 
$0 direct is their approach that it is a bind of shock treatment, and 
the answer it out before one has really had time to consider the 
question. But Shambtiu Singh was far too well brought up to 
subject us to such treatment] besides which 1 think he was amused 
by our genuine interest ilt his King and his state. 

The first part of Our way lay through flat country and then slowly 
we began to climb, for iiundi lies cupped in gently roiling hills. 
"You will see it in a minute now*" and Singh waved a delicate hand 
towards the open svindow, We might have been in certain parts of 
Scotland. The hills were nttwd over with the grey branclws of* 
low^growpng species of tree called a dhokra. They looked Like haae! 
wood?- It was the kind of country in which one could expect to 
frighten up a of partridges, Or possibly a deer, and hi point of 
fact it is India’s best tiger country. Our host, I knew, was an 
excellent shot. It was a lliLlc too carlyibr tigers yet, but the very fact 
that they were there charged the innooen^iooking landscape with 
quite a different atmosphere. 

Twisting and winding round the spur of a hill we suddenly came 
upon Bundi* white and shiny, climbing up from the stdl waters of 
the great rank, three-quarters of the way up (he farther side of (he 
valley. It looked, like an avalanche of masonry. It was impossible 
to tell where the building Stopped and the mountain began* for the 
(own and the crenellated palace were Ranked, by a curtained wall 
running along the outcropping of rock that farmed the crest of the 
hill] in fact the buildings seemed gradually to fade into tl, Dominat- 
mg it all* high above* was the old fort. Bui it would have to wait 
till (he morning, for we were not to enter (he city. Our palace lay 
farther an, out of the valley. 1 'His Highness moved Out of town and 
built himself a new palace because he could not stand the old one* 11 
Singh explained, and I see his point* or rather I was to sec it after 
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I had visited it- It was very haunted and very old- Bund) k » aJive, 
so much of our world, that he cannot possibly fit into the warrior-1 ike 
atmosphere of his forefathers, The steep and narrow corridors of the 
Bundi-ki-Mahal was no place for a young man who pilots his own 
plane, who baa been A.D.C. (0 the late King and who had ttrved 
with Mounthatlen in Burma. But even so, in spite of hk new palace 
and hk ears, he cannot entirely break away from the atmosphere his 
land imposes on him. 

] was never able to become very intimate with Bn rwl i, for there 
were too many of us together all at one time; I regretted it, of WUrtt, 
But 1 have a definite feeling that when he retires to his rooms a 
terrible loneliness descends on him, as if he were haunted by those 
moustached portraits hanging in the dimly lit rooms of the palace 
where he was born. It is not always enough to build A new house. 
Something of the past had crept into these clean white wails with 
him; and what a proud, pungent, battle-stained past it is. 

The V-shaped valley opened out into gentle hills which swelled 
over the oountrv^idc, and splashed out into one of their h&lfowS was 
a shallow Jake. The evening light, reflected on the giau-lili* watery 
was shot with rihs of saffron and rose, and through the stillness came 
the mournful tries of many water-birds. Again. I was conscious of a 
familiar echo, Celtic in its wild softness,, for here was the rusty green 
and the dampness of Inverness-shire or of County Donegal There 
is a garden On an island olf the shores of Cork that k something like 
this; but no, we were in Bundi, wt were in fact arriving at (he 
palace. We drove through unpretentious white gates, a sentry 
presented arms and, as he did *0, two peacocks, frightened by tbe 
noise of our motor, took heavy flight into the dusk over the top of 
some banana trees. The banana trees were part of Eundi's garden 
and under them he had planted driEfcs of forg* t-me-nots.. 

Bundi chose the site of Ilk new palace with great care and attended 
to every detail himself. It is built in the old Rajputana Style and 
inspired by a shooting-box that belonged to Bundi’s great-grand¬ 
father. When given a chance the Rajput masons of the present day 
seem to build ns well as they ever did. How right Bundi was not K) 
be influenced by Europe. I wish 1 could say the same thing for the 
inside of his palace. 

Phoolsagar is built in a square round a tank, or artificial lake, and 
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is reasonable tn Lrs proportions, being about rite size of a fairly large 
COuntry-bouse in England. Driving through double ardlWiyi, we 
swung up to a small front door, to Ik greeted by anodic* of His 
Highness*-* cousin* ;md his private secretary. His Highness, we were 
told, had been obliged to go out on business, but would be back in 
lime for dinner. Crossing a small patio set with a shallow marble 
fountain, we came to the main part of ihe palace built round the 
lake. We had been given a whole suite of rooms on the ground floor 
facing out over the water, 

For the first time since we had been in India, we changed for 
dinner, which was served in the patio on a long table set on grass 
matting spread across the lawn. JHindi was late and we waited for 
him seated on hammocks, drinking long whiskies and soda. There 
were seven of us, Singh, the private secretary and Frithui Raj, 
Bondi’s cousin. Conversation was difficult. Singh, who was not at 
all shy when lie was alone with US, became awkward when there were 
Others around- Finally Bondi appeared. He is a dapper little man 
with a moustache and lively, slit eyes. He looked handsome in his 
tight-fitting silk jacket. It buttoned, as they all do, up the middle 
and had slits at the back. He wfts very gay and talkative, but still it 
was not easy. We discussed friends we had in common and piaces 
we knew, 1 should have Liked to talk alone with him, although it is 
difficult when one knows more about a- person than they may, 
perhaps, suppose; one is a jump ahead all She lime and can do 
nothing about it. Bundi is married and has two children, but his 
wife it in purdah. Never once was she mentioned, not even to the 
women in our party. There is nothing iltw or strange about purdah; 
it was just the fact that nothing was ever said about the Maharanee 
that caused a slight Strain. It must have been like this, staying at 
GlaftitS if one believed the story of the monster: somewhere, up 
there, in one of those many rooms, it had its existence; instinctively 
one’s attention must be drawn up to the windows. Which one? one 
asks emtseifr I felt rather the same way about the Maharanee, and 
there were times when 1 had the sensation of eyes looking at me, and 
1 imagined a bright darkness behind the white marble grilles, but it 
was only an idea. However, it did create rather a Strange atmo¬ 
sphere, all the more SO because one could not imagine Bundi com 
nCcted with anything so oriental when his way of speaking is so 
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English, as ii his tense of humour. We saw him only at meal times, 
Over delirious meats prepared by a Goanese chef. Far the rest of ihe 
time it was Singh who looked after us. 

Our days in Bundi were fascinating. I never lired of driving down 

10 the town, cupped, crowded artd jostling, in between the hills r It 

11 a g;sy town, it! Sow houses being washed in clear odours, while 
awnings line the narrow s treed, tempering the gfoft of foe sun. The 
people looked happy And carefree, and what an eye for colour the 
Rajput women have! They sweep by, kitting out their Suited skim 
with their delicate, silver-bespangled feet. The dance offoeir Skirls 
la like a flight of Brasilian partola, flashing with every conceivable 
combination of colour: marigold and orange, foe pale pink of 
phloxes, yellow ochre and Spanish green, rose-pink and green- 
yelfow, shades and gradations of Colour that escape description, 
yellow and red, and green over red like a water melon. Wc came 
upon one lot of women, girl) from another state, in black-and-white 
jodhpurs, with black shawl! over their heads. They look tike crows 
in a pen of peacocks- The women are seldom empty-handed, for 
they either carry a child, straddled, sideways across their hips, or 
have brass water-pots balanced on their heads. Scoured ax they 
have been with constant polishings of mud and sand, the watcr-pola 
gleam like gold in the sun. 

Bundi is famous for its wells and then* MG several of them in the 
town. The water lies very dotp, which necessitates the sinking of 
steep foftlb, and over these shaft! foe I nd Lan craftsmen have, laboured 
hard. For them the construction of a well is as much a religious 
work as the building of a mosque or temple and Some of these wells 
are extremely fine architecturally. The descent Is made by long 
flights of steps ingeniously disposed within the supporting walls of 
foe shaft. In this way platforms are made providing netrmg-piaces 
for people using the well. 

It was while looking for one of these wells that we came upon 
Kipling’s house, the Sukh hfahal as it ii called, ft pavilion on the 
iake— H< a place of two turrets' \ as Kipling describes it, “connected 
by an open odormade, Tht 'house' ”, he continues, “was open to 
the winds of heaven and foe pigeons of foe Raj; but foe latter had 
poliuled more than the first could purify.” Kipling had come lo 
Bundi to find 'copy* for Tfx Civil cad Military for which he 
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worked In Lahore as asjijtant editor. The articles h* ^te for this 
paf^n' and 7"Af fEuw, at Allahabad were afterwards published in 
two volumes called hrem &c to Sta* He was hardly mote than 
twenty-two when ]ve wrote (hem, and (hey show him as astonishingly 
mature, already (he Rudyard Kipling who later was to be world- 
famous. 

His descriptions of BundL art extraordinarily vivid- He had to 
struggle with [he authorities in order to procure himself a bed. 
Bunds in those days did not welcome strangers; finally he was 
lodged in this white pavilion by the lake, i siood leaning up 
against One of the column* round which Seventy ytan ago two 
youths had twisted a length of caroms, making a sort of looje-bo* for 
the burly young Englishman with bushy eyebrows and steehrbnnwd 
glasses- The tftowXidtt, or guardian of the place, had then heaped 
Furniture into the- airy enclosure, until he was entreated CO desist. 
"What", said he scornfully, “are tables and chain to this Raj? If 
six be not enough, let the Presence give an order, and twelve shall 
be forthcoming. Everything shall be forthcoming!’ 1 The super¬ 
fluous furniture—chairs for the most part—wa* then shovelled out 
into the darkness and the Englishman wenf to bed "and was lulled 
to sleep by the rush of the water escapihg from the overflow trap and 
the splash of the water-turtle as he missed the evasive fish. . -, A 
wind from the lake bellied the canvas. The brushwood, of the hills 
around mapped and cracked a* beasts went through It, and 
creatures—-not jackals—made dolorous nobes. On the Jake it 
seemed that hundreds of water birds were keeping a hotel, and that 
there were arrivals and departures through cut the night”, 

Rut I Was dreaming; it was bright morning now, a breeze crisped 
the waters of the lake, over which flashed some black-and-white 
kingfishers giving chase to lacquer-red dragonflies, A cliisty ipad 
led to the far end of the lake, where, set among some palms, was 
the old Maharao Rajah’s try Ming-box, This charming pavilion, 
overrun wiih monkeys, was the place that had been the inspiration 
for BundE’j palace. On OUr way back we passed a Mohammedan 
wedding, a double one in fact, for there were two bridegrooms, 
young men of about eighteen who were mounted hardback Ort white 
ponies. Pink quilts were thrown over the ponies and the bride- 
* Fmm StO » -Ire by Riatyard Kipling. Marx-i-lan &, Go. Ltd., London, 18D5. 
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grooms were dressed in bright orange satin. SLEver tinsel hung with 
small cotton Emails veiled their faces* although Gfl* juJt caught 
glimpses of smooth aSive skin and blackened tyC4. They were as shy 
as if they had been brides. Behind them walked their relatives, the 
women jingling (heir bracelets hung with little betts. Some of them 
had on now saris especially bought for the occasion. One could (ell 
that they were new by the way they glinted with point? of light; it is 
customary in Eundi to chop up silver foiE and min it in with the dye, 
with the result that the material, shines like mica until it has had its 
first pounding in (he local tank. 

It was late afternoon the £i le t time we went up (0 the old palace* 
grinding up to it in a jeep over a terrifyingly steep incline. The 
palace of Bundi, even in broad daylight* u such a paEace as men 
built themselves in uneasy dreams—the work of goblins intlier than 
fif men. It is built into, and out of, the hillside and dominates the 
whole of the city, tying nearly perpendicular to the hill* Or so it 
seemed* as we jammed to a stop in a deserted courtyard. In response 
to an echoing shout from Singh, an o[d creature came hobbling out 
Of a shelter where he had been asleep, carrying with him a gigantic 
key which he proceeded to insert into one of the iron-bound doors. 
It took all (he old maids strength to heave them open. A steep Right 
of stairs mounted from the second and smaller courtyard and it wa? 
up these that we had to eEimb- It was hero that Bundi had been horn 
and where he bad lived until, issuing out of the large gates now 
several hundred feet below us* he had sailed for England and school. 
Now he returns only for his durbars, held every year on hia birthday; 
then for a brief twenty-four hou rs the old place lives again, resound¬ 
ing to Che clangour of trumpet? and the sound of drums and the 
stamping of steeds. No more, though* would one see some dashing 
young Ham canter out from among the royal retinue to bewitch the 
world with his noble horsemanship* for the torthgt arrive? now in 
cars, trailing out behind it clouds of dust which a Rajput alone can 
breathe without inconvenience. One can understand how Bundi 
finds it impossible to live here; the past weighs heavily in the air, n 
fierce past. There hid been days when the heir apparent wCaild bo 
given a pygmy sword and told to go out and lest, his skill on kids and 
lambs. 

We were alone with Singh and the old gatekeeper and one gaunt 
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p a] “* jfirvaflt who Jtood staring at us. He was wrapped up fi™ 
]u:ad to foot in bright orange and cradled a scimitar m Ms am* As 
I remember him now, ft stems to me that his Rothes consisted of 
bandages wound round his emaciated limbs like a mummy but this 
eamwt have been; it is just the impression he give; one had to look 
at him sever*] Junes to make sum that he was really them and not a 
spectre. It was his silence and the way he stood there, £n the first 
large room we came to, without meving except to shift the weight 
of his bones from one stalk-tike kg to another. 

From this long arched halt we climbed up Jo the durbar mom; the 
whole time one w either cubing or descending steps, and they are 
W worn and shiny and some of them so high that one winders how 
these people, lithe and muscular though Wft know them to be, but 
nevertheless flat very tal], could manage them. I am over six feet 
tall and even I found them an effort. There Is never assy symmetry 
in these Rajpmtana peaces, and this one yurt seemed to grow out of 
the rock to which it clung. They say that there are subterranean 
chambers' leading i nto the heart of the mountain and that Atre is a 
passage communicating with Taragarb, the great fortress which 
crowns the hill. They say that there is as much roam under as above 
ground and it does not surprise me. 

We saw a rilver throne, the legs and rides hammered out like 
Tutenkhamon's royal chair into the semblance of antelopes and lions. 
There was also a large silver bed in which Qjihji Mary slept when 
She Stayed with Bundi't father. They had been great friends detpile 
the fact that Eundi’s father did not speak one word of English, This 
royal lady all corseted In fare and the warrior King with lopg 
moustaches had charmed each other through the medium of an 
interpreter. Stylised and remarkably well-painted portraits stared 
down at us from the walls; fierce gentlemen ablaze with jewels worn 
over long sleeves of white linen were shown seated On a floor spread 
With gold-emhrnidercd velvet, propped up again*[ jewelled bolsters. 
Great circular shields and swords, an inevitable part of their para* 
phernaba, weighed down the multifold layers of their flounced skirls 
—kilts perhaps would be a better word, for there was nothing 
effeminate about their appearance. The painters had used the skim 
as a decorative motif and had spread them out round these formid¬ 
able figures, crinkled in many folds like [he petals of a double datura. 
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Their moustaches- and bald) arc remarkable,, the mousLache heing 
brushed upwards, while the side whiskers, being long and baa rk. fall 
outwards like the whiskers of a cat. The beards reach right down to 
the tvaist and divide in the middle of" the dim into two tapering 
ftnuidt. Tins strange conceit dtHSS indeed give the sitter a cat-like 
expression. 

We saw another room covered with eighteenth-century frescoes 
representing (hit Gourt of the period, and one can recognise the pool 
in one of the courtyards. Blue, green and white are the colours that 
predonriaate in the fmcoes and under them runs a frieze of an 
earlier date, treated in a broader style, and very much simplified, 
showing combats with elephants painted jti red, black and white. 
Opening off this room was A small family temple like the qhapeE of a 
great house. The walls were plain and whitewashed and there were 
some sacred mslnunenti wrapped up in faded pink cotton. ChEntr 
covered the aline, set with silver dishes. 

Following Jimgh we crossed Courtyards planted with great 
cypress* myrtles and oranges. At one point we had climbed SO high 
that I could hardly stand on the shadow balconies built out from the. 
wall; below me through the perforated marble yawned a drop of 
several hundred feet. 'The noises of the town floated up to us as do 
ihe distant harks of a dog in some lonely mountain valley, Height 
accentuates the silence, 

I had not read Kipling'S description of the palace until after I had 
been to Bundi, but, of course, it was lived in when he was there. He 
refers to himself as “the Englishman”. "Here,” he writes, rc the tour 
of the palace ended; and it mutt he remembered that the English¬ 
man had noi gone the depth of three rooms Into one hank, Acres of 
building lay to (he right of him, and above (he lines of terraces he 
could see the tops of green trees. 'Who knew how many gardens 
were 10 be found in (he palace?’ No one answered directly, but all 
said that there were many. The warden gathered Up ha keys, and, 
locking each door behind him as he passed, led the way down to 
earth. But before he had creased the garden the Englishman heard, 
deep down in the bowels of the palace, a woman's voice singing, and 
the voice rang as do voices in wtt. AU palaces in India, excepting 
dead ones* such as that of Amber, are full of eyes, some, as has 
been said, the idea of being watched is stronger than in others, In 
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Bundi palate it was overpowering— bei ng far worse titan in cite 
grecrs-shuttcred corridors of Jodhpur. There were trap-doors on the 
top of terraces, and, windows veiled in foliage, and bull's-eyei seE 
low in unexpected walls, and many other peepholes and places of 
vantage. In the end f the Englishman looked devoutly at the floor, 
hot when the vole? Of the woman came up from under his feet, h< felt 
that there was nothing left for him hut to go. Vet, excepting only 
this voice, there was deep aiftnee everywhere, and nothing could be 
Seen.”* 

Perhap? I had found Ehe hails of the palace haunted, but the great 
fort of Taragarh was straight from Afytbttit, a place of stone and of 
wind—a highland chieftain's lair. Eundi's grand rather used rolive 
in Taragarh for six months of the year. The royal quarters were 
locked when we were there, but we climbed all over the ramparts, 
right up to the central lower, reached by a long ramp. The last short 
part of the climb was made up steps formed of slabs of stone set into 
(ho thickness of the wait. An equally primitive ratting made of 
undressed poles kept one from tripping. A [altered flag flew from 
the flag-post, indicating that Bn ndi was in residence down below in 
his new palace. The cannons were still there, ranged atong the 
rampart, (heir muzzles pointing out across the rollittg hills of Bund E, 
Aiming at what now? At time, and the Central Government that 
would by r degrees sweep all this away. Some of the cannons were ai 
much as a hundred and fifty years old and one or two of them had 
collapsed, lurching to one side on their brass-bound wheels, Singh 
told US that the garrison of the forE was still stocked with com, hut it 
must surely have rotted by now. The only company we had En this 
wind-blown eyrie was some grey faleons and a samba stag, who 
followed us round, peering at us through empty doorways, and over 
the tops of tltOm-bushes, with great shining, soulful eyes. He fed on 
white-flowered plants that looked a* tf they belonged to th* salvia 
family. Though wild they had been carefully propagated, lor their 
leaves and branches were used in the olden times for making gun¬ 
powder. After being burnt to ashes they were mixed wills sulphur. 
Though still pLeiuify] In certain part) of the state the samba deer 
were slowly dying out, and 11 until had imprisoned the stag up here 
in order to have a good stallion to carry on the breed. 

* Pr&K Sra tr Sto by Rudyird Kipling. 
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We actually saw some deer on our way back. It waa dark and we 
taught their eyes in our headlights. Singh told us that tigers' eyes 
look like emeralds, and crocodiles 3 tiny and quite white. Tigers are 
seldom seen so close to the town, but crocodiles are to he found quite 
often. They live amongst the palms growing out of (he wEirm,, 
shallow waters, at the far end of Kipling's lake. 
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* 


UDArruK, 

‘THli CITY OF SUNRISE' 


Udaipur ii unique in Tndlft. It must lie, I think, within a magic 
circle, for it is 1 place of utter enchantment. It was not only the beauty 
of the place itself, but the atmosphere; it seemed as if with each 
dippety-clop of our pony’s hoofs we were being drawn into another 
world, a world imagined in an oriental fairy- tilt There we sat, rwo 
by twOj, Facing out at the back ofour tongas, the dust bowling up from 
under our rickety wheels; this dust seemed to have a strange analogy 
with Alice's Inqking-g]ass; “it ttur certainly beginning to melt away, 
just like a bright silver mtsl." Tt cleared to reveal the guesthouse, 
perched in a garden on the top of a hill, Everything in Udaipur is 
built up (ns a hi l l, It was once the Maharana’s own personal property’, 
a place to lodge diitsngu.ilhed guests. The state has now taken it over 
and runs it as an hotel. Fortunately it suffered no change in the 
transfer, for it has remained charmingly Victorian. Solid green 
shutters shade its quiet rooms, some of which a ft supplied with four- 
poster beds. 

We would breakfast In the mornings on the wide veranda outride 
our rooms overlooking (he lakes. On one of them seemed to float two 
shining white palaces, their walls rising straight out of the water like 
Palladio’s Sl. Giorgio in Venice- The presence of so much water, an 
unusual sight in India, had 115 effect on lb* quality of the light-"the 
colours were softer and there was an added brilliance in the air. If 
one looked very carefully at the palaces one saw what I can only 
describe as an effervescence ofghttec emanating from their roof-tops. 
The terminals of their cupolas and tpwees seemed to sparkle like 
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crystal- True, I bad noticed the brilliance of the air, but the first 
morning I Saw this I thought my eyesight WW P me and 

wem to filch the ficld-gLasses; and the extraordinary thing is Lhalthey 
actually made of glass and glow, amber* pale green and red. It 
had been a whim of the present Maharana-s grandfather. Sensible, 
no doubt, to die fact tint he ruled over an ethereal kingdom WLy 
to be counted as part of our planet* he gave order! to hii builders to 
cut off an the plaster pinnacle* and liniaUon his palaces and substitute 
for them diamond-cut globes of baccarat. Such a passion bad he for 
things that glitter that even bis furniture was made of glass. I law it 
later on, put away in an unused pavilion. There was also a portrait of 
him showing him to have betn remarkably handsome* and, as was to 
be expected from one JO fond of the luminosity of things, lie sparkled 
almost as much as his palaces* all set with great plaques of diamonds 
and bung with ropes of emeralds and pearls. 

Udaipur is areal city* not so dceed in aaBimdi and altogether on a 
grander scale, but even so them is a certain similarity that one finds 
throughout all the Rajput states* for of the many different parts of 
India it is the Rajputana that has been the least Spoilt, 

To reach the palace and the Janding-^tage where the royal boat* 
are kept, wo had to drive through the town* up the main street, past 
the fruit vendors with their pyramids of (angerines and the silver¬ 
smiths With their bunches of bracelets, all dangling little bells. The 
house* were gay and most of them whitewashed, arid nearly all 
decorated with primitive examples of folk art, ever-recurring 
pictures of a man on horseback aimed with a sword, charging an 
elephant of war, the elephant on one side of the door and the horse 
Ott the other. These are painted with fine strips of bamboo or cane 
in simple block? of colours, generally red and yellow and blue, 
picked out with a heavy Hack outline. Beyond a wide expanse or 
square, planted with feathery neem trees, nsae the main palace, an 
imposing pile dating for the most part from the late seventeenth 
century. It soared skyward, glaringly white, five, six storeys high, 
the bottom, storeys just plain wad with no openings; as they rose, 
they appeared (o bloom into a bewildering collection of kiosks and 
latticed towers, terraces and balconies, all fretted and carved. It was 
up there that "The Sun of the Hindus 1 lived. 

The bur two courtyards were deserted, echoing to ihc hilling and 
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cooing of hundreds of while pigeons, It wat not until we readied 
the third and last courtyard that we could see that the palace was 
Inhabited. Here all was a-huitie with much coming and going. Two 
soldiers stood guard at the entrance. One felt the Maharana’s 
presence up there, somewhere, in one of those latticed roams. 

If my description has made it sound like a palace in a Thtusand 
and Cm fligfrtt (aloj it is as nothing compared KS the fantasy of its 
interior; every room is a-glitter with inlays of glass anti the court¬ 
yards shin* with brilliant mosaics; in one of them cnametied pea¬ 
cocks' fan tails worked lu squares of lapis lazuli. There is a room 
called die Ruby Mahal where the walls arc. all inlaid in chevrons of 
red and white eItuS, The floor is a mirror and the- ceiling also, 
which, being domed and worked in many pieces, catches the reflec¬ 
tions and scatters them into a thousand prisms. Every turn brings 
ip surprise j in one of the rooms there are glass paper-weights inlaid 
in the thickness of the wait, And round themareset petals of different- 
coloured glass, as if they were flowers; die efleet is enchanting. Then, 
all of a sudden, coming out on to one of the open balconies, one 
might be in Portugal, the whole thing being lined with a miKture of 
blue Cantonese and Delft tilts. Opening off this is a little cubicle 
made, one imagines, to escape to when the heat becomes really un¬ 
bearable, It is a question of auto-suggestion, for the light is filtered 
through pale blue glasi; and furtlior CO heighten the effect of cool¬ 
ness the frames Of rive windows are worked in a mosaic of turquoise- 
blue and pale green; the very air seemed powdered In blue, as 
though, one were moving through w&ter. 

Reaching the top floor we tame to (he courtyards, pooh and 
gardens and the many-columned halls where the nobles gather; an 
old noble was at this moment limping hi* way across the highly 
polished floor* leaning on the shoulder of his servant. Everyone in 
the palace seemed to be aged. The old man was magnificent, with 
a snow-white beard, dressed as one has seen rise courtiers dressed In 
the Mogul miniatures, his waistband tower than his w&ist, bound 
very tight, the turban very right also, down over (be forehead and. 
round at the back. His stick was mounted with a horse’s head id 
jade with ruby eyes; his lean aristocratic hand was 100 frail to 
envelop it entirely. Tap, tap, tap, it went across the floor, and 1 just 
stood and stared. The old utan's servant walked in front, which, as 
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he was leaning on him with his other hand, forced him to Ixmd a 
little forward, a movement that made the long ropes of pearls he was 
wearing hang out from his white-dad diest. Nobody could have 
looked more distinguished. 

We stayed up there, in the pillared halls among the fountains and 
the trees, for a much shorter period than we would have wished, but 
it was now luncheon time for the nobles in attendance on the King 
and they were all seated cross-legged on the floor, up against the 
marble lattices, being served by the palace servants from dishes made 
of loquat leaves. His Highness, we are told, cats at regular hours 
and is very fussy about it. His courtiers have to do likewise. It was 
natural that they should resent our wandering around in our 
stockinged feet amongst their platters of leaves—or were the dark 
looks they gave us just curiosity? They might well have been, for I 
don’t think they see many Europeans. 

The two palaces on the lake date from different periods, the 
soudiem one, called the Jagmandar, being for the most part early 
seventeenth century, and the other, the Bari Mahal, being muc » 
later, some of it frankly Edwardian. Seen from afar they look like 
strange-shaped marble boats, not unlike the marble boats on the 
lake of the Summer Palace in Peking. It was the Bari Mahal that 
we visited fust. It is here that the Maharana lives during the 
summer months. 

No one who has not experienced it can know the pleasure the 
sound of water lapping against the sides of a boat can give after 
days and weeks or dust and heat. We had hired one of His High¬ 
ness’s pinnaces, an ordinary rowing-boat, except that it was painted a 
bright lacquer-red and had moss-green velvet cushions. Two men 
rowed us, making a comforting squeaking with the oars in the row- 
locks, an age-old sound that carried me back to drizzling days spent 
on lochs in Scotland. The water, it is true, was the same peaty 
brown, but that is where the resemblance stopped. It was early 
morning and the whole lake, or that part or it that touched the 
palace gardens, was dusted with the pollen from the mango trees, 
which the sun caught like motes of dust dancing in a sunbeam. 
There were tortoises paddling around, sunning themselves near the 
surface, and fish by the thousand, because they are considered sacred 
and consequently no one is allowed to fish them except the royal 
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family. No one, however, could coiiLroi Like snaky -Lie eked. birth of 
the cormorant faultily nor the kingfishers Lliut flashed iicimtsi the still 
surface in cOieltHU putsuil of thck pity. One would have thought 
they might luvc died ofMiiILEi. 

Just its we were arriving a slight Imcezc started up, crisping the 
lake and setting points of golden light dancing in our wake. We 
were Pinking for U high t of marble steps (hut uttid ted ou tail he end 
eJ" a jet Ly, and as we drew alongside iL Mettled Htai iFw: glaringly white 
walls hat! themselves Ijul-h turned to liquid i <y tk rippling shadows 
that played over them. 

I lie.dime to describe die [lari Madid, frightened that l shall be- 
accused ofcxLi^ttea'.iii11g. liven imw, win:a trying to iteapture it, I 
wonder if I have nor inisigined die whole tiling. Nnl th.it it is a 
particularly remarkable building, Jots of it, in fiiet, IseiiLg in rather 
questionable taslo; tfKi eEiii wJ Klnry-pii ik Ijitlulnin tiles, for instance, 
that line die sLairway Ijy wEiieh wl: emend- HaLticr it is ihe poetry 
with which lIllt whole lIiIul; lies Ijccii conceived. Ikul Giiwndou^H 
Outline become a lady qf fashion round uhout the eighteen-nilleties, 
this is iFlc kind of place one Would have expected her to live in, 
Oscar Wilde niigFit have Stayed Iteiu, or VVliisIlur. Hut even this 
doL'j ilQL give (i lie quin: the L'igEil. idea, fm 1 they us mil I have f il'i vi 
Figures mcL in one's dreams,, when; places and people am ntvea- quite 

real. 

The Hurt Mahal had lieen shut up for the winter, hut this only 
added to its charm. The gilded [Wnitujv upholstered in pink 
brocade was hidden under white cotton slip-cove is, as were the 
carpels. The drawingroom is cal Era! The Light of (he Moon'. The 
jwmu an: small and most of them InlVO hay-windows that jut nut 
over the lake, set on a skirting math: of Imtiaparcnt alaiRLSier. Fn 
'The Light of the Moon' ike doors are of ma hqgnny hut inlaid with 
panels uf minor, and alt the table*lops arc of glass. Fingers of sun 
crcpL in thiouglL the ahuttcra, liquid surt that rippled over the crystal 
drops of the chandeliers. On the mantelpiece, instead of tliC usual 
dock, the Ma ha ran a has a collect ion of liis ancestors' heads, life site, 
worked in fragile wax, delicately coloured. These arc scL Linder 
globes and dressed in turbans of artificial silk with plumes of tinsel. 
Oelc wonders where lie got hold of such tilings. 

We were shawm His Highness j private sin i i ig-room, readied by a 
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lift connected with the landing-stage below. It is a pretty room, 
plastered in shining, ivory-coloured chanum into which had been 
worked a pattern of green and amber roses made from fiat pieces of 
glass. The curtains, like the slip-covers on the chairs and sofas, are 
of faded chintz covered with pale blue delphiniums. Here, at last, 
was an Indian who understood our taste, or at least the taste of the 
period when he was young. He had transposed it, that is all, to suit 
its setting. It is a happy, gay house and full of light. The Nlaharana’s 
bedroom is minute, hardly more than an alcove, and frescoed all 
over with a landscape showing mountain scenery and rushing water¬ 
falls cascading down between tightly packed mango trees in which 
perch peacocks which leopards stalk, while tigers prowl around 
below. It is naively rendered, precise and detailed in the manner of 
Mogul painting, and has something about it of a miniature Douanier 
Rousseau. 

On a panel facing the bed there is a surprisingly out-of-scalc 
portrait of the Maharana’s father, treated in the same way as the 
rest of the fresco. One could see that he had been very handsome. 
This must have been the charming Prince of Udaipur described by 
Pierre Loti.* Loti had been musing down by the shores of the lake 
amidst the thickets of an enchanted wood, a dying wood when he 
was there. “The trees are of medium height, and the bushes, with 
their slender twigs, are like our own, but both trees and bushes are 
as leafless as trees and bushes are in France at the end of autumn. 
And yet it is spring-time here, a tropical spring, and the air is hot 
and stifling. Overhead is a cloudless and unchanging sky that 
stretches over the whole of India, just as it overhangs these forests. 
The weather is brilliantly fine, and so it has been for three years past, 
which is the reason why everything is dying. Flocks of superb pea¬ 
cocks strut up and down among the dead trees, under the greyish 
bushes and upon the ashy-coloured soil. We see them running along 
in single file with outstretched tails, the wondrous sheen of which 
looks like a spurt of green and incandescent metal,” and then 
suddenly he heard horses galloping quickly through the trees. It 
was the King passing with some thirty of his courtiers on beautiful 
hones. “All the horsemen were clothed in white, and long robes 
enwrapped their slender forms. Their beards and moustaches were 
• laJia by Pierre Loti, 
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worn brushed upwards towards their foreheads after the fashion of 
Udaipur ... The King galloped at the head of the troop. I lis beard 
was worn like the beards of the others, but a matchless beauty and 
distinction graced hts features and his bearing. 

“As I watched them disappearing through the leafless glades my • 
thoughts were carried back to our own Middle Ages, and I fancied 
some prince or duke returning from the chase, followed by his train 
of knights and barons on the beautiful evening of a century that had 
long since passed away.” 

Loti is later granted an audience with the King, as he calls him. 
After crossing a number of courtyards he at last finds himself in the 
royal presence. "I am in a white gallery with marble arches, which 
overlooks a huge white terrace- On the ground is a linen cloth of 
snowy whiteness. There are no attendants present and in the whole 
extent of this fresh, airy, and spotless little desert there is no furniture 
save two gilt chairs that are placed in the centre. In the figure that 
stands there, alone and upright with outstretched hands, I recognise 
the horseman whom I saw the other evening. ... He is clothed in a 
simple white robe, with a necklace of sapphires." 

Loti is made to sit next to the Maharana, and, as lie does so, an 
interpreter glides in silently and places himself behind his chair. 
“Each time that he speaks,” remarks Loti," he holds a napkin of 
white silk before his mouth, so that his breath may not annoy his 
lord—a useless precaution, however, for his teeth are white and his 
breath is sweet” 

The silent prince, so rarely accessible to strangers, completely 
captivated Loti. “He possesses both charm and grace,” he writes, 
"together with an exquisite courtesy that is tinged with a certain 
shyness, the kind of timidity that I have sometimes noticed in the 
very greatest aristocrats.” 

We were fortunate in being shown the women’s quarters, for 
visitors, I believe, are not often taken into this part of the Bari Mahal. 
The rooms are more or less the same, except that they have shutters 
instead of doors. There appear to be a great many Bohemian 
chandeliers and all the windows are coloured. There is a small 
section of the palace that is earlier than the rest and in it, in a rather 
dilapidated state, is the most enchanting courtyard planted with 
orange trees and jasmine. The walls arc inlaid with seventeenth- 
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century Persian glass mraaics made into panels of flowers, Worked in 
a loose pattern with brown, green, blue, and silver mirror*- The 
surface of the Trails has been made uneven purposely, so chat no piece 
of mirror is quite flat, and i n this way there is a play of light and the 
whole cloister sbinCS- 

A ear was waiting for us on the far ride of tile lake, for wt were to 
drive back to town another way. Loti** enclranted wood was no 
longer brown and dying, the monsoon rains having fallen regularly 
for the past few yeart- Nearing the town we came to the palace 
gardens shaded with huge trees. It was late afternoon and the 
peacocks, ruffling thciriridescent feathers, were beginning to take note 
again of their surroundings, uttering piercing cries as they flopped 
down out of the trees where they had been roosting. Still in the 
palace gardens we came across a whole pack of the MuharannH 
hunting dogs pegged, out under a banyan tree. They took not the: 
slightest notice of us. It was a Strange siglst, seeing them curled up in 
hollows of dust, each one chained to a separate post. 

Another lime we were taken several miles away, to the west of 
the town, to a place where the wild pigs arc fed. Every evening they 
come trotting in from the surrounding woods, Once away horn the 
lake, the country very soon dries up. We were making for the hunt- 
injp-bcot of Sir Sajjan bir.gli, the present Maharana’s grand Tattler. 
It was a desolate-looking place set amongst scrub and thorns and 
guarded by an old man who was already standing at the gate 
when we arrived, warned, no doubt, by the dust we had put up 
as we sped across the plain. He salaamed very low, The royal 
princesses were expected also this same evening, and a red carpet 
had been no! ted down the steps that led to the pavilion. Wc had to 
hurry. 

The pavilion looked Out over a bare arena of shelving rock- The 
pigs were in die process Of arriving, hurrying on their stifTlegS, ugly, 
wiry little creatures with bristling hair and small beady eyes'. They 
watched us and, impatient at not being fed, set up a kind of snuffling 
whine- They weren’t to know that they had to await the arrival of 
the princesses. 

On the other side of the pavilion one looked down into a hart 
enclosure, something like a fives court, in which lay a large boar. He 
was kept to fight wild panthers when they oauid bo caught. They 
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would be i^traductJ into the arena through a traj>door on the far 
aid* of the enclosure. 

What a bewitching hour it is in the Orient—th* lull (hat Cornea 
with the dying of the sun. Nature, held in a vke-iLke grip by ihe 
heat of day, suddenly relaxes. It must be so, for it is then, I notice, 
that ffoVd'cis in-icI L their strongest. We could always get hold of one 
of His Highness's boats, and tying among the cushions w* would 
have ourselves rowed slowly round the lake, Tlic breeze that pEays 
over the surface of the lake during the day drops with the 4un, which 
setJ the pale colour of champagne on the flat, oily water. 

On one occasion some women from the town had rowed over to 
one of the smalt pavilions dotted about the late, and they were sing- 
ing in bigh, wistful voices as they washed and rinsed out their 
gossamer saris. We passed close to them and they smiled up at us, 
pretty lithe-iimbetl creatures, with garnet studs in thtir nQip. Some 
of them were not only washing their saris, but themselves with them. 
They were itjangety modest about it, dipping into the- water fully 
clothed. Once wet, the sari is very revealing, like the draperies 
dinging to Greek statuary, wetted purposely by the sculptor that so 
it should retain its folds and at the Same time show the contours of 
th* lLnubi. Stooping with their hacks, to us, sluicing water over their 
shoulders, these dusky maidens did indeed took like Matties, not 
Greek but Hindu' their lines were softer, their breasts rounder and 
ihc swell of their hips more abrupt, more exaggerated than in the 
Venus tie Milo. Encouraged by flashing smiles from die boatmen, 
one of the girls waved at us with her arms straight above her head; 
AS she did SO her slim hand was ouchned for a moment against the 
mountains behind her, range after range of them lucked in one 
behind the other, then! ntally pointed, but not too high, looking 
absurdly picturesque- 

GraduaHy the girls 1 voices died away as we moved aeroH the 
water. We passed one of the nobles 3 hoUKS. Not bring built of 
marble it seemed to be slowly mouldering away in the damp emana- 
lions of rh* lake. The nobles, in all probability, cannot afford ic 
keep litem up, for they receive only a lithe riF thei r former revenues. 
It was dark when we finally reached the:southern island and hardly 
wor Lh landing. I came hack again early the next morning and found 
the Gul Mahal 10 b* perhaps the most beauliful of all the palaces. 
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It is here- thrtl Prince Kfmream, later to become ShahJahnn, lived 
when in revolt against his father, the Eflipmr Jahangir, It is 
deserted now and, like the emblem houses, enabling slowly away. 
The garden, however, is kept up, as the royal family a** in the habit 
of coming here on picnics. A row of marble elephants guard the 
v.-ster steps, their trusties turned up in salute ISOfl tho shining water 
towards the town palace. Behind them rtOM a screen of lace-lilte 
arcb« and flowerbeds laid out in squares, planted with a jumbled 
mixture of nasturtiums, blue larkspurs, muss rows and verbena. 
There are wild mandarines and some straggly-growing bushes of the 
yew family. Round the borders of die pools the gardeners have 
ranged rows of high, narrow flower-pots, none quite similar in shape, 
planted with a collection of mottled pinks and ferns. The smell of 
jasmine hangs heavy in the air, its sweetness cut with the farmyard 
smell Of pigeons" droppings. 

ltwss the head gardener who showed us round and he took us 
out to the Other side of the island where he had his vegetables. We 
walked round the dusty paths shaded by tncUised arbours grown 
over with grapes. Pink hollyhocks shot up amongst the leaves of 
some young banana trees, a wall of tender green from behind which 
came the sing-song notes &T a water-wheel- No garden in I ndia is 
complete without its gardenencEses and there were several of them 
here, young and supple, stooping down with their brooms, sweeping 
the fallen leaves into shallow baskets. This is certainly one or the 
things I mist the most about India, these brewn, wilp-like creatures, 
with their soft looks, apparently sweeping ihetr liv« away. 

Adjoining the royal vegetable garden I came across a spacious 
courtyard, rather more dilapidated titan the rest. Giving on to it 
was a series of small rooms, I could not resist exploring and, pushing 
open the remains of a door, found my*tlTin a circular domed room. 
Here too there was an overpowering smelt of pigeons’ droppings, 
and, In fact, a pigeon was Reeling in one of the niches, Terrified at 
my intrusion she immediately deserted her nest, exposing two pure- 
white eggs. But it was not the eggs that held my attention, for round 
the peeling wall tin a series of the most beautiful frescoes. 1 am not 
expert enough in the Rajputana’s schools of painting to be able CO 
date them accurately, but I should imagine they must belong K> the 
early part of the seventeenth century. They were so washed out that 
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one could barely distinguish them. Large, strangely dressed figures 
stood out ftgsiinst a pale gold ground. Their clothes would almcst 
prodsiffl them to have been English personages at the Court or Mary 
TudWi which certainly cannot have licen the case. Above them ran 
a frieze splodged with mould, sometime* d iiAp-pearing altogether. It 
unrolled Around the room, beneath the dome* a magic landscape; 
Prussian blue lakes and arsenic-green trees, marble fountains and 
animals like those to be f&uftd in a Gothic tapestry. A party of 
PObies gallop Out of a glade towards the field!, on Etruscan red 
horses. Deer feed under a round tree painted pale coral, dotted 
with green fruit. The fresco is stylised like an early Chinese painting. 
No one, 1 imagine, will bother to save this lovely rerun. It has at 
the most a year or two to go before it vdil have, disappeared entirely. 
How rrjftny beautiful things he mouldering away in this land of 
dreams! 

When we left the island the gardener handed us an enormous 
pawpaw, all marbled yellow and green. 1 1 was the sweetest I have: 
ever tasted. 



CHAPTER i6 


JA1 5INCH’S JAIPUR 


J aipur is the present eaptLaJ of RlJaithU) ami tfi« IksE eJCSUflpJs of a 
planned Indian city. Maharajah Jai Singh II simply decided Ohe 
day to build himself a new CHy, Amber, die existing capital, was 
perfectly satisfactory, so that there was little excuse for the change, 
enher Lhan lo indulge ills passion for building, and a ftyhow it was 
in the tmdltion of the great princes—witness Afclyar’s Fatehpur- 
Sikxi, twenty miles from Agra, and JotJha's Jodhpur, an hour's walk 
from Man-dor. Udaipur of Ada: Singh is literally a sLonc^s throw (on 
the map at knst) from Abar. With the exception or Fatchpur-Sibrl, 
these new cities were a question of politics. FoUcrwirtg ;lin death of 
Aurungzifch and (lie general dissolution of the Mc^ful Empire, ilne 
Rajput prtnccs fbl i free to descend from their mountain strongholds 
anti establish themselves on it more fittingscale in the plaint. AmljcT 
was adequate, hut it was nevertheless a medieval fortress, and one 
imagines that Jai Singh, having managed to maintain the independ¬ 
ence of hi* state while the rest af (J ie country seethed with war and 
zmresi, felt justified in building himself a new capital. 

Fortunately .For Jaipur, Ja< Singh was not only an extremely 
capable politician, but also a very able town planner, fin 1 , oonsidcr- 
ipg£ its date (it was founded in 1728), Jaipur is a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment. It could almost: be the productof a board of contemporary 
architects, men. with a social awareness who were familiar with the 
latest theories of zoning. Jaipur is laid out in rectangular blocks, cut 
imo six equal par Lions by wide intersecti ng streets. The streets arts 
over a hundred feet wide and paved, an unusual sight in India, where 
the towns have the appearance of having just grown up, haphazardly 
clustered a* it were, along cowpatlis. One can sec at a glanoc that 
Jid -Singh had a tidy mathematical mind, a masculine mind trained 
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JAI SIHCH'S JAIPUR 

in geometry. He was among other things a celebrated UtmiXIDEr 
and was employed, by the Mogul Emperor Mil ha muted Shah to 
revile the calendar, which had become very contusing owing to past 
inaccuracies. 

There is no question that Jai Singh was familiar with I he European. 
town-planning of his time, but what is still more incoi'esting is the 
fact tEutt Jaipur seems to have been laid out aL iu Jbunrladon on a 
scientific plan according to the traditions of the Hindu city builders, 
as given in tEiC SUpA^iaiSrai, a canonical treatise da Ling liack to early 
times. As society was then divided up into castes, iho stoning 
formulas provirlcd for a distinct locution of" areas for the various 
castes and Functions, SlicEi as agriculture and public gathering. 
Another striking thing about Jaipur is die uniformity of its colour; 
the whole city Ls painted terra-cotta pink, thft colour BolEiiii painted 
those charming though improbabLe-Soukiiig buddings Lhat appear 
iu the background of his pictures. A* decora Lien over these brick- 
coloured walls there arc stencillings of flowers and arabesques, so 
fine and white that they took like lace, the paper kme one finds Grt 
die top of a bos of chocola tes- EvCrywEscrC one walks one i* con¬ 
fronted vv i Lh these uncannily pink walls laced over wtdi diis lione- 
white stencilling, and nowhere ait they more da&riing than in die 
palace- They arc re-washed, I am told, every otlicr year. 

It is fascinating in India how every city seems to have its Own 
colour scheme; here shocking pint and orange aic the leitmotifs. 
The people havO an innate colour-sense, very often ctioasing dis¬ 
cordant combinations undreamt of by us. I. remember one par¬ 
ticular passage from Kipling^ description of Jaipur. He is visiting 
die Maharajah’s palace and wriLes-s *'A figure in saffron came out 
of a dark arch into the sunlight, almost failing into the arms of one 
in pink. ’Where ItStv* you come Trum?' ‘1 have booh io S« ■ — '' 
(he aiimc was unintelligible. "That is a lie, you have iwt! 1 Then, 
across the court, someone laughed, a low, croaking Jaugh. The pink 
and saffron figures separated as though they had been shot, and d is- 
appeared into separate bolt-holes. It was a curious little incident 
and might have meant a great deal, or just nothing at all." One 
must see this j«ne enacted against die terra-cotta walls that I have 
been describing. I can even sec die colour now if J doK my ey« 
and think about it. 
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From outside, the palace is light and airy*!oo Iking, a]] its 
trcllised balconies- Inside, it gives the impression of having been 
lusurioUily furnished by Maple’*, I s«™ (o remember a great 
den] of gold mosaic. Sightseeing in Jaipur is very expensive,, for the 
present Maharajah runs the palace as a paying concern, in much ibe 
same way as do many British families with historic bouses. We have 
to pay to get in, pay to sec his collection of miniatures and pay to sec 
the private apartments. The elephants of Amber arc also bis 
property and it is more than erne’s life- is worth to try and arrive at 
(be fortrrss-palacC. by any other means of locomotion. 

In the private apartments I noticed that there were no Sfain, 
only long ramps. 1 ashed the reason for this and was told that the 
lath Maharaj ah had been pOdly and not over-fond of walking. He 
circulated in a rickshaw, or what looked more like a goat cart 
in lacquered wood with yellow and grey curtains. It took four men 
to draw it. It is amusing to learn that when lie was on bis way to 
visit lbs wives in the senana, he would only allow himself to be 
drawn (hither by women. 

This Maharajah seems to have had a penchant fur wheeled 
vehicle*, for (here are no less than fifty carriages in the COACh-hOuSc, 
most flf ibesn dating from his reign. There was one rather larger (bar* 
the rest, slung on very high wheels. It was square in shape like a 
packing-case and upholstered Inside with Genoese velvet, the whole 
thing having a kind of linen slip-Oover ewer it into which had been 
stitched perforated metal plagues. It was the Maharanee's coach 
And there was room for twelve in It. The plaques were for the ladies 
to look through, and it used to he drawn by cameli, wh ith cxpJm nt 
the high wheels. There were pony-traps and landaus and two very 
grand state COathe upholstered in gold-aucMlver brocade with 
diver littingt. They were beautifully finished and lacquered by 
Carrington’s; in London, and under them I noticed two deep stone 
(roughs running the length of each carriage. During the nifluntl 
these are kept filled with water, which evaporate* With the heat 
and keeps the air moist, thus preventing the lacquer from 
cracking. 

But what fascinated me more titan anything about (he palace wn? 
Jai Singh 3 ® observatory, a v«t quadrangle filled with curicnu 
masonry' Instruments invented and designed by (he Maharajah him- 
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self: great Iwista and curve* in grty-and,white marble act into red 
sandstone or pale yellow washed plaster* ^strang* thingr”, as 
Kipjing describes them* “of Eton*- and mortar* of which people 
hardly knew th* names and but very little of the uscs. jl 'Ibeir 
effectiveness, however, hi« been proved of late by competent 
astronomers, and plaques have been tot up by each instrument 
explaining its <iws, explaining them, anyway, to those fortunate 
people versed in (he Language of the stars. 

Standing by a circular tube about twenty feet high, I read that if 
gives the altitude and azimuth of the sun and the heavenly bodies, 
Steps lead up to its rim* from where one can study the twelve 
horizontal sectors or walls that radiate from a central rod. Meaning¬ 
ful grooved arc cut iuto the sides and the surfaces of the walls are 
engraved With a fine gitdwork of black lines, There are zodiacal 
dials and a whole series of instruments that have the appearance of 
being launching platforms for space rockets. Mounting n great 
platform of Stone, 1 found two hemispherical cups hollowed Out in 
die earth. Their rims are of white marble and they are cut inside, 
so that one can walk down into diem and took up freon between 
belts of marble. A lurbaiiod gentleman, a fellow sightseer, happened 
to be down there just as I was parsing, and I asked him to pose for 
me to give me the scale of the instrument. I could tdl from the 
Ospresdort on bis foco that lie was equally mystified by the whole 
thing. Hts smite seemed to say: 1 ' S c’s all right, I should not worry, 
jar Singh was a great man, he could strive to wring the mysteries 
from the sides. We don’t have to bother- Hut it’s all very wonderful. 
All the same-" And indeed [t w1 spent hours in the ohjtrvaipry, 
blinded by tile refracted glare thrown off by the medley of angular 
walla. One did not have to understand the instruments - their shapes 
alone ’.vere extraordinarily stimulating, like aljstract sculpture- Here 
was a perfect example of just how beautiful abstract form can be 
when made to a suitable scale and in a proper setting. The hours 
went by and the shadows crept over the face of the dials, measuring, 
for these who knew how W> read it, the time of eternity. For me the 
shadows were iffipOfton t because of my camera, and it was no easy 
job getting the cusps and curves and abrupt corners to comjwe 
themselves. 

There was one instrument that proved particularly hard, and that 
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was the great Yantra Samrat, or Prince of Dials, ruing a hundred 
feet up into the sky. Steps led steeply up a central shaft to a small 
domed pavilion. Pointed arches pierce the great slanting wall which 
supports the steps; the scale of the thing is enormous, a man half¬ 
way up it would look like an ant. My turbaned friend, being wise, 
had fled the blistering heat of the afternoon, and I had no one to 
pose for me, only the crow*. Curving up on each side of the stairs 
were what I suppose you would call two quadrants, and these in turn 
had stairs mounting the thickness of their curves, double stairs, in 
between which twisted a beautiful strip of smooth grey-and-white 
marble. It turned and rose as might do a steel spring. To be able 
to accomplish this turn the builders had been forced to use the 
marble in strips; it would have been impossible to realise this tilted 
curve in any other way. It rose in a sweeping line of sheer beauty. 
These twists, I read, are for finding “the altitude and zenith distance 
of the sun, and thence the local latitude”. The climb up the stairs of 
the Yantra Samrat affected the muscles of my legs for several days. 
The steps are set at such a height and the climb is so abrupt that one 
is forced to use muscles that are seldom called into action in the 
human leg. One wonders how Jai Singh fared; he must have 
climbed them so often that in the end he became immune. 

As in Udaipur, the State Guest House had been converted into 
an hotd, an unpretentious bungalow set down amidst green lawns. 
Gardening is a lost art for the Indians of today; they have retained 
the wont of our gardening craft and forgotten their own. You will 
And none of the subtleties of planting as practised by the Moguls, an 
all-white garden, for instance, for the giving of audiences at the time 
of the full moon. Now one gets the oddest mixtures: in this garden, 
for instance, hollyhocks are grown against a livid bank of mauve 
bougainvillaea. They are two plants that, despite the Indian’s daring 
sense of colour, could never look happy together. lake the French* 
they have never really understood the herbaceous border, nor, I 
dare say, did many of the English officials' wives, whose efforts the 
Indians have rather pathetically tried to copy. It might be worse, 
I suppose; the lawns, at least, are beautifully shaved and watered 
and the hedges carefully clipped, and there is no end to the amount 
of sweeping that will go into half an acre. 
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There was actually dew on the grass the first morning I walked 
around the garden. I had gone down to see the peacocks which 
were roosting in the trees. They had chosen an apricot orchard as 
their particular haunt and I counted about twenty of them—but 
then we were right in the middle of the peacock country. Tree 
squirrels scampered about the place and there were steel-blue sun- 
buds which hovered around the hollyhocks, sipping the nectar 
through their hollow, needle-like tongues. Crows, as if conscious of 
their colour, pecked away appropriately at the yellow grape-like 
blooms of one of the acacia family. It seemed to be just wilful 
destruction on their part, for they were not eating the flowers, which 
littered the ground in tattered shreds, shaken there by their great 
ugly beaks. I thought I had imagined the dew, for by the time I 
had regained my balcony for breakfast the ground was as dry and as 
parched as it had ever been. In an instant the sun had resumed its 
burning and with the heat came the peacocks. We watched their 
performance every morning, the ridiculous dance that the male bird 
docs in front of the hen. Spreading his tail wide he just turns his 
back to the hen bird, exposing a fluffy mushroom-brown posterior 
which vibrates up and down in a kind of static shimmy, an effort 
achieved by the manipulating of two thin black pinion feathers. 
Having thus supposedly riveted the hen bird to the spot, he then 
swings round and gives her the full effect of his splendid tail, which 
has stiffened by this time into a rigid fan which he rattles. The hen 
birds, as far as I could see, took not the slightest notice of the male's 
elaborate display and just went on quietly pecking. It must work 
sometimes, though I personally have never seen anything come of it. 
Much prettier were the hoopoes, tobacco-brown in colour with 
brown-and-white-striped wings and tails. Nervously they would 
alight on the lawn and then up would go the crests that stand out at 
the back of the head, matching their long beaks in sue. They would 
look around with their heads on one ride, listening, and then quickly 
plunge their long, slender, curved bills into the earth to extract the 
insects on which they live. 

I agree with Mr. Huxley when he says that of all the animals he 
has ridden the elephant is the most uncomfortable. On the level, it 
is true, the motion is not so bad. "One seems to be riding on a small 
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chronic earthquake; that is all. The earthquake becomes more dis¬ 
quieting when the beast begins to climb. But when it goes downhill, 
it is like the end of the world. The animal", he continues, 
“descends very slowly and with infinite caution, plants one huge 
foot deliberately before the other, giving you time between 
each calculated step to anticipate the next convulsive spasm 
of movement—a spasm that seems to loosen from its place every 
organ in the rider's body, that twists the spine, and wrenches all the 
separate muscles of the loins and thorax."* I am told that it depends 
very much on which animal you get, some having a much more com¬ 
fortable gait than others. We certainly were not lucky and, to make 
matters worse, half-way up the hill our elephant suddenly lifted up 
its trunk and sprayed himself with luke-warm water which he was 
carrying. It is a habit they have and it protects them against too 
much dust and heat. They do not release it all at one time and keep 
it stored in their trunks for future douchings. I would not have 
minded the spraying had it just been fresh water, but it had a 
decidedly animal odour to it, the smell of a sweating horse. It was 
not unpleasant, but not, all the same, the kind of thing one wants 
to be saturated with. Jaipur, fortunately, docs not boast very high 
hills, and our elephant felt that one spraying was enough. Qpickly 
we discovered that the only way to at on an elephant was to let 
oneself go entirely and not to try and resist the heaving of the huge 
shoulder-blades. So there we were with our heads in the air, watch¬ 
ing the towers and walls of Amber joggling into position about us. 
I understand now, after having ridden an elephant, the abnormal 
height of the gateways that one finds built into the curtain wall of 
these fortress palaces. 

Amber, as it stands now, dates from the seventeenth century and 
shows a very strong Mogul influence, and has the most beautiful of 
all the mirror rooms, more successful in its way than the Galtrit da 
Glacts, or the Maria Theresa Mirror Room at Schbnbrunn. Rooms 
in Indian palaces are seldom large, the halls of audience being 
pillared courtyards open to the skies. "One must not come to 
India”, as Mr. Huxley writes, “expecting to find grandiose speci¬ 
mens of interior architecture. There are no long colonnaded vistas, 
no galleries receding in terminably according to all the laws of per- 
• Jtttiot Pilot* by AVlous Huxley. 
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spective, no colossal staircases, no vaults so high that at night the 
lamplight can hardly reach them."* The rooms are all small, 
private rooms, places of intimacy adorned with elaborate decoration 
that is meant to be looked at from close to, and in detail. Such are 
the mirror rooms at Amber. 

Not until it was too late did I realise that I had to have special 
permission to take photographs, and of all the interiors I had seen in 
India these mirror rooms are the most extraordinary. I have to rely 
on my memory and on notes scribbled hurriedly in Murraft Guide, 
and the effect, I am afraid, will be somewhat elusive; but perhaps 
this is the only way to render them in words. The first impression is 
of frost and snow, for the walls and ceilings are all of gesso, into 
which have been worked myriads and myriads of small pieces of 
mirror that have gone a silver-grey with age. The largest of the 
rooms has a ceiling patterned like a Persian carpet, the mirror and 
the plaster being worked alternately like the brass and tortoise-shell 
in buhl; the ribbing is carried out in fine white lines, for the ceiling 
is arched, broken into pockets and curves in the manner of Saracenic 
buildings; the effect is of grey lace and in the smaller rooms it looks 
as if spider’s-webs have been blown up and held aloft by currents of 
warm air. In one of the rooms the mirror and plaster arc picked out 
in gold, a filigree that enmeshes the whole ceiling; one feels that it 
has been put there to keep the ceiling in place, for without it it 
would be in imminent danger of blowing away, so gossamer-light 
does it appear. The smallest room being hardly more than a cubicle 
and each piece of mirror being slightly convex, it reflects itself 
interminably, so many times that it seems as if one were actually 
looking through the pieces of glass to depths behind. All is pattern: 
there is not a part of the palace over which the builders have not 
run their nervous hands, inlaying, cutting, carving; the doorways 
are worked in ivory and sandal-wood set in the usual complexity of 
pattern, and the windows are slabs of perforated marble cut like a 
honeycomb. Even the gardens on to which they look have been 
worked into parterres traced by a divider into hedges of geometry. 
The world viewed from up there must, indeed, have appeared a 
fragile and beautiful place. 

Behind the palace is to be (bund a temple consecrated to Kali, or 

• Jestiaf Pilate by Aklou* Huxley. 
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Durga, in her terrible form, the goddess of epidemics and earth¬ 
quakes, of floods and storms, the one who snips the threads of life 
with her scissors. All morning we had heard the drums beating, and 
the monotonous ringing of the bell echoing through the silence of 
the lovely mirror rooms. It was a day dedicated to the insatiable 
Kali; already a goat had been sacrificed, and the blood was still wet 
on the paving stones where it had been decapitated. It was rumoured 
that the Maharajah himself was coming up later on to worship the 
goddess. 

Taking my shoes off, I went in. Contrary to all the other temples 
I had seen, everything in it is sparkling and new. It is built entirely 
of the purest white marble. The doors are of silver and brass, all 
gleaming and worked in repoussd-cd panels; each panel represents 
different incarnations of Kali, her hands stained with red enamel 
blood, and blood on her tongue. In one panels he is stamping on the 
body of a victim she has just ripped open with her nails. Kali shocks 
us, but that is not the way the Hindus look upon her; we are foolish, 
they say, not to look upon the terrible aspects of nature as being at 
much a part of God as the pleasant. I am interpreting her, anyway, 
purely in her visual aspect, and know nothing of Kali’s deeper 
significance. 

The temple is small and the noise of the drum-beating was 
deafening, a terrible thudding that vibrated inside one's head. The 
shrine was hung in red silk and framed by two life-size banana trees 
worked very realistically in relief, the leaves, the flowers and the 
fruit being in different-coloured jaspers. Kali herself is all black and 
hung with the usual chaplet of skulls, but one cannot see her, or her 
gruesome jewellery, for she is entirely hidden under innumerable 
wreaths of jasmine. I press forward to see and am half dazed by the 
noise and the smell of the incense. A priest passes through the crowd, 
offering up a dish of flowers, followed by another priest, both in 
tightly fitting skull-caps and swathed from head to foot in blood-red 
silk. I was offered a flower and gave some money in return. Before 
I had time to realise it, the second priest had dabbed my forehead 
with a yellow spot. Then staring coldly into my eyes he offered me 
the sacred sugar of Kali. I dared not refuse it It tasted doyingly 
sweet, or so I imagined. The drum-beats continued, two now, one 
staccato and quick, the other heavy and low, interchanging and 
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alternating the tempo. On and on it went, incessant and penetrat¬ 
ing, reverberating in this confined space like a great pulse beating. 
I could stand the atmosphere no longer and made for the door, 
embossed with those blood-smeared Kalis. The warm air seemed 
almost fresh after the incense-laden atmosphere of the temple. Walk¬ 
ing across the courtyard, I went and leant over one of the marble 
balustrades for a moment or two, to get back my bearings. 

From where I stood I could see down over the valley and the city 
of Amber, now reduced to a sparsely populated village. It was rocky 
and dry and I could see the road winding out towards Jaipur. Along 
it a plume of dust was advancing rapidly towards Amber. As it 
drew nearer, I saw that it was a car, a blue Bendcy. It was the 
Maharajah’s. We had been told he was coming to pray to Kali. 
Swiftly the car moved up the hill, and in no time His Highness was 
descending the steps to the temple. He stopped not more than 
twenty yards from where I was standing. I had met him once in 
Paris, at a dinner given for him at Maxim’s. It seemed strange for 
me, at this moment, that I should find the sophisticated, polo¬ 
playing prince intent on worshipping Kali. I remembered him well, 
as he was then, charming and young with his beautiful Maharanee, 
a fragile creature in a shining sari with ropes of pearls that formed a 
deep collar round her neck. I remembered the way they dipped like 
the finest chain-mad, showing the hollows of her collar-bone. The 
pearls on her slim fingers were so large that they kept on slipping to 
the side. I have read somewhere that when the Maharajah of 
Jaipur is in gala dress, he must be held up by two gentlemen-in- 
waiting before he can carry the weight of the jewels he wear*. I 
think the reference must have been to the present Maharajah’s 
father. He wore bracelets of precious stones that reached from the 
wrist to the shoulder, which made it impossible for him to bend his 
arms. Round his neck hung necklaces of emeralds and rubies, while 
a cascade of blue diamonds the size of nuts covered his chest, reach¬ 
ing to below his waistline. His crown was made of enormous pearls 
interspersed with emeralds which ended in a sort of tail descending 
to behind his knees. 

I can remember die conversation at the dinner well. Jaipur takes 
his responsibilities seriously and he talked of his country with great 
feeling. In the old days, when a prince or princess died, the jeweb 
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went into the family treasury and new ones were bought for the 
succeeding Maharajah. One of us brought the subject up, and Jaipur 
told us that it was still a custom but one that would surely die out. 
He has, no doubt, proved right. In Jaipur the treasures lie hidden 
in the depths of an old fort above Amber. There are two rooms 
with shelves arranged round the walls, on which the objects repose, 
each piece carefully isolated, so that it can be seen to its full advan¬ 
tage. Once in his lifetime the new Maharajah is allowed up there 
in the presence of the highest officials in the land. He is supposed 
to choose one thing for his own personal use. The head priest must 
also be present when he chooses, for the ceremony has a religious 
significance. Perhaps they judge the young ruler according to his 
choice and in the manner of his choosing. Jaipur has delayed the 
ceremony and still to tills day they are waiting for him up at the old 
fort. He admits to being nervous about it. I can easily understand 
his point of view. There is something rather awesome about the 
procedure. There sits this glittering hoard like an Aladdin’s cave, 
hidden in the darkness, lost to the world except for a few brief hours 
every so many years—a vault of jewels instead of corpses. 
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Wc were now heading for Agra and Delhi, in the northern plain*, 
the centre of the Mogul Empire. Am I going to be able to give a 
vivid enough picture of that remarkable family of men from beyond 
the Himalayas, who for over a hundred and fifty years dominated 
India? 

The country slid by our carriage window, becoming flatter and 
drier with every mile. There was no doubt that the scene was 
changing, that Islam has placed its mark on this land—Islam that 
seems to love gloomy regions and gleaming deserts. Mosques re¬ 
placed temples and minarets pricked the sky. A sober, precise and 
elegant art takes the place of wanton luxury. Under the burning 
clouds of dust and wheeling flight of crows, vultures and eagles, we 
were to find Agra. I wondered how much it had changed; whether 
the saying that the land in which the Mogul Emperors lived is now 
but a winding-sheet of ruined towers and palaces was true. 

We were staying at the Hotel Cecil, in the cantonment area, a 
building of white columns and hanging baskets of ferns, one of the 
last strongholds of the British Raj. Our bedrooms were strung in a 
line giving on to a wide veranda from where we could walk out into 
the garden, planted with canna lilies and bougainvillea, sweet peas 
and antirrhinums, a hideous mixture of colours and flowers, but so 
typical of our India that one grows to love them. 

Our rooms were separated from the main body of the building 
and to reach the dining-room we had to walk past an open corridor 
where the leading merchants of Agra had set up shop. Each time 
we had to run the gauntlet. The first few times we were rather grand 
about it, not even deigning to acknowledge the storekeepers’ appeal 
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to inspect their wares. “It will cost you nothing to look!” they say 
ingratiatingly, knowing full well that once they sec you hesitating 
they have you in their grip. Within a second of time their counters 
are crowded with a hundred and one different things, from em¬ 
broidered tea-cloths to marble dishes. There was one particular dish 
I could not resist, inlaid with mother-of-pearl cut into the shape of 
jasmine flowers, inspired by the pittra dura work of the Taj Mahal. 
It is the same in every big hotel in India; there is always a battery 
of litde men wanting to sell you things. They seem to pop up around 
every comer, and amongst them always is a barber and a masseur, 
sometimes one man practising both professions. I fought shy of the 
barber, but welcomed the masseur, especially after a long day of 
sight-seeing. In Europe you either have a massage table or the 
masseur stoops respectfully over your bed. Here they believe in a 
far more lively process. Laying you on a towel, they first douse you 
with olive oil; after this there is no holding them, for they literally 
jump all over you. They stand over you on the bed while they do 
your spine, they even sit on your behind while working at your neck. 
You never know where they are going to attack next for suddenly 
you will find them squatting at the end of the bed doing a leg, which 
they clasp between their two bare feet to keep it steady. Your nose, 
your hair, nothing escapes their attention. Massage is very popular 
among the people. Often in the bazaars one sees square platforms 
of wood raised a foot or two off the ground on which the masseurs 
perform on the public, generally in the evenings, by the bright light 
of acetylene lamps. 

There was also a very persistent snake-charmer who lived at the 
dusty gates of this hotel. Whenever I saw him, he had a large python 
wrapped around hb neck and seemed to be continually blowing on 
a mother-of-pearl-studded pipe with a bulbous end. The poor 
python led a terrible life, for it was held up for inspection by its 
owner every time a car passed the gate. He held it aloft between 
thumb and forefinger, squeezing it just behind die head. 

Wc were very lucky in AgTa with our guide, whom we procured 
through a young Sikh acquaintance of ours at the Government 
Tourist Bureau. The result was Salem Datta, who can hardly be 
classified as a guide. Datta, I suppose, u a man of about forty-eight, 
shapeless but not particularly fat, with thinning hair and a jovial 
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face. He has very white teeth, which he shows continually as he 
smiles, and wears horn-rimmed glasses with particularly thick lenses. 
As to his clothes, for the ten days he was with us they appeared 
always to be the same; loose cotton trousers that tie at the waist like 
pyjamas, and a khaki shirt sewn with large square pockets. Datta 
had been a lawyer in Calcutta and finding it a dull existence had 
given up his practice to write a history of the Moguls, about whom 
he proved to be a fund of information. He was a Hindu, but this in 
no way interfered with his understanding of this poetic family of 
great builders. He hired himself out as a guide to help defray his 
expenses white working on his book, which in any >-*«/- would 
probably not bring him in large amounts of money. “At least this 
way”, as he says, "I sec the things I am fond of.” 

It should surprise nobody that our first visit was to the Taj Mahal. 
No building, I suppose, has ever been more often described, drawn 
and photographed. I was brought up on it at home. We have an 
ivory miniature in which it looks like a large pearl gleaming against 
a pale, blue-washed sky. The cypresses are so finely painted that 
they appear more as feathers than trees. Once you have seen it, 
somebody told me, it will haunt you ever after till your dying day. 
“It will float in the clear Tuscan air above the bell tower of Giotto 
and arise across the lagoon beside the Doge’s Palace.” Bernier tells 
us that the Taj Mahal is more worthy of a place among the wonders 
of the world than the pyramids of Egypt, which he refers to as “un- 
shapen masses and heaps of stones”. It is hard to believe that 
Bernier ever saw the pyramids, but since he was in Egypt one must 
suppose that he did. 

Kipling had quite another approach. Sated with literature on the 
Taj, facts about its design and its proportion, having seen far too 
many execrable pictures of it in the Simla Fine Arts Exhibition, 
“having heard its praises sung by superiors and travelled friends till 
the brain loathed the repetition of the word”, he dared not even 
approach it. Kipling had his first and only sight of the Taj while 
leaning out of a train window, as he approached Agra. Suddenly he 
comes upon it, “sulky with want of sleep, heavy-eyed, unwashed, 
and chilled”. And, as he say’s, “under these circumstances every¬ 
thing, you will concede, is in favour of a cold, critical, and not too 
partial verdict.” But in spite of this one sees that he was profoundly 
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moved. He first saw “an Opal ■tinted cloud on the iioriaon and, later,, 
certain towers. The trusts lay on the ground, so that tlie splendour 
seemed to float free of the earth; and toe mists nOsO in the back¬ 
ground, ho chat at no time could everything be seen clearly, Then, 
» die train aped forward, and the mists ehtftfd, and die sun shone 
upon the mists, the Taj took a hundred new shapes, each perfect 
and each beyond description, It was the Ivory Gate through which 
all good dreams come; it was the realisation of the gloaming halls of 
dawn that Tennyson sings of; it was veritaEdy die "aspiration fixed', 
I he 'sigh-made stone' of a lesser poet; and over and above concrete 
comparisons* it seemed the embodiment of all things pure, and all 
things holy, and ail things unhappy. That was the mystery of the 
building. It may be that the misIS wrought the witchery, and that 
the Taj seen in the dry sunlight is only, as £uEde*books say, a noble 
structure. The Englishman could not tell, and has made a vow that 
he will never gt> nearer the spot, for fear or breaking the charm of 
thtw unearthly pavilions.”* 

Rather dampingly King Edward VII when JYince of VViles 
observed that most writers who have tried their hands at a descrip¬ 
tion of the Taj set out wit]i the admission that it is indescribable and 
then proceed to give seme idea, 

No, OU the whole I approached the Taj with considerable trepida¬ 
tion. Tn spite of all I had read and seen, I kne w I did not reallyknow 
what to expert. Not everybody sings its praises. Aid on s Hurley, for 
instance, is very scathing about it. He Starts off fairly enough, re- 
ferring to it as being nnUk-wbitr amount its dark cypresses mi} 
flawlessly mtrvrwed ill long canals of water. It is, he says, positively 
the Totaiinitl of Arnold floccktir, oome true. And then, qiuckEy, the 
tongue goes into the august cheek. "And its ccallincH is fabulous. 
Its marbles arc carved and filigreed, art pa tter ned with an inlay of 
precious stones. The smallest rose or poppy on the royal tombs, is an 
affair of twenty or thirty cornelians, onyxes, agates, chrysolites. The 
New Jerusalem was not more rich in variety of precious pebbles.,., 
This inordinate owdiltes* is what most people seem to like about the 
Taj, And, if they are disappointed with U (I have met several who 
were, and always for the same reason) it is because the building is, 
not quite so expensive as they thought it was," And then, further 

• f-'ttm. Kb to Jfcu by Etndyin] Kipting. 
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on, he rally explode*. "ArcWt«t)u rally," lie roundly declares, “the 
wore! features of the Taj arc its minarets, These tour thin tapering 
tow*/? standing at the fotir corner? of the platform an which the 
Taj il built arc amongst the Ugliest structures ever erected hyhtiKtan 
hands. True, the architect might offer a number of excuses for his 
minarets. 'He would begin by pointing out Jhat, the dimensions of 
the main building and the platform being what they ajs, it was 
impossible to give the four subsidiary structures more than a certain 
limited mass between them, a mass amah in proportion (O the Taj 
itself] Architecturally, no doubt, it would have been best to put this 
definitely United mass into four tow buildings of comparatively large 
plan. But* unfortunately, the exigencies of religion made it necessary 
to put the available mass into minarets. This mass being small. It 
was necessary that minarets should be very dun for their height. 

“These excuses, so far as they go, arc perfectly valid. Ey the laWl 
Of rthgion there had to be minarets, and by the Law* of proportion 
die minarets have to be unconscionably slender, But there was no 
need to mate them feebly taper, there wm no need to pith out the 
component blocks of which they are built with edgings of black, and 
Above all there was no need to surround the shaft of the toitwtels 
with thick clumsy balconies placed* moreover, at ju*l the wrong 
intervals of distance from 0U£ another and from the ground. 

"The Taj itself is marred by none of the faults which characterise 
the minarets. But rW elegance is at die best of A very dry snd 
negative bind. Its 'classicism' is the product not of intellectual 
restraint, imposed on an exuberant fancy, but of an actual deficiency 
of fancy, a poverty of unagifiatiofl. 1 ’ “ 

Opening Mturqfs Q 1 read Jhat the best time for a first visit to 
the Taj is late ih the afternoon. I remember ax old lady in Somerset 
[laving told rue that one should sail down the JUflOOA to tee it, l an 
hear her saying it now, a tired voice turning to me Across the tea- 
table set in the garden. “Go, my dear, go to India. The Taj alone 
is well worth the journey, 3 * A crooked smile scissored across her 
Once beauLitul face. She had been a woman much loved by men, 
and in that smile I had caught A faint hint of nostalgia and much 
tenderness. Was she thinking, perhaps, of the sorrow of the man 
wlio built it for the woman he loved? Like 4 Bengal Army man's 

■ Jtertitf Priair by Aid mu HraJay- 
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wife who, when asked by her husband what she thought of the Taj, 
answered that she could not tell what she thought. “For I know not 
how to criticise such a building, but I can tell you what I feel. I 
would die tomorrow to have such another over me !’* 

There was no question of approaching the Taj by boat, for the 
Jumna was in very low spate. We did, however, follow Murray’s 
advice and wait till late afternoon. Hiring a tonga, and in the 
company of Datta, we drove out under the eucalyptus trees, down 
the dusty roads to the bend in the river where the Taj stood. 

One’s first impressions are so important on an occasion like this. 
It had been the same with the pyramids. Slowly, pitching on our 
camels, we had wandered in the night, looking and wondering and 
silent. The toadying guides, the fortune-sellers, and the hawkers of 
souvenirs had crawled back into their lairs to sleep; so also had the 
noisy children on their galloping ponies. Once more that vast 
necropolis had become die city of the dead, the dwelling of those 
who died over three thousand years ago. How alive, though, they 
had seemed that night! And how beautiful was the Taj when wc 
first came upon it! It seemed to be carved in mellow ivory, smooth, 
solid ivory of every tone, from palest cream to a soft, deep ochre. 
Every change of light seemed to lend new graces to it. But what 
really were my first impressions? Surprise, I think, at its immense 
size, and then, once closer to the mausoleum itself, the feeling one has 
of infinite sadness. I remembered Huxley’s criticism of the minarets, 
and on first sight perhaps agreed with him. But was the Taj’s 
elegance dry and negative? It was too much to take in all at one 
time. I came back to it repeatedly, and with each visit became more 
and more fascinated with its history. Catching phrases echoed 
through my mind—“harmony of proportion”, “grace of form”. 
Yes, it was very beautiful, but more than anything it was its size that 
I had to get used to. It was so much larger than I had expected. A 
square with its corners cut off, it sits up on a great marble platform, 
measuring, to be exact, three hundred and thirteen square feet. One 
sees hundreds of photographs of the Taj, but seldom one with people. 
It was seeing a group of Indian women walking across the vast 
platform between one of the minarets and the mausoleum itself, 
their saris floating in the evening breeze, that gave me my first 
inkling of its scale. The span of the great alcoves or arches cut into 
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the walb are staggering once one is close up to them. Framing the 
large central arch are friezes of script from the Koran inlaid in black 
slate. The letters art graduated irt size to appear equal from bcLow 
and it it A favourite trick with the guides to ask one how far up one 
thinks one can reach. The answer, if one is tail, might he the third 
loop of the last letter. One is invariably wrong. ] could not tven 
touch the last small dot. 

Although, as Mr. Percy Brown says in his hook on Indian archi¬ 
tecture,* lite tomb building itself was the rnistm d'fSrs of the under- 
taking,, the main structure actually occupies only a relatively small 
portion of the architectural scheme on Lite whole. The Taj Malhat 
is in reality an immense enclosed comply of buddings, comprising 
the central mausoleum flanked on the west by a mosque and on the 
east by a similar building acting as a guest-house Ebr those who (Ante 
to pay homage on the anniversary of the Empress's death. There are 
cither smaller buildings. The massive walls enclosing the garden 
with i is canals and its pools have broad octagonal pavilions at each 
corner and are entered by several d era ways, the main entrance 
being a monumental gateway of three^tnreyed budding (T many 
rooms. Beyond this entrance arc courtyards, ambles and ouLhntaes, 
and through another gate the remains of n whole town built to house 
the twenty thousand workmen TftVttttier tells us were employed 
daily in building the Taj. Certainly the Taj Mahal can vie with St. 
Peter’s in Rome for the grandeur of its appruucEt. 

Tavernier, ihe French traveller and jeweller, who visited the 
Mogul Court during the reigns of both Shah Jahan and Anrangzeb, 
(ells tlS in bis memoirs that the Taj took fifteen years to build and 
that its total cost was over four hundred and eleven lakhs of rupees, 
about five million pounds sterling, an enormous price in (hose days. 
Not only this, but Tavernier confirms the fact that Shah Jahan 
intended to. build another tomb for himself, a replica of the Taj i n 
black marble^ tire other side of the river. The two were to be joined 
iyy a flying bridge. Internal strife and. trouble with his ambitious 
son, however, put a Stop In his plans. 

One cannot but help being moved by theitory of Shalt Jahan and 
his beautiful Mumtaz Mahal. The Empresses correct name wits 

■ fruKfe* (Jji'amic Period) by Percy BtSWOi D- E. Tajapslrc-rth, Sep* 
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Aijumand BanU Return, but she is Ear belter known by ttw title her 
h^band gavo her, Mumtaz Mahal, or ‘CLmsen One of the Pa W, 
'ptuey were married in ]6t& while the Emperor was still the heir 
apparen t. It must have been a m ArriAgC of state, Gw Mumtas Mahal 
was the Empress Mur J&Wb niece, being the daughter of Asaf 
Khan, Mur Jahan’s brother. Mumtaz Mahal was nineteen when 
she married Prince Klmrram, himself fltUl a y™ng man- She was 
very beautiful, and the PrinCc Fell madly in love with her. Heading 
all the descriptions there at* of her, one secs her to have beta an 
enchanting peraon and highly intelligent, tender-hearted and kind 
to the pOM, She was at the BUM time very White politically, being 
made Keeper of the Royal Seal. No important affairs of stale were 
decided without her having been cO [milted first. As a couple they 
were inseparable, Mumtaz Mahal accompanying her husbitui even 
on lus campaigns, h was on one of these campaigns, on expedition 
lo die Deccan to crush an unruly Governor 1 , that the Empress died 
while giving birth to a daughter, her fourteenth child, She was only 
thirty-pine when she died, Shah Jahftn being in the second year of 
his accession to ihe throne. The Emperor was inconsolable and shut 
himself away, refusing to see anyone. In two years his hair had turned 

Silver-grey. . 

If what history relates 1* true, it was the Emperor a excessive love 
of liis wife that really killed her. Two days before the child was due 
to he born, Mumtaz Mahal believed site hard the baby cry in her 
womb. Sending for the Emperor she tokl him “that she believed no 
mother had ever been known to survive the birth of a child so heard, 
and that she felt her end was near”. The distraught Emperor i.n- 
mediately summoned all the mid wives of the city and all his 
Secretaries of Slate and privy councillors to prescribe for her, which 
they unfortunately did not hesitate to do—with, as WAS only to be 
expected, fatal excels. While dying, MlKttW Mahal made two East 
requests, one that the Emperor should never marry again, and 
secondly that he would build for her a tomb which would per¬ 
petuate her name. 

The Taj was begun in and completed in 1647. There sccmS 
to he no truth In the assertions of Father Sebastian Manriqncs, a 
Spanish Augustinian friar, that the architect of the Taj was a 
Venetian jeweller and silversmith named Geronimo Veronco. $lcc- 
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man's nflium that Austin of Bordeaux a skilled French engineer and 
cruTuman employed by Shah Jahan, was the architect is c^ixally 
erroneous. One can. see hew someone iamiliar with the West ctmld 
easily be convinced of tbe European influence in the Taj; walking 1 
up there, on the great marble platform of the mausoleum, one 
cannot help but give credence to the story, Surely the man who 
built Lhe Taj must often have looked at the cathedral at Pisa, that 
long stretch liclwecn the cathedral and the baptistry—ibe whiteness, 
even (lie disposition, of the buildings. Bnl T think that there can lie 
no doubt that the Taj is entirely Mogul; the Emptier Humayurfs 
tomb, built a hundred years earlier, is perhaps the best argmaukt to 
substantiate this, for certainly it served as a model for the architect 
of Lht Taj; Eicsidcs which there Is in Acpa a craitempoia ry manu* 
script written in Persian, the Language of the Court at that time, 
giving the full details yfilie building or the Taj, including the names 
of the diflbrcnt nuiiLej’-crafEsmen in charge. CiiirangL E.al, we know 
for instance, was tn charge of the piiitra dWs work, and die names of 
bis chief subordinates are given, including two flower carvers from 
Bukhara. There is no reason to doubt Lhe authenticity cf this manu- 
script, and it makes no menLloa of any EuropeunSj but quite 
definitely states that Lhe chief architect who co-ordinated the work 
of ill the master-craftsmen was □ man called Usiad Isa, who came 
supposedly from Turkey; this is not certain but at all events be was 
n perfectly good Mohammedan. Besides which, Shah jahan was 
passionately fond of budding, lumseir, and certainly had a hand in 
the general design; it is, after all, the conception of a mind used to 
seeing things, done on a large scale. A possible explanation of lire 
alleged Italian attribution comes from the fact that Gerommo 
Veroneo was invited, with others, to submit design* wl«n Shall 
Jahan was looking fnr an architect worthy of what he wished to be 
the most beautiful building in the world. 

Looking through all the paper* on die Taj, I came across an 
amusing story regarding Usiad Isa. Having made the fii tin da Lions 
of the mausoleum, he asked Lhe Emperor for three months' leave 10 
attend some persona! business. He was granted his request andfonh- 
with disappeared. Three month* went by and U*tsd Isa’s leave 
was up, Em! Lhcre was no sign of hi m. Time dragged on, fourmomlis 
grew into six, there was much agitation At Court. Eventually a year 
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had go tie hy and there was a suggestion of taking another architect. 
Just as [hey found a substitute, Ustad Isa turned up. Not un¬ 
naturally Shab Jahan showed In* displeasure. “Hut, Yolu Majesty,” 
answered the architect, “it was for the good of the huilding that I 
disappeared. I wanted to make sure that the founds tion was sound 
and so Jet it lie for a year. Had I asked outright, you would have 
refused my request." Situated as it la, right on tire hanks of the 
Jumna, the water awash its walls during tlie monsoon, it is indeed 
very remarkable that the foundations have not slipped even an inch. 

The Taj, like any other great, architectural work, should he seen 
repeatedly under different lights, The first time 1 went the suli was 
already Low in the sky, but the marble was still hot to my stockinged 
fecL as I approached the great mausoleum. Under the centre of the 
dome, enclosed by a trel!i*-work screen of white marble, iny Mumtflz 
Mahal's tomb, or iuther the replica of her tomb. As in nearly nil 
Mbslem-lndinn sepulchres, the body jests in the vault at ground level. 
The elaborately inlaid sarcophagus that one see*, shaped like a pen- 
box, is an enacL copy of the one resting below, only highly decora Led, 
while the original is usually perfectly plain. It stands on a plinth 
sprigged over with flowers, pitlra dum work representing a carpet: 
lilies tn lapis la*uli from Oylwi and jasper from Com boy, cama, 
ticus 5n cornelians from Baghdad, and rosea in chrysolite from the 
Nile. There are other flowers that were hard to identify. The 
sarcophagus itself is more auswre, inEaid in script with the ninety- 
nine names of Allah. 

It was quite silent Inside and lighted by 4 lime of gold from the 
sinking sun. The Eight was filtered through a double screen of fretted 
marble that formed the windows, honeycombed slnbs, on* on the 
ouLsitle and one on the inside. Eaee of the walls. Tn Our climate, as 
Mr, Fergusson remarks,* this would produce nearly complete dark¬ 
less; but in Tndla, and in a building wholly composed of while 
marble, this system of double screen! was required to temper the 
glare that otherwise would have been Intolerable. The light was 
incredibly beautiful, soft and subdued, falling in coin? ufgoltl on the 
soap-smooth marble floor, Caught tn this haze the screen round the 
cenotaph looked like a spider's web hung with jewels; it bad the 
lightness of a muslin dress painted by Botticdli; as in the famous 

* ffifietjif JaJu.? mt-JEasU rn Arcf,i!tt!wt by Joints P-ergiuKin. 
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‘f rirnilvera', whole place seemed to be radiant with flowers, Thia 
town, Datta told Hie, was substituted by Aumngieb for on* of gold 
which was originally placed round the. cenotaph by his father. I 
cannot help lb inking thatj although no doubt changed for economy h a 
sake, the piwent serCOn gives a Ear belter effect. 

The limpresa’s lamb lies, ns might be expected, In the centre, 
under the dome, and on an mis with the composition of fctie Taj as 
a whole—in a Straight line, that is, with the cental watercourse and 
lEte main gateway, It comes as a surprise to find Shah Jahan'-i 
sarcophagus hardly sin inch a dia tent frtjm his wife’s, trammed-in a 
littic off to the side. There seem*. to be no doubt that this Ls noL what 
Shah Jahfln intended. Wc know, in fhet, from Tavernier that lie 
had planned to build 3ns own nt.nisokmn opposite to die Taj, across 
iho river. Again Aurang^cb comes out of it in rather an un¬ 
attractive light. Unwilling to spend the money to build his father a 
mausoleum of his own, he just crowded him in with Lhe beautiful 
MmuUtf Mahal, Oric supposes that he managed to persuade die 
people UiaL iie was doing it out of sentiment, 

Anotlicr strange detail that Data pointed out to me was die hu* 
t3iat while the Empress’s sarcophagy* bears the prescribed ninety- 
nine IUUDC9 ofAUstEt, tiicne is not one mention of Allah on that or the 
limfKror AppareiUly Ids bigoted son did not consider hit Father a 
good enough Mohammedan to warrant die usual religious pnj. 
cedure. 

The honey-gold light dotted and faded to a white gray bis I 
wandered around through the empty chamber* Opening out from 
the octagonal central hail, It still just caught the dados carved Lit 
high relief forming a drde of flowers that ran around the waits. 
Then this too died, and a chill crept into die place. The Cairene 
lamp donated by Lord Curaon shone out over AJumlaz Mahal's 
tomlx A JatO party of sightseers, a family from (he Punjab, had 
drifted sEtcndy in tm soft brown feet. Thera was a yOuug ipil 
amongst them, her jet hair caught back in a circlet of jasmine, She 
had extraordinary eyes and a most lovely line freon her jaw sweeping 
down to the base of her throat. It was partly the way her liesd was 
act on her shoulders. I watched her as she stood looking upwards 
into the doyblolEne of the dome. 1 noticed, dial she had Costs in her 
eyes, Datta told me that women still come to pray In die Taj, pmy 
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tint they may be lowed by their husbands in the same way that Shah 
Jahati loved his beautiful M«mtaz Mahal. 

'fhEs party had erne of the guardians with tlicm, a rud iUsh over 
one shoulder* fixed with a bmSS plaque proclaiming his office. 
Datta touched my arm; "Listen- to him, he is going to call out the 
opening ban of the Mohammedan's call to prayer. 11. High and 
nasalj die note* floated up into the g™* 1 empty spntc, wEuj™ they 
echoed—thiee, four tiroes, tailing out into a whisper Tor the fifth 
reverberation. It was infinitely sad. 

Every day we wi:re in AgTa sow us at the Taj, sometimes in the 
morning, when all was dazzling wlii ten Css *■ whole series of reflec¬ 
tions mirrored in the fountains and the lotus pooh built to catch the 
glittering mausoleum. How beautiful the swell of the gicat central 
dome, the way it grow* up from lEie base with exquisite Lcnclerncss 
rntd subtlety £ If (hey could not C&tve MumLaz Mahals staLue, they 
could at least satisfy Shahjidwi’s desire for a lasting monument to 
her beauty by creating an architectonic symbol of her loveliness. 
The Taj ia India's Ven IB (lc Mile; for like PEiilsc, in Egypt, it Flolfr- 
maie temple built in the time of Cleopatra, it is undoubtedly 
feminine. 

But latt afternoon is the best time, one can then watch the light 
steal softly round the curve of llie dome, fhisluilg die smooth surface 
of tiic marble- I suppose one or ihc most impressive things about the 
Taj is the purity of its material, the whole thing being built in faintly 
vtined marble coming from the vast quarries of RajpuLana. 

Datta took us on to die roof and on PurwAy up there we passed a 
large square room built in between the thickness of the wall?- In it 
squatted several men whilding away at pieces of coloured marble; 
replacements for some of the exterior inlay. Dp on the roof w& 
walked into the dome, or rather, into the sp3£t between lire two 
domes. Vaguely, in the darkness I could sec the ghostly white shape 
of the oultr shell rising above me, supported only by counter-thrust. 
Datta Lelli us dial it is so hot In there during the summer that one 
tan boil an egg. I can well believe ii- 

1 am still unable to make up my mind as to whether I agree with 
Huxley about the minarets. One interesting thing about them is 
that their centre of gravity is not in the centre but at (he corners, so 
that if for some reason or other they happen to fait, as they might do 
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ir there was aft earthquake, they fall outwands and do not damage 
Lite am End pavilion. 

l>p.rta was full of interesting facta; 9-~e EdW Us one day that (he Taj 
Mahal had narrowly escaped being sold at auction to a house* 
bleaker for [ho value of iot marble. This gnvc kts a slijgfitjolt, far the 
British wtrt the culprits. I found out afterwards that laird Curron 
mentions the fret in his speech ratifying die Ancient Monuments 
Act in 1904. Lord William Sentinel: was the Govcmor^General at 
tike time, the same Govemoa^Geiceral who sold the marble balh in 
Slrah Jahards palace, which had been tom up a few years earlier by 
Lord Hastings as a gift to George IV, and which somehow had never 
been dispatched. 

As it was too early for die fuIE moon [he iinst time we were Li Agra* 
1 ram back for it especially one night from Delhi, It is then, 
perhaps, in die cold splendour of die moonlight, that the Taj is at 
its most beautiful. Losing its substance, the dome becomes as thin 
as the air and sectns to bang amcmgsL die stars like & great gkaeniug 
pearl, This ts not, 1 see, what Sir Edwin Lutyens felL ahouL it' lie 
noticed that it all became blurred and indefinite, “the pattern dis¬ 
appeared and the arch forms merged into a log of white reflections.” 
To his wife, riot to the Vicereine* so dutifully loyal to the Mogul 
tradition, lie fldded, “It ts wonderful, but not architecture, anti its 
beauty begins where architecture ceases to be.” 
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Immediately after luncheon arc the dead hours in India, and iElctc is 
uuiLung for it but Lo barricade oneself lei one's room, The shunters 
light cLomlJ and the fan ful L on, L would lake to my bed, stripped except 
Jbr a small towel. IL was J n this subaqueous 1 iglu that I read up on the 
Moguls. They are a fascinating family, particularly Akbir, the com 
temporary of Queen Khaabcth 1, who, like the great Queen and her 
father before Iter, see cued to epitomise the spirit of the age. hut we 
must see this extraordinary man at Fatehpur-Sik rij the new city he 
built for himself, twenty-five mi Los from Agra, [bunded on a super- 
stidonand deserted twenty years later, never to be lived in again; but 
this is n nother stcuy. Here, for the moment, tve arc more concerned 
with his fore heart and his descendants. Their mimes or titles sing 
[licntieb'x xEELsmiruiems Persian cadences as they go( Babur, HuiUayu n, 
Akbar, J ahangir, fihah J ahan, Aurangucb AEamgir. Auxangzeb, (he 
[east attractive and clue Last of tlie great limperort ef his line, we haw; 
already dealt with. 

The Entperor Babur, the first of his line, was a Turk from Ferghana, 
a petty principal]Ly beyond (he Coitus more or less dependent on 
Pcisia. Descended from Timu r the I^amo 0 n lib fathers side, 9 rid the 
famous Mongol King, Genghis Khan, on his mother's, there ran in 
bb veins the blood of the two greates t conqueror that Asia Etad ever 
seen. He had n&love, however, for his Mongol connections. In fact, 
lie and his successors slj Efored the appellation Mongol, or Mogul, (0 
their dynasty because it was a name of ffcar Will kn&wn from Chinn to 
the Adriatic. Babur's father, who had been Governor ofK^bul and 
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King of Ferghana, died w)im Babur was stilt a young nan, leaving 
behind him various factions whose leaden all contended for the 
throne. Babur wsi outwitted in the fight and it then that lie con¬ 
ceived the idea ofconquerLtig HIndlUt&ti. Subjecting first Affimniitan 
and then Kashmir, lie set out on Jus march south. 

The dawn of the sixteenth century was a momentous time for 
India. On ri«C north-west frontier were the Moguls- under R*bnr h 
while on the soil th-west sea front were the Portuguese in the person 
of Vasco da Gama, through whom India’s direct intercourse with 
Europe had begun, As I have mentioned in a previous chapter 
India had hecri a prey already to Modem invaders since the eighth 
century. The habit of invading India became almost perennial. 
The booty these small but well disciplined Moslem forces carried off 
wills them was perhaps the richest ever seen, “jewels and unbored 
pearls* and rubles shining like sparks, or like wine congealed with 
ice, emeralds like fresh sprigs of myrtle and diamonds in she and 
weight like pomegranates”. At Mathura, for inaianoi;, 'Twe idols of 
red gold, five yards high, with jewelled eyes" were carried off. 
There is also the terrible story of Mahmud of Ghazni's laid on the 
Temple ofSnmnath, dedicated to Shiva. "It housed a masivestone 
Imgmn five cubits in height,, which was regarded as being of special 
sanctity and attracted thousands of pilgrim*,. It Was bathed every 
day in water brought alt the way from the Ganges and garlanded 
with flowers from Kashmir. The revenue of ten [hcnwmd villages 
was assigned for its support and a thousand Brahmins performed the 
daily ritual of (he temple.” Just from this short description can be 
imagined the riches the temple coittudcd-dlzini of massive gold, 

I sells and jewel-enenisted columns, One haLes to think of the vast 
quantity of Hindu sculpture that must have been destroyed. The 
raiders would take the statues out and heat them over bonfires and 
then pour vinegar or ooid water over (lie hoi stones until (hey cracked., 

The Modem conquest oflndia is as tantalising to road as Cortes's 
conquest of Mexico, for again it is a question of a handful of men 
overthrowing a whole empire. These Moslem forces were always 
small; Babur's whole army. Including camp-followers, UDDUntsdl b 
only twelve thousand men, while in the battle of Talikot, in the 
south, we hear of the Hindus mustering thr^e quartets of a million 
men with two thousand elephants against a Moslem army of half 
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their number. It was is qucsiinn of disci plme on one side and Jack of 
skilled command on the other. Under the eirturnstanGes it is hardly 
surprising that Babur should have turned his fact towards India.. 
H 'With (he sun in Sagittarius” [November the seventeenth, 1505], 
Babur writes in hts diary, “I set out on my march to invade Hindu¬ 
stan.” Seizing Efolbi and Agra he founded what his grandson Akbar 
was to turn, into a powerful empire includ ing the whole of India, 
Babur seems to have been a remarkable person; good-looking, 
and unaETected. There are several miniature portrait* of him, one 
of these Ln the British Museum showing Eiirci with an alert, quizzical 
expression and a tanned face weathered by years of exposure on 
different campaigns. He was an expert swordsman and archer, he 
swam and rode, and drank an inordinate amount of wine but was 
always cheerful in his cupJ—drank in fact like a gentleman. He 
must have been emormOUJly strong, for we read of his running 
along the baldemtnts of a town and leaping over the embrasures 
with a man Under each arm. He will what one might call a typical 
man’s man, hut he had more depth and sensitivity to his character 
than this, as one secs an his diary, a vivacious narrative describing 
himself and his habits. No other oriental prince Isas ever left us so 
authentic an autobiography. We see him in turn as a philosopher, 
a hunter, an enthusiastic traveller, and 3 m insatiable sightseer. His 
love of scenery and flowers turns him at limes into a poet and cer¬ 
tainly proclaims him an expert gardener. Lingering in an orchard 
he writes, i( On0 apple tree had been in excellent boaring. On some 
brtiuLjheJ five or six scattered leaves si i II remained, and exhibited a 
beauty which the painter, with all his skill, might attempt in vain to 
poitray IJ . In another part and in quite a different vein he paints an 
amusing and vivid portrait of his own father. One can see him as a 
subject; for Teniers or perhaps Hogarth. ''Umar Shaikh Mirza was 
a man of low stature, had a short bushy beard, brownish hair, and 
was very corpulent. He used to wear his tunic extremely tight; 
insomuch that he was wont 10 contract his belly while he tied the 
string, and when lit lot himself out again the string often burst. He 
wsj not curious in either his food or dress.” He seemed to be old* 
fashioned as for as his turbans were concerned, for Babur- goes into 
detail about how they were tied! LL Hc wore his without folds, and 
allowed the end to hang down. During tlie heats when out of the 
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Divan, he generally wore the Moghul cap , ; , ht was a middling 
shot with the hoty; he had uncommon force in his lists, and never 
hit a man whom he did not knock down.” 

According to his diary he seemed to have little love of his mcwly- 
acquirtd Hindustan, for he describes the flat land round Delhi and 
Agra as "so ugly and detestable that he was quite disgusted with i Lx 
want of beauty and disagreeable aspect”, Wherever he could he 
made gardens, reproductions, as far as the climate would permit, of 
his upland borne. He was a hiEE man and hated the plains. "They 
have no grapes/ 1 he eompEains, E 'or musk-melons, no good fruits, no 
ice or cold water ... no baths... no Aqueducts or can rls in their 
gardens or palaces." The abundance of gold and silver and the 
climate during the rains were the only things that found favour in 
his eyes. And, anyhow, Babur did not have very long to be annoyed 
by the heat or enjoy the gold, for he died in 1530 in his favourite 
garden i n Agra at the comparatively young age of forty-seven, worn 
out, no doubt, by the exertions made in consolidating (he empire 
he had won. He lies buried in. Kabul amid the mounlains and 
meadows which he loved so well. 

Legend gives a far more romantic account of his death which 
quite possibly is not exaggerated, for 1 have known natives In Africa, 
lie down and die quite as easdy, convinced that they had been 
bewitched. Hums yam, Babur's adored son, lay desperately sick and 
the physician had given up any hope of saving him. Distraught with 
anxiety, Babur had sent for U holy man, asking him what he could 
do to save him. The holy man could do nothing and recommended 
Babur to pray to God to save him, whereupon Babur conceived the 
idea of offering his own life to save that of his son. In vain his 
courtiers suggested that be make some other sacrifice, the famous 
Koh-i-noor diamond, for instance, which at that time, lwtbre it had 
been pared down, weighed seven Eiundrcd and ninety-three carats 
and was estimated, as Babur put it, at two days 1 food for the whole 
world. But he would not listen to them- 1 'The dearest thing I have/' 
said Babur, “is my life.” Thereupon he walked three times around 
hii son’s bed, crying out, "O God I If a life may be exchanged fer 
a life, f, Babur, give my life far Humayun’s.” Troth that day 
Humayun began to recover, while Babur slowly sickened and died. 

Of Humayun there is liltlc to tell, as a large part of his reign was 
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spent in exile. Inheriting many of the agreeable and scholarly 
attributes of his father, Humayun was by no means his equal in 
character or administrative ability. “Possessed,” as Percy Brown 
writes, "of a charm of manner which never left him, even in the 
darkest moments of his checkered career, he had all the social but 
few of the political qualities of a king. And the state of the Empire 
demanded the latter more than the former. For ten years he strove 
to continue the work his father had begun, but in vain—it was 
beyond his power—and, after a series of defeats, he was driven from 
the throne.”* 

Humayun seems to have had a talent for the mechanical arts, for 
one of tire few tilings I can find out about his short reign is the fact 
that he had a floating palace built for himself on which he could 
cruise up and down the Jumna. It was an ingenious affair consisting 
of several large boats linked together and connected by platforms. 
There were gardens on board and a bazaar. It must, indeed, have 
been enormous. 

Humayun’s name, paradoxically, means ‘Fortunate’, hardly the 
correct title for a homeless wanderer. From 1540, when forced to fly 
from Delhi by the Afghan usurper, Shcr Shah, until he returned 
again as Emperor in 1555, he was a king in name only. After 
wandering through Sind and Baluchistan, the Emperor ended his 
flight in exile at the Court of the Shah of Persia, where he spent a 
whole year. And it was through the intervention of his host, Shah 
Tahmasp, that Humayun was able to regain his throne. In return 
for the state of Kandahar the Shah agreed to assist Humayun in re¬ 
instating himself in Afghanistan, whence he could organise a second 
conquest of Hindustan. 

Sweeping down from his aerie in the Himalayas, Humayun was 
entirely successful, but hardly had he established his authority when 
he died, killed in an accidental fall on the steps of his library at 
Delhi. It is strange that his grandfather should have died in the same 
way, or at least have died from a fall, though one of a more dramatic 
nature. He was visiting his pigeons in a pigeon-house, on the top of 
a precipice, when suddenly he was hurled to the bottom, pigeons 
and all, by a landslip. In the Indian Museum of Calcutta there is a 
charming picture of Akbar receiving the news of his father’s untimely 

• Mian Painting under the Maghttli by Percy Brown. Oxford University Press, 1924. 
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death. He was campaigning at the (ime in tike foothills of the Punjab 
Himalayas. One s«3 him waled cross-legged on a roei* a falcon 
balanced on the long forefinger of his right hand. The messenger 
bearing the news looks- very agitated, 

A few mosques remain to ns from the time of ihesc two Emperors, 
and some long-deserted gardens, of which the Rant Bagb* an old 
garden palace on the shores of the Jumna whose history has been 
forgotten* is probably one. Was it one of Babur's pleasure gardens 
described by him in detail in his memoirs? Dr was it laid ont by 
Jahangir for his favourite wife* Nur Jahan* this Bagh they call the 
'Light-Spangled Garden' ? No One really knows, I went there early 
one morning, while the dew was still on tire grass. It had all the 
entangled enchantment of a garden in a fairy-tale; dtere were 
cypress trees and sandy walls over which rests trailed’ tenaees with 
steps that branched off with great purpose but that led nowhere any 
more. One censid still see traces of its apricot orchard and pome¬ 
granates still split open on ill trees, exposing shining ruby head*. 
Two old women and a young girl in fattened earth-coloured saris 
were even at this early hour occupied in tending the artificial Luxuri¬ 
ance of tins oasis. From morning till night they would be busy with 
their earthenware jars pouring water over the flower-beds and the 
dualy roots of the jasmine, precious water [hat had been drawn by 
men with much toil from welis that are Stink by the banks of the 
river, I approached one of the pavilions* which looks out over the 
Jumna- The Jumna, at this season* is reduced to a chain of long 
pools reflecting the pale: sky. The landscape is dun-coloured and 
stretches away into the distance* accompanying the river- Directly 
opposite to me pale washing had been hung tip 1* dry hy a local 
laundry and, beyond this, part of the river-bed had been divided up 
into fields, their boundaries marked by tufts of reeds stuck imo the 
ground. The alluvial soil Ei very rich and the former) me the 
Jumna as a temporary market-garden for growing marrows and 
cueumbers- 

The only important building dating more or loss from Humayun's 
days is his tomb* a mile out of Delhi. It was built by his widow* 
Haji Begum* eight yeftrt after the Emperors death. It is important 
as being the prototype of what Mogul architecture was to become 
in India and it is certainly more Persian in feeling than the later 
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buildings were to be. It is here, too, in this handsome red sandstone 
building with its white marble inlay that one is reminded of the 1 

miseries that were to attend this great dynasty in its decline, the 
monotonous round of patricidal wars, assassinations, mutilations and 
starvation which marked the history of the Mogul dynasty after the 
death of Aurangzeb. Splendid as Shah Johan s reign might have 
been, it did not stop him from dying in the fortress at Agra, prisoner 
of his own son, who usurped his throne. And Aurangzeb towards 
the end of his life always lived in a tent, never entering the palace. 

He had a morbid distrust of his sons. As Mr. Rawlinson so aptly 
puts it, “the incessant wan which broke out on the occasion of each 
fresh occupant of the throne resulted in the extermination of the old 
Mogul nobility. New blood from central Asia no longer flowed into 
the country, and it is a commonplace that a foreign race rapidly 
degenerates under tropical conditions unless it is constantly recruited 
from without. The descendants of the hardy followers of Babur, who 
braved snow-storms and mountains on their way to India, had 
become pale, languid and effeminate persons, clad in voluminous 
muslin petticoats, who took the field in palanquins, accompanied by 
hordes of camp-followers, luxurious tents and immense trains of • 
baggage.” • 

Humayun’s tomb contains the graves of one hundred and seventy 
others besides himself, most of them unknown. One after another 
these nameless graves rapidly filled the dark vaults. A few of than, 
however, have been identified; one knows, for instance, in which 
tomb the headless body of Prince Dara Shikoh lies, also that of Shah 
Alam, the Emperor who was blinded by a young Ruhcla Afghan 
called Ghulam Kadir who had broken into the palace during one of 
the countless sackings to which Delhi has been subjected. Six months 
later Shah Alam was reinstated on the throne and Ghulam Kadir’s 
eyes were laid before the Emperor in a casket. The sightless old man 
touched them with his hands and felt avenged. 

There b no end to the stories. Already long before Shah Alam’s 
day the rot had set in. We read of the infatuation of Jahandar Shah, 
Aurangzeb's grandson, for a dancing-girl called Lai Kunwar. Court 
etiquette no longer existed. The relations of Lai Kunwar, fiddlers 
and drummers, were ennobled, and every evening common 

• India by H. G. R»wlinion. 
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musician* came to the palace Is carouse with the Emperor, LE Thr 
owl dwelt in the eagle. 3 * wrole a contemporary chronicler, 

“and the craw took the place of the nightingale.’ 3 One day* the 
favourite had a sudden desire to sec a boat-load of men go down ia 
the river; her wish wa? at once grid filedj and the Emperor and the 
favourite watched the wretched people struggling in the water from 
the palace roof 

With the capture of Delhi in 100 ^ by Lord Late, the Mogul 
Emperor* became pensioners of die British Government and found 
peace and repose. But the old glory had gone and the palace bore 
hard ly any resemblance to the magnificent dwelling ShahJahrm had 
built for himself Bishop Heber* visiting the Emperor in [^4, 
records in his dai rye “All was- dirtyj lonely and wretched!. The baths 
and fountains dry; the inlaid pavement hidden with lumber mid 
gardeners' sweepings , and the walk covered with the dung of birds 
and bats/' 

But the drama was not quite played out yet. Humayun’s tomb 
was to witness the Last tragic ace, the complete surrender of Mogul, 
poorer after the storming of Delhi in 1857,, the year of the Mutiny. 
It was in the crypt of Hurtmyunlf mausoleum that Bahdur Shah IIj 
with his sons, sought refngc from the British troops, and it was here 
that Major Hods&n trucked him dowu r One hopes that Humayun 
was not able to see Bahdur Shah handling over hit own sword, die 
same one with which he, as first hereditary monarch, had secured 
the Empire. 

Bahdur Shall IT WM the last of the line, and died inenilein Burma. 
There is a photograph of him in I he museum of the palace, sho wing 
him a sad old man lying in bed smoking a hookaV 

Akbar was only thirteen when he heard of hi* fathers untimely 
death. He was immediately enthroned and kept there by the capable 
leadership of Bai ram Khan, Humayun h s best GenonJ. Aicbar, how¬ 
ever, lost no time in showing Itis exceptional qualities and by the 
age Of eighteen was in full power himself- for forty-nine yean he 
ruled, in which time he accomplished a prodigious amonnt of build¬ 
ing. He and Shah Jahan am responsible for the major part of the 
palace-fortresses of both Agra aod Delhi. The walls of the Agra fort 
are an extraordinary feat of building, solid sandstone ram parti, 
seventy feet in height and nearly one and a half miles in drCidt In 
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genera] ft tan bt said that Akbltr built lr red sandstone and Shjrft 
Jahan in garble- Akbar's oflieiaE biography, written during his life¬ 
time, states- that "upward) of five hundred edifices of red sandstone 
Ln the line style of Behgul and -Gujarat graced the Agra fort", Only 
two of these flow remain, the other structures having been de¬ 
molished to tnafee way far the more sumptuous marble pavilions of 
fifs grandson. One of these, the so-called Jahangir! Mahal, inspire 
of iu aus-tesrity, is still the finest building in the fort. After a certain 
time one can tell at a glance the buildings planned by Akbar; they 
arc stringent and alive, and one can feel behind them a terrific- 
Creative urge "The sixteenth century,” as we read in Mr. Havell's 
Mian Arc.hittcturt, “was a period distinguished by strong creative 
energy and constant experiment in building, Neither Jahangir nor 
Shah Jahan had Akbaj's genius for constructive stattifflansEup, and 
so far as theft personal influence went they only helped Indian 
Craftsmen to cloche in more costly material Lhe creative idess of the 
preceding century. Sumptuous decoction and lavish expenditure 
in materials rather than intellectuality in design were the charac¬ 
teristics of the later period of Mogul architecture. The tendency 
toward* over-refinement in structural design and dilettante pret ti¬ 
nes? in decoration, seen in Jahangir's and 5bah Jahards buildings, 
was a faithful reflection of the change which took place in the 
atmosphere of the Mogul Court when Akhar's strong mind ceased to 
govern Hindustan.” 

Afchar saw what Babur and HumflyulJ had never -seeu^the 
inherent capabilities of the Indian people. He realised that the 
failure of his forebear? and also hi? co-religionists, who had estab¬ 
lished thcrnstlvt? in various parts cf India, to maintain anything like 
harmonious rule was due in measure to their lack of sympathy with 
tlie Indian race, to the disregard of (heir manner? and CuHtSflU, theft 
arts and sciences, and their mental outlook. '“These invaders had 
founded independent States ifl whicEs Lhey had made their homes; 
but they continued at the same time to conduct themselves more as 
colonists than as permanent residents in the country of their 
adoption. 1 ' As bfr. Brown says,* Babur and Idumayun’i rc&! 
interest? wtre not centred on the people ofjndut and their institu¬ 
tions, but in theft own native land beyond the: Ojcub—- towards the 

* Radian Petrthtf if.a'tt J.U Ma£fihii T>y Percy Bfawji, 
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blue-domed and glittering mfureta of Bukhara and Samarkand. 
Akbar, an astute politician, saw the folly of (bis and immediately 
allied himself as closely as possible wi th the country, even marrying 
the Maharaja of Jaipur's daughter, who was eventually (* become 
the mother ol" Prince Salim, the heir to the throne. Only a very 
powerful ruler C*uld have dared take (It* liberties Akbar took in 
offending his orthodox Mohammedan courtiers. Many of bis chief 
Ministers and intimate friends were Hindus. He also made a deep 
study of Hindu philosophy and religious teaching, Not unnaturally, 
Ak bnr h s libera! and beneficial rule attracted many Hindu master 
Craftsmen Co his Court. They found a patron who would allow them 
to build according to (heir own ideas, allow them to add Persian and 
Arabian artistic tradition* to their Own; thus the impact of Islam 
upon India brought new idea* and Stirred Indian buiJdeTS to new 
creative efforts. And it is this vigorous flowering that one finds in ah 
Of Akbas- T $ eoztsEraClions. 

Walking around the red sandstone eourts of Che Jahangifi Mahal, 
One is immediately conscious of the predominantly Hindu character 
of the budding, especially in tlje rjcll details of ih* Soffits that look as 
if they had beer, imported piecemeal from one of (he temples in the 
south. It is only the complicated geometries of the surface decora¬ 
tion (hat proclaim it to be Saracenic So minute and fine Hire they 
that tiro sandstone appears to have, been as easily carved as wood. 
The Arabian and Persian craftsmen who came into India with the 
Moguls were mostly cnlli graph is ts, painters and decorator*. not 
1>U driers, and Akbar in particular encouraged his architects to 
incorporate in his buildings the forms with which they were 
familiar. 

Leaving these austere halls, one walk* through a small door into 
the elegant white marble Khas Mahal built by Shah Jahan some 
fifty years after (he Jahangiri Mahal. It was here tltat the Emperor 
met his daughters and the chief ladies of the zenana. Indeed almost 
the entire palace can be attributed to Shah Jahan. Jahangir has left 
no mark, for he was too occupied in the laying out of his gardens in 
Kashmir, to which he travelled as many a* thirteen times during hir 
reign, despite th* fad that it was an arduous journey in those days. 
One ha* to go out to flikandra, where Akbar lies buried, (* see a 
sample ofJahangir^ architecture, there ah* is (he iomh ofl'umad' 
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wd-Daukh, built by Nur jahau, his Empress, for her father. 

Once familiar with the various miniature portraits in the dLfTere.rU 
sLaco libraries and museums of India, in the British and Victoria and 
Albert Museums, and the India Office Library, one very soon comes 
to recognise the different Emperon. Jahangir has a long straight 
nose, drooping moustaches and sideburns cuded round and coaled 
Under the ears, which are always hung with large penrb. There is 
also a miniature of him in a private collection in Paris, painted 
■while he was still heir apparent and known by the title of Prince 
Salim. In it he hears a remarkable resemblance to his grandfatlier, 
the Emperor Babur. They must also Stave been very similar in 
character, for both wrote voluminous memoirs,, both were ardent 
nature lovers and great bibliophiles and both loved to travel, 
Jahangir spent much of Ins leisure travelling about his dominions 
and always he had with him three or four of his Qourt painters, so 
that any remarkable happening could be recorded, In the Itampur 
State Library, for instance, one can see a strange incident that toot 
place on a journey from Kabul, The Emperor, seated on el white 
horse, hung with three large ropes of pearls, is watching 1 a fight 
between a snake and a huge spider, and it very much (dots as if the 
spider wOft the day, for it haa its fangs well planted into the snake’g 
neck. 

Passages m Jahangir’s memoirs show how apprecfa live he is of 
nature. "There were an abundance of cherries on the trees/’ he 
write;, “each of which Looked as if it was a round ruby hanging like 
globes on rhe branches,” It was Kashmir, though, that he found the 
moat beautiful. “And how shall 1 describe it?” he cried. “Wherever 
the eye reaches there are verdures and running water—the rod rose, 
the violet and the narcissus grow of themselves; in the fields there 
are all kinds of flowers and all sorts of sweet^ccnted herb?-” Lite 
Babur he also had a great love of animals. One reads of him worry¬ 
ing over the royal elephants;, because they ;hivencd in winter when 
they sprinkled themselves ■Mth cold water. “I observed this/’ he 
writes, “and so 1 ordered tint the water should be heated to the 
temperature of lukewarm milk." He adds: ‘This was entirely my 
own idea, nobody had ever thought of it before," 

One cannot help being drawn to him, although he was not by any 
means always so clement. He was tbirty^severi year? oM when his 
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father died and he ascended the throne, taking the title of Jahangir, 
or ‘World Holder 1 . As was usual with his family, the throne was not 
occupied without a struggle. His elder ion Khusru, a very popular 
young man, had many adherents who persuaded him to raise the 
standard of rebellion against his father. Jahangir, because of the 
loyalty of one of his Governors, was able to stem the revolt and, as we 
read in Mr. Rawlinson's history, he stamped out the rising with 
revolting barbarity. “Two of the Prince’s chief supporters were 
sewn up in raw hides which contracted on exposure to the tun. 
Ar^un, the Sikh pontiff who had blessed the undertaking, was seized 
and put to death. Three hundred rebels were impaled on stakes on 
either side of the road, and Khusru, trembling and weeping and 
loaded with chains, was paraded on an elephant, between the lines 
of writhing victims, and forced to witness their death agonies. He 
was then blinded with hot irons, but did not lose his sight entirely.” 
He lived the rest of his life a state prisoner, until his murder in 1622. 

But, on the other hand, these barbarous punishments were the 
habit of the times and not peculiar to Jahangir. Jahangir, however, 
differed from his predecessors in one major respect. He had not their 
stamina and was apt to over-indulge himself, particularly in drink, 
which in the end killed him. Environment bad something to do with 
it; he had inherited a stable throne which gave him all the leisure 
to develop the artistic side of his nature, a trait prevalent in all his 
family. He was, in fact, an aesthete, and I suppose what one would 
call a voluptuary. But this love of peace and ease, the dreamy side 
of his character, is a question of birth, for Jahangir was the first of 
his line not to be of pure Mogul and Timurid blood, his mother 
being a Rajput princess. His Hindu blood with generations of 
civilisation behind it certainly must have given him a more sensitive 
character than his forceful forebears. 

We have several sources to draw on regarding Jahangir, including 
die letters of Sir Thomas Roe, who was sent out from the Court of 
James I on a mission to try to establish trade agreements with the 
Great Mogul. Sir Thomas Roe and Jahangir were fortunate in each 
other, for Sir Thomas also happened to be a highly cultured man. 
The ambassador did not succeed any too well in his mission, but 
seems to have struck up a charming relationship with the Emperor 
as friend. “I acknowledge you as ambassador. I have found you a 
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gentleman in your usage,” a*ys the Emperor on their furl meeting. 
“1 wjis recelmlt” oml tantty writes Si r Thomas, 'Nvith more favour 
flnj outward grace., . fhan ever was shown to any ambassador,” 

Sir Thomas happened to be travelling with iris own collection of 
Luropean miniatures, among tl'.em some portraitures 'in little’ i>y 
Isaac Oliver. 

Jahangir heard that Sir Thomas had some pictures that he had 
HOI shown him and sent for him. It was already ion o’clock at night 
and the ambassador was in bed. “I fW* and canycd yt with mec,” 
They had several meeting! like this,, late at night, and Sir Thomas’s 
descriptions make them sound enchanting. "I carrsc in/’ writes Sir 
Thattefttj "and found him sitting cross-legged on a little throne, all 
ctadd in. tfiamondeSj pearica and rubyei.” Round him Stood his 
nobles drinking wine out of large flagon*. In front of the Emperor 
stood a gold table, all set with gwi'Studdcd dishes, and like this, fay 
the soft light of oil lamps, the ambassador and the Emperor talked 
of painting. 

Taking Jahangir’s portrai t mus t have been a pleasant task for the 
Court portraitists, lor he was a good-looking man, dun and well 
built, with a good head. We see him celebrating tht Ab-pathi, or the 
sprinkling of rose-water festival, and in another portrait he is watch¬ 
ing ihe royal elephants fight. Always round him arc the members of 
his Court, some of them dark-skinned and obviously pure Hindu, 
others much paler in lute and either high-caste Brahmins or 
Persians. Jahangir himself, half-Hindu, ts always shown between 
the two, pale coffee-coloured. Persian and Arabic stem to have been 
the ceremonial languages at the Imperial Court, Looking at these 
miniatures one can very Quickly detect the purely Fenian element. 
The singers and dancers (ladies of quality were never present at these 
public gatherings) are dressed quite differently* the Persian women 
wearing high, embroidered caps, while the Hindus have saris draped 
over their heads. The Persian noblemen also have quite a dilTcrcn t 
way or tying (heir turbans, which are more voluminous than thcac 
worn by the Moguls: and syrtunc wica ity <j ripened- Their robes, belted 
at the waist^ are of thicker brocade. I have already described the 
Mogul and Rajput mode in turbans. They were worn, and still are 
worn in the Rajputnna, wound round nt the back of their head and 
over the front, very tight and smalt, and hound with a band of gold 
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brocade that crosses behind the head and diagonally across the 
turban. The rajahs and princes of the royal blood generally have a 
sweep of egret feathers fixed by a jewel at the side of their head and 
further adorn their turbans with a single rope of pearls. Their 
manner of dress remains the same throughout each successive reign. 
The nobles in attendance on the Emperor are to be Ken with daggers 
and shields, carrying a ceremonial sword; the cut of their clothes is 
identical, varying only in the bright colours they wear. Transparent 
muslin kilts are tied over striped trousers and fixed at the waists with 
a sash of gold or patterned brocade that falls down in front, some- 
what like the apron worn by the Egyptians. The smock or blouse is 
generally plain and worn crossed over from left to right and tied 
under the arm. Over this falls a profusion of jewelled necklaces. 

It is interesting to note that, starting from Jahangir’s time, the 
Emperor is further distinguished in each miniature by a gold 
nimbus, or halo, that shines behind his head. Mr. Brown, in his 
book on Indian painting, explains to us how this device eventually 
found a place in the Indian miniature. The story of its travel is 
long and complicated and just the barest outline will suffice here. I 
have always regarded the halo as a purely Christian symbol, but in 
fact it has its origin in Persia, where it was portrayed in its embryonic 
form as a celestial aureole of fire, symbolising Zoroastrianism. In its 
usual shape, however, as a circular disc, it is first seen in the G re co- 
Buddhist sculpture of the north-western frontier of India, anciently 
known as Gandhara, about the beginning of the Christian era. 
Buddhism having thus appropriated the saintly circle, it was carried 
with the art of that creed to all eastern countries which accepted the 
doctrines of the Great Teacher. Slowly then it began to travel 
towards the west of Asia, and from there it found its way into the 
Byzantine art of Europe. Aj Mr. Brown says, “at first it was em¬ 
ployed somewhat timidly in Christian art, probably on account of 
its known pagan origin, but in the course of time, this objection was 
overcome, so that it eventually became the accepted emblem of the 
Byzantine Church, to be used profusely in all its figure art”.* 
Having been adopted by the Christians, it was with the Portuguese 
Jesuit Fathers that it returned to India during the sixteenth century. 
As one of the Fathers complained, the Emperor adopted their 

* Indian Painting undtr (Ar Magkult by Percy Brown. 
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emblem but not their creed- Jahangir found it an excellent method 
of distinguishing the Mogul Emperors from all othcra, He fully 
believed* Anyway, in the divinity of kings. He must have enjoyed 
the joke, for Jahangir had. a very good sense of humour. According 
to Bernier, there was a moment when JaEiangir had a project to 
dothe the whole Court in European costumes. "Never a very 
religious man, he became impatient at tire reproaches of the Moslem 
elders when they chided him for eating certain meats forbidden in 
the Koran, TVliar religion/ he asked them scathingly, 'allowed the 
use of drink and food of every Species without distinction ? l The 
eldert replied that it was the Christian religion alone. 'Wt must 
then," the Emperor rejoined, c aJl turn Christians/ which is hardly 
the answer the Mullahs could have expected. Thoroughly enjoying 
(he situation, Jahangir pushed it even further. 'Let there be tailors 
brought (0 us, to convert our robes into close coals and ou r turbans 
into h&tt* At these words the Mullahs trembled for their ject. Fear 
and interest made them immediately more lenient and they hurriedly 
declared that the Sovereign was not bound by the precepts of the 
Koran, and (hat he might, without scruple, use whatever meats and 
drinks were most agreeable to him." 

This wa$ a concession that must have been valuable to the 
Emperor, for meat and wine formed his staple diet, together with 
opium. Wrknow this from William Hawkins, an uproarious captain 
sent out by the East India Company to try to set up a trading 
factory at the port of Surat. He preceded Sir Thomas Roe hy-Several 
years. Ha wiring Apparently* became very imlmate with the 
Emperor and shared in Isu drinking bouts. From Hawkins's 
descriptions of Jahangir’s private life it would seem that the 
Emperor started drinking towards evening, after having been in 
audience most of the day. "Then he departed] towards his private 
place of prayer; his prayer being ended, four Or five sorts of very 
well dressed and roasted meats are brought him, of which as he 
plcaseth he efltcth a hit to stay his stomach, drinking once of his 
strong drink. Then he oometh forth into a private room, where none 
can come but such as himscLf nomtnaleth (for two years I was one 
of his attendants there). In (his place hedrinketh other three cupfuls, 
which is the portion (hat the physicians allot him. This done. It* 
taketh opium* and then he ariseth, and being in the height of his 
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drink, he layeth him down to sleep, every man departing to his own 
home. And after he hath slept two hours they awake him and bring 
hi* supper to him, at which time he is not able to feed himself; but it 
is thrust into his mouth by others; and this is about one of the dock; 
and then he sleepeth the rest of the night.” 

This differs somewhat from Sir Thomas Roe’s picture of the 
Emperor all glittering in jewels, sitting up discussing the merits of 
different painters. Somewhere between the two is probably the 
truth, for like most heavy drinkers he surely had periods of excess. 

The effect of drink as he grows older are obvious in his portraits, 
which do not omit the flabby folds that appeared round the jaw and 
chin. There is a beautifully painted, but strangely unflattering, 
miniature of him in the Delhi State Museum, showing him in his 
late forties. He is in profile and naked down to the waist, his only 
covering being three ropes of pearls that hang out over his pendulous 
chest. He holds up a small jade bowl from which, so tire label affixed 
to the miniature tells us, he was wont to drink his opium. He is 
wearing an orange turban and is painted against a pale almond- 
green ground. It could almost be a Holbein or a Clouet. There 
exists another portrait of him, surely the last one painted. It is un¬ 
finished and shows him already an old man, far older than his years, 
for he was only fifty-eight when he died. 

But this is not as one wants to remember him; one would rather 
see him when he was young and handsome, when he first fell in love 
with Nur Jahan, or ‘Light of the World’. It is a very romantic story 
and resembles, as Mr. Rawlinson points out, that of David and 
Bathsheba. “Nur Jahan was originally the wife of a Persian noble¬ 
man called Ali Kuli Beg, who had been given an estate in Bengal by 
Akbar. Apparently Akbar made this arrangement to get her away 
from the Court, as Isis son was already in love with her. Be this as it 
may, in 1607, Jahangir sent a force to arrest Ali Kuli Beg, who was 
killed in the scuffle which ensued. His widow was brought to Agra, 
but was not united to her royal lover until four years later.”* There 
is another tale which explains the reason for this long lapse of time 
before they got married. Wien they first met they were but children. 
The young Prince Salim, as he was then called, was playing with 
some tame pigeons and, tiring of them, gave them to a litde girl to 
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bold, the future Nur Jahan, white he ran away after Bint fresh dis¬ 
traction. Returning presently, he found one of the pigeons gone, and 
angrily inquired how it had escaped. “Like this, 1 ' said the child, 
throwing Che other pigeon up into the air with a scornful turn of her 
graceful, bangle-laden little aims. This was a fine way 10 defy the 
spoilt heir of India; Sulim was furious—furious and then, of course, 
enchanted, because she had stood up to him, and even at thac early 
age her beauty was said to have l)een remarkable. Nothing came of 
r] L cir friendship, since, although only a young girl, she was already 
pledged to her future husband. It was, however, love at flirt light 
as far as Jahangir was concerned. 

Nut Jahan was thirty-four when Jahangir had her brought to 
/igfa, hu£ the intervening years had not changed her character. He 
had killed her husband and Nur Jahan would have none of him. 
Not the leatt curious part of ihe story is the fact that Jahitlgir, who 
must have really loved her, after trying to soothe and win her by all 
means in his power, finally accepted the situation; and Nur Jahan, 
supporting herself by her artistic skill in painting and embroidery, 
remained at Court in attendance on Jahangir’s Rajput mother. 

In the end, Nu.r Jahan mult have been moved by the Emperor's 
constancy, She no doubt also saw that Jahangir really needed her, 
ter the Emperor had already started to drink more heavily. Luckily 
for the Great Moguls, Nur Jahan was an exceptionally intelligent 
woman, for she virtually ruled India for the IWXt twenty ySirl. Her 
name appeared on the imperial coinage with an inscription that 
gold had acquired a new value since Nur Jahan appeared on it. She 
used her power well and was “a n nsylom to all sufferers”. Not un¬ 
naturally she alio helped her own family. Her father was made the 
Lord High Treasurer with the tide of I’timad.ud-Uaulah, Or 
'Paragon of Honesty', while Asaf Khan, her brother, was made a 
high official in the Punjab and, as it will be remembered, wftt the 
tether of MumLAs Mahal, who was to marry Prince Khumon, the 
Empress's stepson and the heir to the throne. Nur Jahan’J family, 
though of hObie birth, had been what one might call adventurer, 
for her tether !iad arrived from Persia penniless, in the hopes of 
making a future at Akbaris Court. Nur Jahan had, In fact, been horn 
at Lahore on a family journey southwards. 

One wonders, when reading the history of the Moguls, at these 
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different titles: the “Light of the World 1 , or ‘Ornament oT the 
Palace 1 j. and “Paragoa of Honesty'. Bernier's explanation is that 
such names were given to the great, lutead of title* derived from 
domain* and Kignturies ns was usual in Europe, because all JamJ 
was considered the property of the sovereign and hence there could 
be nc earldoms, marr^uLsates or d-uJtetlOctiS. "'The royal grants 
consist only of pensions, either in land or money, which the king 
gives, augliwn tj, retrenches,, or takes away at pleasure. 15 

I' timad-ud-Dauiah, the Empress's father, died in r& 23 , and it ix 
perhaps the tomb that his daughter built for him that typifies best 
the reign of the lOyal Kstbete, as it is the most charming example cf 
jewelled architecture ever devised by the master-builders of the 
Moguls. 

Though this Comb cannot be compared in impOManee with the Taj 
Mahal, I personalty found it far more satisfactory, ft is minute in 
comparison with that huge echoing mausoleum, but li&& none of its 
sadness. It is a cheerful place to tome and sit in die evening, marble 
coo' and sprigged like a meadow of flowers with inlay that spins its 
line filaments in a pattern cf public colour over every part of it. 
Inside, its walls are made up cf KKfiBI of the finest marble tracery, 
and the Sun filtering through these windows throws circles of golden 
light over the white marble and yellow porphyry floor, which is jo 
bold in d«ign that it Looks as if the tomb were carpeted with a rug 
from Isfahan. Everywhere one looks, one has an impression of 
Spring, a spring cfstonta worked in jasper and pale-coloured marble; 
there are cypresses twined round with peach blossom and in the 
niches of A small vestibule are to be seen shallow dishea of fruit, flasla 
of rrfle-waler, wine-cups and wine-jars, familiar motifs, often used 
in Persian tiLo-mOiiaia- This amall, elegant tomb set around with 
sombre gret n cypress must have been a haunting reminder fotf the 
Empress of hot summers spent up in the snow-COOled vale of 
Kashmir, the country both she and Jahangir loved so well. Thu 
dying Emperor, when asked if ho wanted anything, murmured, 
"Kashmir, only Kashmir!" and ihtn, barely above a whisper, he 
gave his last instruction: "Jet my tomb lie open to the winds of 
heaven, so tliat the rain and dew may faff on it. 1 " l did not go there, 
but the Emperor lies in an old garden near Lal;0te, asleep under 
a white marble sarcophagus decorated wilh spray* of flowers inlaid 
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in, precious items, lapis and cornelians, amethysts, and turquoises. 
Above is the blue sky, and at night the (tin. Nur Jahan must have 
had her father's tomb in mind when she constructed Jahangir’s 
mausoleum, for, iI one can judge from die photographs, it Sicms, 
although on a much La'Tger scale* (O ha,ve the- same light and elegant 
touch. 

If Jahfimgir left little behind him except hi! memoirs and his col¬ 
lection of painting? by which to judge him, hardly the same thing 
can be said of his son Shah Jahan the Magnificent. He never 
stopped building, and it is of him that one is- constantly reminded 
one wanders through the royal palaces. 

I have already referred to several episodes in Shah Jaliarf s life 
and It was in has reign that the Mogul Empire reached its dimax of 
external magnificence. It was the golden age and his Court, judging 
by all accounts, must have been 6M of prodigal luxury. The 
imperial treasury at Agra was enormous, estimated as being worth 
somewhere around three hundred JUKI forty million pounds sterling. 
His reign WM a series of gorgeous pageants enacted against a hack- 
drop of shining new palaces, for not only did he transform most of 
the palates in Agra, but, inspired no doubt by his grandfather, built 
himself an entirely new capital at Delhi, ft palace-fortress, indeed a 
whole city which, as Fergusion says,* "is, Or rftthcr was, the most 
magnificent palace in the East—perhaps the world". It hod the 
advantage, fts he points out, of being built at one time, H 'by one man, 
and that man an Emperor, an artist and the greatest bui-ldfi* of his 
day." 

For Oil Delhi’s magnificence, 1 find the palace at Agra more touch¬ 
ing, and it is certainly more interesting from a historical point of 
view, alive as it is with poignant stories. How lovely, ibr instance, 
arc Ehe two hide side pavilions flanking the Khss Mahal. Their 
curved Bengali roofs sheathed in gold leaf flash in the sun, it comple¬ 
ment to the whiteness of the rest of iht palace. They wort the living 
quarters of Shah Jahan’s daughters, and all round the walls are 
niches with -deep holes into which the ladies could slip their jewels. 
The holes are so narrow that only a woman's band could draw out 
the contents. And then reaching in front of these pavilions and the 
Khsis Mahal stretches the geometrical parterre of the Anguri Bag, 
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or Crape Carden, laid out by Afcbar, It is typical of a small Mogul 
garden with four terraced walks radiating out from (be central (ank r 
The soil for the parterre waj brought all the way from Kashmir. In 
spring and early summer die parterres used to be planted with 
dwarf jasmine and during the period of full moon the Emperor 
would give audience in the Khas Mahal. It. wa? called, in fact, the 
Moon of Royal Audience. One libes to think (hat Shah jahan 
ordered the Court to dress tn the purest while muslin and (hat only 
the diamonds hanging in great plaques on their ch(S(S would shine 
out in the moon-washed night. 

It is easy to see Nur Jahan'a and MuiMaz Mahal's feminine 
influence in (hr degftnt apartments in the palace. Datra had the 
water turned, on, for us in the Simian Bag* or Jasmine Tower* and it 
flowed murmuring into the fountain-baths. Quickly the water 
readied to the lop of the four shallow curves of the basin* running 
out again over- a spillway. The vivid red and green of the inlaid 
flowers and leaves shone through the ripples like the pebbles of a 
wet Seii-beacli, and the white marble lily-butte seemed to float away* 
dragged down by the swirl of the stream. 

We admired she bulbous domes of the Pearl Mosque* but mure 
moving by fur was. the balcony on which Shah Jahaii dird, When an 

ailing old man well on info hts seventies, He used to have his bed 
carried Out near (o the ah allow marble balustrade, whence he could 
gaie out over the fields and the river to the Taj Mahal. So con¬ 
stantly was Mumtaz Mahal in hi* thoughts that lie even had mirrors 
placed at different angles in his rooms so that wJien he had his back 
turned (o the view, he could still sec her tomb caught in the reflect 
tions. It is a view that must have been engraved on bis heart, far ihe 
old Emperor spent the last eight years of his Life Literally walled up 
in four rooms of the palace, kept there as a prisoner by hit son* 
Auraugieh, who, as we have already 8MH, killed his four brothers 
and usurped the throne. 

We must* hOwOVtr* see the palace at Delhi first before we bury 
£hah Jahan, Step back again in lime to when be was still in all bis 
mageificenee. 

Wc set off from Agra early one morning* in a larg? well-sprung 
American car, and covered the hundred and twenty miles between 
the two capital! in j use over two hOtfiT If one concerns Oneself only 
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with the Mogul side of Delb: uid Agra, it is hard at times to keep 
them apart, for they are very similar in feeling; fact, I have a 
general muddled impression of mellow, gilded wall*, precious inlay 
and a suggestion cf fountains, mingled with the singing of birds. 

Certainly the country dues not change, with Its sandy fields and 
thorny scrub, the gaunt brown domes of ruined tombs, the crumbling 
mosques, the forts and palaces which lie between (he Jumna and the 
rtd, sun-baked rocks running in a ridge from Ajmer northwurdl, 
until they dir away beyond the plains of Delhi. Our car sped over 
the dusty softness of the white rOnd which stretched for mile after 
mile without the Least semblance of a curve, until we could sec the 
domes and the huddle of square mud houses that proclaim the 
suburbs of Delhi. Camels and donkeys nnd bicycles, and the 
perpetual lumbering bullock-carts crowded in on us, At lire least 
provocation the f,n* <lo*t forming the surface of the road would rise 
in a stifling cloud, almost obscuring th* sun, and it was in just such 
a cloud that we arrived at. the gates of Shah Johan's great citadel. 

Here again, as at Agra, one 39 famed back through die years, 
hilled almost by the haunting ecluoes of the spilling and running of 
water that once bubbled through the different marble halls. Ne one 
understood the use of water better than the Moguls, and Shahjaban 
pUmud his palace so that ft constant supply should run through tbe 
entire vast enclosure, A conduit built to carry the water is suitably 
called die Nahur-i-Bahisr, or 'Canal of Paradise'- Marble canals 
lead from one open, pillared hall of audience to another. In one, the 
whole Of the centre of the hall,, an area of twenty square feet, is 
taken up by a shallow marble basin sunk into the pftvemeut, its 
bottom delicately modelled to resemble the petals of 0 giant lotus, 
[t is dry now, but (he water used to be perfumed and came bubbling 
up Out of (he silver lotus-flower on a slender Stem rising from the 
centre, 

Never yet had we seen such flligrecd marble screens, so delicately 
worked that pieces have been broken our of them, as in a pastry- 
oook f s sugared lace. Corkscrews of inlaid agate ram like twisted 
papecslreamCrS round the marble architraves of the doors. In one 
of these antechambers due whole wall, the cornice and the ceiling 
have been painted with blue and gold Rowers which wreathe their 
way over marble turned by age to the colour of ivory. It looked as 
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il Use whole room was hung with the richest of Genoese brocades. 

We saw the marble-inlaid throve of tine Emperor in the Biwan-i- 
Anij or '[fall of Public Audience'. Below it stands a square phlftum 
raided like a table on four feet. It was the First Minister's seat and it 
was from here that be trammeled the petitions to the Emperor 
sitting above. But the most splendid sight of all is the famous Biwan- 
- 3 -Khas, or ‘Hall of Private Audience'. This is tlie hall that has that 
oft-quoted inscription engraved at cither end over the two outer 
arches: 


“If there is a Paradise on the face Of the Earth, 

Tt is (bis, oh, it is this! oh, it is this I** 

It was here that Shah Jahnn would receive the foreign embassies 
and the different Hindu princes, seated on his splendid Peacock 
Throne. 

The hall, like most I ndiflUl hahs, is open on all sides and measures 
some ni muv Tctt long by sixty-seven feet wide. The pavement ii of 
polished marble, which reflects the square marble piers that support 
the roof, once ah lined in. sdver. On the face of each pier are painted 
gold poppies, each one slightly different, beautiful in their various 
shades of gold against the marble. One wonders wliy Shall Jahan 
chose the poppy as a motif of decoration for a room so much in the 
public eye, This must have caused comment, for, with (he exception 
of Aurangzeb, the'Great Moguls were all notorious opium addicts. 

Towards one end of this hail is the dab cm which stood, the Peacock 
Throne- The throne was carried off long ago, in 1339, by Nadir 
Shah and eventually broken up. Such fragments as survived were 
inserted in the throne which may still be «tn in die Museum of the 
Royal Palace at Teheran. There arc descriptions and paintings 
enough of it for lis to ksiOW exactly what it locked like. 

The description of Tavernier, a travelling jeweller, is probably the 
most accurate, since it was his trade lo judge the quaLiy of stones. 
Its value must have been fabulous and it was guarded night, and day 
by turned eunuchs. It was probably out of the most valuable works 
of art ever constructed, Even the jew el -satiated courtiers of Shah 
Jahan's time were flabbergMted by it and the Court poet asked 
whether lie might inscribe a couplet to be inserted in diamonds on 
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one of its supports. "The world,” lie wrote, "had become so short 
of gold on account of it, that the purse of the earth was empty of 
treasure.” 

Tavernier’s description is prefaced by a wonderfully bombastic 
flourish- “Jr should be stated," he says, “that the Great Mogul has 
seven magnificent thrones, one wholly covered wit!) diamonds, the 
others with rubies- The principal throne, which ij placed, in the hall 
of the first court, is nearlyof the form and size of our camp-beds ; that 
is to say, it is about six feet long and four wide." Then comes & 
detailed description too long to include in total. It stood on sis: 
massive feet which, with the body, were of solid gold uilaid with 
rubies, emeralds and diamonds. It was surmounted by a canopy of 
gold supported by pearl pal Lais, all of which were emblazoned with 
costly gems. A fringe of pearls ornamented the borders of tilt 
canopy. 

Tavernier describes a peacock with elevated tail, made of blue 
sapphires, which stood on the top of the quadrangular-shaped dome, 
"the body being of gold inlaid with precious stones, having h large 
ruby in the front of the breast, from which fumg? a pear-shaped 
pearl of fifty carats.” There’ is a painting dating from about iGgo, 
two years after Shah Jahan’s (tosuon to the throne, showing him 
seated on the Peacock Throne. In the painting one tart dearly see 
two peacocks. Another writer describes the figure, of a parrot which 
is $aid (O have stood between die two peacocks and to have been 
carved out of a single emerald. It is possible that Shah Jab an made 
various small alterations during his reign. Whatever the details, 
everyone seems to he in accord as to the general appearance of the 
throne, although Tavernier is rather scathing as to the quality oT the 
stones. The emerald* arc table-cut, he says, "the jtones arc showy, 
but very flat". He counted the tahothtm rubles and there were a 
hundred and eight of them, “the least of which weighs a hundred 
cartts, hut there are some which weigh apparently two hundred and 
more. They art Of good Colour, but they have many flaws”. It was 
the peart* that impressed him the moat* “being round and of the fi rat 
water". 

Datta, in the car on the way hack to Agra, gave its one last: 
glimpse of Shah Jahan, an old, disgruntled man, dying a prisoner of 
his own son. Aurangzcb had sent to him demanding certain jewels. 
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Which lie needed for compEeting some alterations be ford made to 
the famous throne, Furious, Shah, Jahan «ut (he emissary b?w X 
empty-handed, with a message (o the effect that Aurangzeb had 
better concern hititjelf with things of more importance, jucEt as the 
wise government of ibe kingdom. The idea of allerii^ the throne! 
Roundly ho declared that he itpuild be no more pfogued about these 
jewels. Hammer!, he stated, had been provided (o beat them, into 
powder the next time he should be importuned upon the subject. 
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FATEHPUR-SIKRI 


All ruins are romantic, but what of a deserted city that through 
three hundred and fifty long years has obstinately refused to become 
a ruin? It is doubly evocative and even more haunted. Few people 
would expect to see anything or anybody in the charred foundation 
of Borley Rectory, or in the grass-grown courts of a Pompeian villa, 
but at Fatehpur-Sikri, the city built by Akbar, the sensation is one of 
surprise, almost of eerinesa, that it is quite empty, that these vast 
courts and palaces of red sandstone are deserted under the sun. Not 
even the monkeys, the usual tenants of unoccupied sites in India, 
have taken up their abode in this silent city. I spent all of one day 
trying to take photographs or Fatehpur-Sikri, hoping to be able to 
interpret it as it really is. But it was no good; palaces, houses, halls 
of audience, my photographs remained dull and uninteresting, in¬ 
animate, purely documentary. Climbing up to the second floor of 
one of the empty houses, I leaned precariously out of the window, 
focusing my lens on to two balconies in one of the corner towers of 
the zenana. In the photograph it looks as if I had waited until 
nobody was in sight before clicking the shutter, as if the sari-clad 
figure of a woman had just that moment withdrawn into the 
dark interior. But on second thoughts I have perhaps succeeded 
better than I imagined, for a building that is intact but deserted is 
much more romantic, more picturesquely melancholy, than a 
deserted ruin. One must know, though, that the building is not 
Lived in, for certainly one could not tell it by looking at the photo¬ 
graph; not one stone is out of place and the angles of the cornice are 
as sharp as they ever were. 

Father Monserate, one of the Jesuit priests sent by the Viceroy of 
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Goa, -describes Alb*r as being broad-shouldered and somewhat 
bandy-legged from much riding in his youth. 4 'One could easily 
recognise even at the first glance ihm he is King. Hb eyes are so 
bright and flashing that they seem like a sea shimmering in the sun¬ 
light. Hii eyelashes are long And his forehead broad and open. He 
has a small straight nose and flaring nostrils and a languid expression, 
but full of dignity. He bmps slightly, but is very well built. When 
he is Angry, he possesses an awful majesty. When he laughs, his 
whote face wrinkles up .' 4 One tan set him, very quick in liis move¬ 
ments^ a person radiating energy. His son, Prince Salim, the future 
Jahangir, gives us what might have been a portrait-painter’s des- 
cripciem nf him. cl Iu his august personal appearance," writes t?w; 
Prince, 44 he was of middle height, but inclined to be tali ; he was of 
the hue of wheat; bis eyes and eyebrows were black, and hii com¬ 
plexion rAthcc dark than fear; he was linn-bodied, with a brood 
chest, and his arms and hands long. On the Left side of his nose be 
had a fleshy mole, very agreeable in appearance, of the size nf half 
a pea," The Prince seems to have had a groat admiration for his 
father. “In bis actions and movements he WAS not like the people of 
the world , and the glory of God manifested itself in him. Notwith¬ 
standing his kingship, his treasures and his buried wealth past com¬ 
putation, his fighting elephants and Arab homes, he never by a hair’s 
breadlb placed his font beyond the base of humility before the 
Throne of God, and never for cm* moment forgot Him. He 
associated with the good of every race and creed and ptrsuadou, 
and was gr&cioui to all in accordance with their condition and 
understanding.” Wc know hho from his son “that he spent his 
nights in wakefulness, and slept liitte in the day. He counted his 
wakcfiilness at night as so much added to hi* lire". 

There is A pencil drawing of tht Emperor in middle age, showing 
just the head and shoulders; his eyes seem to beeJostd, he is listening, 
no doubt, to one of the members of his suite reading aloud, or is it a 
hurried sketch of him taken during One of those philosophical dis¬ 
cussion* lit was in the habit of holdmg, which lasted well into the 
night? Alt bar as a boy was the despair of his tutors; he could hardly 
Sign his name and it is remarkable that a man of his intelligence 
never learned to read or write. With a great effort, and In very 
childish Script, he could juft form his signature. But the drawing 
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docs manage to convey a terrific sense of concentration. One can see 
that Akbar is really listening. He had a prodigious memory and an 
interested, inquiring mind. But above all it was his energy that 
seems to have impressed his contemporaries the most, apart from his 
bravery. Already as a young man of twenty he had managed to 
seduce his subjects with his prowess. Elephants fascinated Akbar; 
their power and their size, their swift movements in spite of their 
bulk, and their intelligence made them worthy contestants in his eyes. 
The fiercer the elephants were, the more enjoyment he got out of 
trying to tame them. “In the middle of a fight, for instance, when 
he saw that the driver of the other elephant had lost control, he 
leapt from his own elephant to the other." No wonder that people 
were fascinated watching him. He was a man worthy to be their 
Emperor. Sometimes they must have wished that he were not quite 
so reckless. There is an incident, for instance, illustrated in the 
Akbamama, the History qf Akbar, written by Abu’l Fazl, the historian 
and one of Akbar’s closest friends—Akbar’s Boswell, as he has been 
apdy styled. The Emperor is shown mounted on “the fiercest and 
wickedest of elephants", which he has made fight with other 
elephants. The other elephants had had enough of it and had turned 
tail in ignominious flight across a bridge of boats. The picture shows 
Akbar in hot pursuit. The bridge, of course, is too frail a structure 
to stand the strain and is splitting in the middle. Those unfortunate 
enough to be in the vicinity are seen throwing themselves into die 
river, where it would seem they might easily drown. Great fright 
and agitation animate all the attendants to be seen on the banks. In 
the background a ferry is being poled furiously across the Jhelum 
with two spearmen. They hope, I suppose, to reach the other shore 
before the Emperor, in order to be there to help him. One of the 
men is biting his nails in a frenzy of apprehension. Akbar, however, 
seems to be quite oblivious of all the commodon. If we arc to believe 
the Emperor’s own explanation, these mad bouts were inspired not 
merely by physical exaltation in his own strength or skill, but by a 
deeper prompdng. He wanted to test his own fate. Was it God’s 
will that he should live? He seems to have had a strange pre¬ 
occupation with death. 

It is hardly surprising diat these acts of prowess should have 
intrigued the ladies. There is a charming story of how one of his 
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chief wives* the proud Rajput princess who wa$ to become (he 
mother Of Jahangir, consented to many him. Akbar happened to 
be on one of his many campaigns, marching rapidly from one point 
to another to the rhythm of a single drum beaten at short intervals. 
At night he slept in the imperial tamp, his headquarters marked by 
a light on a iofty pole. It must have been an impressive sight, this 
army with all i ts dal >o rate appointments. This particular campaign 
was against the independent kingdom of Malwa, whose prince was 
stubbornly opposing Alibar's overtures, One of Akbar's camps 
happened to be pitched in the vicinity of Amber, then the capital of 
Jaipur, Be ha li, Mai, (he reigning Maharajah* was apparently 
having trouble with an unde who was claiming the throne, ami his 
fellow Rajput princes advised lnm to discuss the matter with Akbar, 
who was JO conveniently in the vipnhy, Behari Mai rode Over to 
(he Emperor’s camp and on approaching it saw a squarely built 
young man struggling with a wild elephant. Ho was nslride the 
beast just behind the head. It was the same Lind of sport as trying 
to ride a wild stred, only doubly intense ns (here was the added 
danger of (lie rider being pulled off by the elephant's trunk and 
bring trampled to death or gouged with his tusks. For quite some 
time Behan Mai watched the struggle, amazed at the young mJUiS 
bravery, a sovereign quality among the war-like Rajputs. Eventu¬ 
ally the elephant seemed to make up its mind that it was useless to 
resist and became quiet and docile, as if mesmerised, It even went 
so far as to put its trunk up (o help the young man's descent to the 
ground. Of course the young inftft was Akbar, as Behari Mai. was (o 
find out when he wu given an audience. It war this story, rather 
than the young man's physical charm, that had persuaded Behari 
Mai's daughter to marry the Emperor, 

According to Abu'L Fad, Akbar had a strange mesmeric effect on 
animals, for the historian makes several references (a it. In one 
particular instance, he describes Akbar 0* standing on (he rudf of 
(he palace controlling the movements of a flight of pigeon, They 
swooped mud turned in unison with the signs prescribed by the 
Emperor's arm. There must certainly be some truth in it,, for there 
arc continual references by other people Co this rUre gift- Akbar's 
favourite elephant is a point in question. He was called RratEeaJ 
bccatiSC he would not let anyone but hi* master ride him. 
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As cam be imagined, Akbar was a man of violent passions and, like 
the rest of his family, had a craving for strong drinks, lacing his wine 
with opium for added effect. Unlike his son and grandson, however, 
he was able to control his cravings, subjecting his body to an iron 
discipline amounting almost to asceticism. It was the same with his 
food. He only ate one meal a day, and that a very simple one. “Of 
the austerities practised by my revered father, one was not eating the 
fksh of animals." “Why," Akbar is quoted as saying, "should we 
make ourselves sepulchres for beasts?" He fed largely on rice, fruit 
and sweetmeats. 

Everything one reads about the man is interesting and Fatehpur- 
Sikri, with its stringent architecture, seems to be a reflection in stone 
of his remarkable mind. 

The story of the building of this red sandstone city is one of the 
roost romantic in Indian history. It was founded on a prophecy. 
At twenty-seven Akbar still had no children; several had been born 
to him, but they had died in infancy. Desperate to beget an heir, he 
had made pilgrimages to several shrines, offering up prayers. It was 
finally Shaikh Salim Chisti, a holy man living among the stone 
cutters of a near-by quarry in a little village called Sikri, wlio gave 
him the assurance of what he most wanted. On meeting tire saint 
Akbar fell at his knees. The holy man was telling his beads and even 
before he had heard Akbar he assured the implorer that his desire 
would be granted- His Hindu wife was with child and it would be a 
son. Immediately the pregnant Jodh Bai was sent to live in a 
hurriedly built house under the care of the saint. Some months later 
a child was bom and the Prince was called Salim after the man who 
had prophesied his birth. Akbar in gratitude for the divine favour 
accorded to him decided to found a city in the place where his 
prayers had met with such ready response. 

Fatehpur-Sikri was founded in 1569 and took five years to build. 
As if by magic, almost, this great city of red sandstone sprang into 
being. It measures six miles in circumference, covering a lonely 
eminence that had risen like a desolation of dry rock from the flat 
plains surrounding it, the haunt of howling jackals. 

Agra lay only twenty-three miles away and one can imagine the 
exodus the day the Emperor decided to move his Court, the bustle 
and excitement and the complaints from the courtiers comfortably 
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install art the old capital, TJwy must have had doubts About the 
amenities <jf their new home. 

t In history the rapidity with which cilia me built jmd populated 
always Atnazes me, I do not understand how it is physically possible 
Co accomplish so much in so short a space of time. Take, for example, 
inconsequential ihough it may be, Napoleon’s country house on the 
island of Elba. He was only an the island for tlinc months and yet 
there is hjs house, ail frescoed and decorated in the mast complin 
dated manner; a Tccepriorwroom is painted with scenes imagined 
from the Emperor's Egyptian campaign, and in another room there 
is a ceiling of blue sky across which flutter two dovej, tying a 
symbolic k not of fideLity hi pir.k ribbons with iheir beaks, a some¬ 
what inaccurate, interpretation of Marie Louise's feelings. 

If One is surprised at a small house like dm, what of Fatthpur- 
Sifcri, this huge ceremonial capital, a great spacious city spreading 
out not in streets, but in an sirsagtDKnt of stately courtyards with 
palaces all round, roofed svith flat terraces which are screened l>y 
parapets on which the Court could lake their promenades. In one of 
these flagged quadrangles chess was played on large inlaid square* 
with living chessmen, the pawns being beautiful fernalc slaves, There 
w-ms fights between wild animals and polo was played at night with 
ignited baits, an invention of the Emperor’s. There was *!» A great 
lake rlh miles long, dried up now, on which boat trips were made. 

But this might give the wrong impnession of Fatehpur-Sikri.. 
There was nothing frivolous abou t Akbar, who was deeply interested 
in religion and philosophy.. AiTaLej of State occupied him half of tht 
day, and the rest ef the time was taken up in debate!. We must see 
FatchpmvSikri rather as One of those Italian cities in the heyday of 
the Renaissance, a beehive of intellectual and creative activities. It 
was ho* long before Akbar had drawn round him a concourse of 
writers, poets,, historians and philosophers who debated, lectured 
and wrote. We hear oF hia luring a singer 4way from the Court of 
A Hindu prince, the celebrated Tansen, who apparently had one of 
the greatest voices the world has ever heard. Every time he sang, 
he was loaded with presents. The Rajah, his former employer, is 
said to have given him ten million rupees after one of his perform* 
Anccs. He had a quality in hu voice that no one could resist. 

Akbnr must have had an ear for music, (of every morning at dawn 
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he was aroused to the playing of hautboys and cymbals. We also 
know that he took a lively interest in painting and—what is rare in 
a prince of the royal blood—actually practised with the brush him¬ 
self. Some of his remarks on the subject have been recorded for us 
by Abu'l Fazl. “There are many that hate painting; but such men 
I dislike," he is quoted its saying to a gathering of his courtiers. "It 
appears to me as if a painter had quite peculiar means of recognising 
God; for a painter in sketching anything that has life, and in 
devising its limbs, one after the other, must come to feel that he 
cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and is thus forced to 
think of God, the Giver of life, and thus increase in knowledge." As 
Mr. Percy Brown tells us,* this very carefully composed expression 
of opinion was recorded not so much to emphasise Ak bar’s apprecia¬ 
tion of painting, but to explain to his more orthodox followers hb 
reasons for setting at naught the Prophet’s law relating to the repre¬ 
sentation of living, especially human, forms. It was a very remark¬ 
able mind that could argue like this, and indeed hb enforced 
religious toleration "at a time when the rack and the stake were the 
accepted weapons of religious controversy in Europe” places him 
well in advance of hb times. 

The road out of Fatehpur-Sikri b still the same as that taken by 
Ralph Fitch, one of the first Englishmen to arrive at the Mogul 
capital. He had been sent out as emissary with three other men by 
Queen Elizabeth I to try to negotiate trade agreements. No answer 
was ever made to the Queen’s letter, but it was Fitch's account of 
hb travcb, when he reached home, that led to the foundation of the 
East India Company. The milestones, high bourns marking every 
four miles, are the same as in Fitch's days, but the stalls he mentions 
have disappeared, packed up with the centuries. He describes the 
road between Agra and Fatehpur-Sikri as being more crowded than 
a London street. There were hostelries and booths, one side for 
Hindus and the other for Moslems. The twenty-three miles were 
negotiated either on fine horses or in “two-wheeled carts drawn by 
little bulb, decorated with silk or fine cloth, and used as our coaches 
in England". The carts are still there but time has perbhed the silk, 
and a farmer asleep on top of a load of dried corn-stalks b probably 
the occupant. Dust and crows, and a hard blue sky, b all we see, 
• Indian Painting andtr iht Magkalt by Percy Brown. 
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and theft piles -of rubble 'where the merchants' houses used to be. 
Like all imperial cities of die past, only the palaces and places oF 
worship and the legislative buildings were made of jtone or marble, 
ihe rest of the town eonjbtinj; of a ramshackle ooilectioii of huts 
built of Jess durable material. Like Rowe's Palatine Hili, die 
palaces of Fa«hpur-Sikri must have risen out of a Sea of dim- 
coloured bricks and thatched roois. 

1 lie car passed under Lite ‘Drum House 1 , a gateway in which was 
lodged a battery of kettle-drums used to announce (lie arrival of dis¬ 
tinguished visitor*. Negotiating a slight ituJine we drew up outside 
the great 'Gate of Magnificence', the main entrance (0 Falehpur- 
Biltri. A steep (light of stairs,, some forty fett high, led us up to the 
central entrance-way. Some naked boys greeted Ul, offering to dive 
into the echoing depth of a near-by well if wo would throw them 
Went rupees. They are related to the caretaker* ofFnlebpur-Sikri, 
who live iu a collection of mud huts nestling up against the red 
sandstone battlements. Datta hreohed them aside and we went in. 
The flagged Courtyard of the mosque was vast mid hut and quite 
deserted, swept only by (he knife-like shadows thrown by the sun. 

Wo spent two whole days at FaretqVUr- 5 ihrL, deeping in the Dak 
bungalow built originally for visiting archeologists. The place 
fascinated me. Whichever way one turns, one U conscious of 
Akbar's great mind. How much more stringent and alive are these 
red sandstone buildings of Akbar^ than the somewhat ovtr- 
effenmiatc and sterile palaces at Agra and Delhi. Hindu architects 
from Gaur, once a great city and long-time capital of Bengal, had 
been used in (be building of (best palaces And oni is comcitnii jaw 
med iatdy of the strong Hindu influence. 

From the great mosque we walked out to the smaller buildings, 
Akbax's room in ibe zenana, a charming oblong HaU in which he 
was in the habit of being served the one meal he partook of during 
lire day. He would eat at any time, giving (be kitchens hardly any 
warning. They boasted, however, of being able to prepare an 
elaborate repast within an hour, not that the iinnperar would par- 
lake of much of it. Tim hall is lined with rows of deep niches in to 
which the dishes were placed as (bey arrived- As a precaution 
against poisoning, the dishes were tied up in cloths that had been 
sealed by die superintendent of (he kitchens, (be ecu] (0 he broken 
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by the ladies who were serving him—one of Ills five hundred wives 
with Iter handmaidens. Datta added a charming detail; apparently 
the dishes arrived in different platters, gold platters being tied up in 
red muslin, or if of silver, in white muslin, while porcelain dishes 
would be covered in the finest cotton. 

We saw also the Khwaligah, or, literally, ‘House of Dreams’, 
where Akbar slept, a small pavilion on the flat roof of a large build* 
ing. Tire inner room of the pavilion, not counting the wide veranda, 
measures not more than fourteen square feet. The Moguls, as has 
been said, had no wooden furniture, and one must see the rooms 
carpeted with padded quilts and heaped with bolsters. The walls 
of the private apartments had at one time been frescoed, but little 
remains now, except for traces of colour wash, with here and there 
a small fragment The library used to be decorated with panels of 
flowers, and one can still see a sprig of peach blossom, painted in 
what one would say was the Chinese manner. Originally, very little 
of the red sandstone showed, and in Akbar’s bedroom there were 
several large panels, disposed along the walls, as we would hang our 
paintings. One of lire panels is known to have shown an annuncia¬ 
tion scene (probably referring to the birth of Prince Salim), another 
represented Buddha arrayed in vermilion and gold, sitting under a 
blue shrine with white bamboos waving in the background. There 
was also a river scene showing two boats sailing against the current. 
Over tire architraves of the doors and on the lintels of tire window 
Akbar had had Persian couplets carved in beautiful stone tracery, 
picked out in gold and ultramarine. 

A covered-in passage used to lead from the ‘House of Dreams’ to 
the zenana and to the houses of the chief wives. Akbar, unlike his 
son and grandson, seems to have been prodigal with his afTcctions. 
There were three chief wives and their houses arc each separate. 
For his first wife, a Persian girl he married in Kabul while still a boy, 
lie built a highly elaborately carved pavilion. “It is impossible", 
writes Fcigusson, “to conceive anything so picturesque in outline, or 
any building carved and ornamented to such an extent, without the 
smallest approach to being overdone or in bad taste.”* There is not 
one square inch of it that is not minutely carved ; ribbed lines 
chevron up the columns, while the walls and even the underside of 
* Huttty iff Mian and Eastern AnkiUettert by Jama FcrgUJ»on. 
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the wide projecting dripstones are panelled in squares of changing 
pattern. Again there seems to be a strong Chinese influence, for the 
sandstone treated like this resembles elaborately carved lacquer from 
Pekin. 

In my memory I cannot accurately separate die two other wives' 
houses: one of them had ceilings painted in bold black-and-red 
geometrical designs, like something done by Braque, and the 
largest of the two had belonged to the Rajput wife and once housed 
the office of the Public Works Department when the British took 
over Fatehpur-Sikri for billeting purposes. It was here too dial 
Lord Curzon, horrified at the use it had been put to, sat up all night 
at a deal table with an oil lamp, drafting the rough copy of his 
famous Monuments Act. 

It is hard to give the right impression of Fatehpur-Sikri, of the 
heat and the knife-like shadows dial cut across the great empty 
courtyards. There is a peculiar sharpness of oudine to all the build¬ 
ings, an arid, mathematical exactness. I cannot explain it, but one 
feels nervous alone. Walking alone under one of the covered-in 
passage-ways, looking out over a landscape of parched earth and 
bare rocks, I suddenly wished that one of our party were with me. 
Datta refused to let me walk out alone at night; people had seen too 
many strange things, but oddly enough it was not by the light of the 
moon that I was frightened, but in full daylight. We did not have 
the time to rest in the afternoon and it was precisely then, during 
those hot empty hours, that I felt the tingling of my scalp. I felt it 
while visiting the elephants' great empty stables and again in the 
dry, dusty courtyard of Abu'l Fazl's house, which he had shared 
with his brother, Faizi, Akbar's poet laureate, both of them intimate 
friends of the Emperor’s. Jahangir, jealous of Akbar’s a flection for 
Abu'l Fazl, had the historian ambushed and murdered while the 
latter was out campaigning, an act of treachery which Akbar never 
really forgave hitn. 

I think this feeling of nervousness is perhaps responsible for the 
fact that my photographs of Fatehpur-Sikri arc so disappointing. 
One docs not work well when one has to keep on looking back over 
one’s shoulder. I do not even know quite what I expected to see. 
Forced on it by circumstances, this haunting silence has become the 
atmosphere of Fatehpur-Sikri. Akbar held his Court there from 
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1569 to i and never, save far a brief visit, returned. And it must 
be remembered that Akbar's was a long reign, lasting forty-nine 
years. He died in Agm of dysentery in 3605, For years then, even 
during hb life-time, these elaborate atone palaces bad stood empty 
but for a few guards. Even as early as 1604 Fatehpur-Sikri waa 
beginning to impress visitors with its sense of eeriness. Father 
C’Crome Xavier, of the third Jesuit mission, passed through the city 
in that year and found it “totally demolished, save for the great 
buildings made by the Emperor". The swarming population had 
abandoned it; the Streets were empty. “Here, we might say,” wrote 
Xavier, "stood Troy.” One wonders what Akbar’s impressions 
were when he returned in 1601 For L hia brief visit; surely one oF 
infinite sadness, for one oannot make a whole city re dive in a question 
of days. 

Most guides will tell you that Akbar was forced to abandon 
Fatehpur-Sikri because oFashor-age Of water; this is quite erroneous. 
Faiebpur-Sikri was abandoned for a purely political reason. The 
orthodox Mohammedans, worried at At bar's free-thinking, had 
plotted his overthrow, planning Eo reinstate his brother, the Governor 
of Kabul, in his place. Akbar, when informed of the plot by his 
excellent spy system, decided to move up to Lahore, to be nearer the 
place Of insurrection, should anything; come of it. Once there, he 
found it more expedient to stay, although a simple warning that 
his brother would lose his head if he persisted in his cause-seemed 
to have been sufficient deterrent, and nothing more was heard of 
it. 

Akbar’s religious reforms are too well known for me to go into at 
length here. Tt is not difficult to understand the stiff-necked 
Mullahs’ concern, though, over their Emperor. His religious 
debates held in a nail especially built for the purpose must already 
have annoyed them. They could not have enjoyed having to defend 
or argue their beliefs with their Brahmin, Jain and Zoroastrism 
ttfifthti, for. Of all religions, Mohammedanism seems to be the most 
bigoted. It was, in fact, the narrowness of orthodox: Mohammedanism 
that, drove Akbar to the lengths of foundi ng his own religion—bu t 
not without having first tried others. What must have been the 
Mullahs' reaction when they heard that the Emperor had despatched 
an envoy to the Viceroy of Goa, requesting him to send to the Court 
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“two learned priests who should bring with them the chief book* of 
the. law and the gospel"' Three Jesuit Filbert arrived and made a 
very good impression. The Padres were allowed to buiid a chapel, 
and Akbar evert a Mended Maas. For A moment jt was thought that 
Akbw would bacon* ft Christian, But eventually the Fatfien, 
whose hopes must have been railed by Akbar^ enlhusiastic recep. 
tion, were forced to come to the conclusion that there was m chance 
of this happening. L1 Thft Emperor is not a Mohammedan, but he is 
doubtful as to all forms of faith and holds firmly that there is no 
divinely accredited form of faith, because he finds in ah something 
to offend his reason JUid intelligence* for lie chinks that everything 
can be grasped by reason.” 

It was with the departure of the first Jesuit mission that Akbar, 
backed up by the admiring AbuN, Fazl, started formulating his. own 
creed, which Wa* called Din-E-flahi, or 'Divine faith 3 , an eclectic 
pantheism which preached universal tolerance. Worship wtu paid 
to the sun and a fire was kept burning in the mosque, which was re¬ 
kindle d every year by the rays of the sun striking ihraugh a 
magrtifyi nj^-glass, This happened at a cemin conjunction of the 
suit. Akbar acted as pontiff and had himself declared what 
amounted to Head of the Church. His interest in religion, although 
probably largely political, was undoubtedly sincere,, hi* desire bring 
Eo find a ["annuli which would satisfy men nf alt creeds in his 
Empire, 

Dind-llahi was inaugurated in 15GG, and Akhar made an address 
to hia Court in tht great rnOsque of Fatchpur-Sikri. Faizi, the poet 
laureate, composed a litany for the occasion, which, translated, goes 
something like this: 

H, To gather here and there 
FrCun each fair plant that blossom choices! grown, 

To create a crown, not Only for the King, 

But in due time for every Mussulman, 

Brahmin and Buddhist, Christian and Farsee, 

Through all the warring world of Hindustan-” 

Whether the Emperor recited it or not, I do not know, but if he 
did f de had learned it by heart, for he still could not read. 
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Tit* 'Divine Faith', as Mr. Rawlinson tells us* 1 * made few con¬ 
verts, and dissolved at the death of its founder. It waa, however, a 
gallant etfort, and there is no doubt that Akbar’s magnanimous 
policy laid the foundation that gave India, for a long time to COme, 
a political unity and a common civilisation. 

DattA showed nit a reproduction of Akbar'a seal and on it is this 
very suitable inscription : 

“Truth if the means of pleasing God, 

I never saw anyone tost on the right road." 

I have said nothing of the J Hall of Special Audience', a vaulted 
chamber surrounded by a gallery. In the centre rises a colossal 
bracketed capita], on top of which was Akbar’s throne. It is carved 
in the Hindu manner and is joined to the gallery by four narrow 
passages which meet in the comers where Akhar's Ministers sat 
when the Emperor was in audience. Other persons admiLted to die 
hail accommodated themselves Standing on ihe floor below. It was 
a truly royal conception: the Emperor, barely visible, soaring above 
his people Like an eagle. It is said that this octagonal pillar symbo¬ 
lised the throne of Vishnu, the upholder of the Universe—f he idttd 
Hindu ruler being regarded as Vishnu’S Vice-Re gent on earth. 

I have alK> said nothing of Shaikh Salim Chisti’s tomb, blindingly 
white marble amongst all the red sandstone, an “architectural 
cameo th , as Mr. Percy Brown calls it* amongst Akbar’s grandiose 
buildings. It is fretted and carved and delicate, and has strange 
serpentine volutes acting as bracket Supports Ibr its sltaliow sloping 
roof The saint’s tomb lies through an inner doorway covered over 
by a wooden canopy entirely inlaid with mothej>of-pearl which 
shimmers in the gloom. This tomb Is the only Jive thing about 
Fatehpur-Sikri; it is kept so hy the barren women who come here In 
the hopes of arousing the saint’s Compassion, Descendants of Salim 
Chisti still hve jn a near-by village. 

With Datta for company, I walked up through the gates of the 
city for one last look. 1 stood for a Long while on the flat roof of one 
of the many baths. The moon was not quite full, but it was light 
enough to see dearly. A night wind blew fleecy clouds scudding 
swiftly across the Start, setting some dried leaves a-twirling in a 

* Jferfifl by H. G- Etnwlieuen. 
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column uf dust in the courtyard of the caravanserai, an enormous 
square walleddn by arcades under whose arches the trader* used 0o 
store their wares. Front all parts of the world they came, bringing 
thsir goods on camels to trade in this great dty, Cloud shadows 
passed quickly against the crenellated wail behind me and a moon¬ 
beam escaping through a tattered rift struck suddenly, picking out 
Restless's tomb. Hen; was buried Altbar's favourite elephant. So 
fond was he of the beast tha t be Had hss architect construct a high 
tower over the grey remains. I t is curiously shaped,, being octagonal 
at the base and circular in the middle and tapering at the top. The 
circular part is entirely coveted with elephant tuiks in stone, looking 
hhe giant porcupine quill*, leaving Fatehpjir-Si kri lonely and 
desolate in the moonlight, we drove bank to Agra and out. on. 
another road to Sifcandra to Set Akbitr’s own man sol cum. 

This tomb in its general outline taby the shape of a low truncated 
pyramid- It was supposed to terminate in a dome, but for som* 
reason it was never finished and Jahangir, Akba^s son, not pleased 
with the general design, changed the plans and, instead, built an 
Open platform in white marble, with fretted walls. Akbae's cenotaph 
lies in the middle of this great square, a monolith of white marble 
carved over with flowers, roses and irises and cherries. A little away 
from the cenotaph, about four feet distant, is a small nvo-foat-higb 
pillar, having a hollowed-out cop, like a small holy water stoup, on 
cop of it. This- was once oovcitd in gold and contained the Koh-E 
noor in its hollow. As with all Mohammedan tombs, the real burial- 
chamber lies below, in iht vaults under the mausoleum, A gently- 
sloping shaft leads down to the tomb chamber, which is devoid, at 
the wish of the Emperor, of any decoration. It reminds one in form 
of the Pharaohs' tomb in Egy pt. 

Another Englishman, Wjlliam Finch, travelling to Agra six years 
after Akljar’s death, describes the tomb as being unfinished and 
covered with a white sited interwoven with gold flowers. Rich tugs 
covered the floor and beside the tomb were laid the grtae Emperor’s 
sword and shield , and on a small pillow his turban '"and thereby two 
or three fair gzlden hooks. At his feet stood some shoes add a rich 
basin and ewer. Anyone approacFung makes hb reverence and puts 
off his shoes, bringing in his hand sweet-smelling flowers to scatter 
on the carpet''. 
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Few over eighty yean these things, lay (here, venerated by due 
people, who reminded him almost as a saint. Th4n in rbcj c some- 
rebellious Jate seeking treasure broke into the tomb and, scattering 
(he Emperor's remains to die four winds, carried these relics away 
with them. They were never to be found again, 

Fcrgus*t>n* tells us that Sikandra is Buddhistic in design, almost 
like a h&hsi; the details, however, are entirely Mogul'—Mogul is 
interpreted by Akbar's architects. The mausoleum Stand* in a 
waited garden, an immense one of i^O acres, and ij approached hy 
four great sweeping walks of stone. One enters through the usual 
monumental gate, in which kettle-drums used to be sounded at dawn 
and again one watch, after sunrise in. honour of the dead. The inlay 
running in a great bold frieze of pattern over the gateway is remark¬ 
able, Worked in sandstone and white marble with poiilta of black 
and olive-green, it loch* like an early Matisse and must have been 
very daring for the time, 

There were VCry few people about on the morning we were at 
SikandfU and I was pleased that it should have been so, Datla was 
with me, always interested, smiling l>chin4 his thick glasses. He told 
me how the Emperor had died, jurrounded only by a few of" his 
closest friends. SpeechleW towards the end, he still managed ifl keep 
his eyes open, struggling every now and then to utter a few words. 
Whose name w&j he trying to form, Mahomet's or God's? 

The funeral was a very simple one. A gap was broken in the wall 
of the great red sandstone fort at Agra, which Akbar himself had 
bulttj and the body was carried out* as was the custom, Ort the 
shoulders of his lOti ahd grandson, A little procession followed to 
Sikandrn. The mourners had already changed Into Court clothes hy 
sunset. 


Histery stj Indian and Eaitun Aickiledurc by J-UrKKJ FffgUtttHt. 


CHAPTER 2 0 


* 

NEW DELHI 


I; WSJ at the Great Durbar of eg 11 that the escw capital was founded, 
being transferred from Calcutta to Ddhi. "'lc is my desi re/' solemnly 
announced His Majesty the King-Emperor George V, “that the 
planning and designing of the public buddings to he erected may he 
considered with the greatest deliberation and care, so that the new 
creation may be in every way worthy of this ancient and beautiful 
city," The Government of India were in a hurry to occupy the new 
capital, but they could ftOI have suspected then for what a compara¬ 
tively short tim<s the British Raj would actually live in it. H4 The 
Viceroy (IjQrd Hardings}," write* Lutyens, "thinks only of what the 
p[aee will look like in three years' time. Thrts kmdrtd is wtai I ffiiifct 
of, I mentioned ten years in regard to something, and he said it was 
so far ahead that it was not worth considering! This in building an 
imperial city!!” Lutyens was undoubtedly right as far As hi* work 
was concerned, and One wonders if Lord Hardinge had already seen 
the writing on the wall, a wall that had not yet risen from die dry, 
dusty ridge oFRaisina Hill. 

Life in New Delhi appeared to he that of any large capital in a hot 
climate; cocktail parties and receptions, polo Uto in the afternoon, 
and mornings spent In town, where the street* are lined with pink 
and orange flowering trees, Connaught Place is the shopping centre 
and is circular and glaringly white, double-storeyed, set with Doric 
columns, Jts classical effect has been marred by the usual raih of 
hoardings and badly printed signs, but on the whole it is a gay city 
and the residential district ieaves an impression of dappled Jhade 
and trees, and of bougamvilbca-decked gardens; of ayahs with 
fringed prAtm; of station wagons and silent, lean Indians in old 
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khaki shorts. They are ih* gardeners, who are to be seen constantly 
plastic hoses- The mornings bdbit breakfast wfifC the 
pleasantest part ofthe day, I would go Out into the garden anti walk 
across the dew-soaked lawn In my hare feet. There would be sun- 
birds hovering over the chalices of ft variety of pale-pink lily arid 
always in the background would he tlic gentle booming of the 'brain- 
fever a species of dovft So called because of the monotonous 

insistence of its call- My host’s two Siamese oats would follow me 
■mind. Every now and tlwtn they would stop to shake the dew olf 
their paws. It was comforting afterwards to see the conventionality 
ofthe breakfast-table, the newspaper folded hi one's place, the silver 
shining and the linen crisp and white. There would be oatmeal and 
cream and brown, sugar, and England’s slightly stodgy scrambled 

eggs. _ 

I find it haitl to analyse my impressions of Piew Delhi. 1 think on 
the whole I found it disappointing. Impressive, yes, imperial, im¬ 
posing, but rather thin, especially Sir Herbert Baker's two Secre¬ 
tariats. I do not like the elephant motifs he has itttek on his dome 
and it seems to me that rhe columns arc too high and not thick 
enough. The great black marble fountains are very handsome in 
Prince Edward Place, so also nine wxne of the individual details; the 
walls, for instance, of (he gradient mounting to the Viceroy Court. 
Kirve’* Way is aho impressive, bordered on both sides with long 
Strips of water overgrown with lily leaves Oh to- which Ibuiltains 
splash. It measures very nearly two miles from Lutyens’s handsome 
All India War Memorial ftreh, which forms a terminal to King’s 
Way, to Viceroy's House. 1 personally do not like the attenuated 
proportions of the Jaipur Column set in die centre of Viceroy Court, 
nor do I like the Spidery thinness of the wrought-lrOrt screen forming 
the gateway to the court. 

One approaches the great monumental portico of Viceroy’s 
House up shallow slopes guarded by charmingly stylised sandstone 
elephant*—and then comes the question of Viceroy's House itself. 
Il would help enonnuusiy were the Viceroy still in residence. The 
budding, I fed, needs that extra kick: the pomp and etiquette of an 
imperial train. The greater part of it now serves as a State Museum, 
and climbing ihe steps one m issB that twinge of nervousness which 
obviously preceded an interview with the King-Emperor's rcpreseflia- 
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tivc. Certainly Lutyens built it to impress, as one immediately 
realises on entering the huge echoing Durbar Hall with its vast slabs 
of porphyry reaching for ever, it seems across the floor, reflecting the 
jasper columns flanking the dais where the throne used to be. I had 
the same impression once, a feeling of awe, on crossing Use endless 
tallas of the Palazzo Colonna in Rome. I was on my way back from 
several months in Kenya and had been invited to tea by the lady of 
the house. The contrast between the tangled wilds of the White 
Highlands and all this tessellated marble no doubt heightened my 
impressions, and by the time I reached the drawing-room in which 
she had installed herself I felt very insignificant. The maharajahs 
and princes, in spite of their egrets and their diamonds, must have 
felt rather the same way as they progressed across this lake of 
porphyry. 

Am I wrong in saying that the building is a little too dry? I 
admire Lutyens’s inventiveness and his obvious flashes of genius, and 
hesitate to criticise, but this, I think, is how it struck me. However, 
the austere dome, sheeted in copper, is remarkably successful, so also 
is the conception of having fountains on the roof. Eight low 
truncated pyramids finish off the salient points of the roof and on 
these Lutyens has set great shallow bowls, which he intended to be 
continually overflowing with water. One is struck by his courage 
and dash. It obviously involved an elaborate pumping system, and 
what, after all, in a hot, dry country like India is more precious than 
water? Yet here it was, splashing and sparkling in the sun, over¬ 
flowing in prodigious quantities from the roof of the King-Emperor’s 
palace. It must have been very impressive. 

The fountains were not playing die morning I went up there. I 
was familiar already with Viceroy’s House through photographs 
and knew that there were two life-size marble statues representing 
George V and Queen Mary, one each side of the great entrance 
portico. These now have been covered over with what looked like 
packing-cases and, incongruously, the authorities have placed large 
blue and white china bowb on top of them planted with aspidistras. 
Might not the Indian Government have been proud enough of their 
past relationship with England to have left these statues alone? 
During the whole time I was in India this question of the statues was 
the only thing which really annoyed me. 
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It seemed quite natural that Viceroy’s House, or that the part of 
it not lived in by the President, should have become the State 
Museum. Crystal chandeliers blaze out across the Durbar Hall, 
their pendants clanking gently in the breeze that blows in through 
the wide-open portals. The thrones and the red velvet canopy 
behind them have disappeared and in their place is a Buddha from 
Sarnath. Beautiful pieces of Hindu sculpture arc exposed on plinths 
set around the different halls, and what used to be the panelled 
morning-room is now used to house a collection of early bronzes. 
Young university students were busy unpacking new treasures that 
had just arrived from one of the provincial museums. Quite rightly 
the archaeological society has decided to take its pick; they intend to 
make Viceroy’s House a representative museum for the whole of 
India. Already they have assembled an astonishing collection. 

The first morning I was there I had the whole place to myself— 
myself, that is, and the guards, and three Rajput women who 
clanked around in their silver jewellery. With the pride and dignity 
of their race, they strode out barefooted across the marble floor, their 
kilted skirts, swinging with each step, giving them a cheeky, in¬ 
dependent air. I wondered what they thought of Sir Edwin’s water- 
troughs lined with black marble, placed all the way down the 
Viceroy’s staircase to cool the air. They took it all for granted, no 
doubt. After all, their own maharajahs had lived in great splendour, 
as they had proof in the collection of Rajasthani paintings that were 
on exhibition in what used to be the State Dining-room. I watched 
them wrapped in silent attention over a miniature in which Radha 
is shown offering a garland of jasmine to Krishna. He is departing 
on some errand and Radha sits up on an open balcony overlooking 
the gateway to the palace. Krishna is dressed in striped silk, 
running from orange-pink to green, fading to gold. He is shown 
astride a white horse that has been stained a pale, pinkish yellow 
with henna. Tassels of pearls hang from each stirrup. Just behind 
him follow two attendants bearing long, slender fly-whisks, made of 
peacock feathers. Above Radha, standing at various balconies of the 
palace, are her serving-maids. Diamonds shine in their noses and 
glint as they move. They are busily occupied showering Krishna 
with cascades of sweet-smelling flowers which they carry in shallow 
baskets. 
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CHAPTER 21 


* 

LOOSE LOVES CARVED 
ON THE TEMPLES OF STONE 


The handsome Mrs. Singh, a Sikh lady working in the American 
Express, had produced a car for us with a Hindu chauffeur. He was 
to drive us three hundred miles down to Khajuraho, then back to 
Delhi, from where we were to drive up to Kashmir. It was a black 
American car, a Dodge. The chauffeur was called Jale. He was 
small-boned and pale, a high-caste Hindu and a vegetarian. He 
was a little supercilious perhaps, but quiet and good-mannered. 

We had an uneventful day as far as Gwalior, driving through 
fields of grain past small mud villages. Up on the hill that rose like 
the acropolis behind the town, Man Singh, one of Gwalior’s proud 
chiefs, had built himself a palace that, as my gukle-book tells me, is 
“the noblest specimen of Hindu domestic architecture in North 
India”. The interesting part about it is that it dates from the early 
sixteenth century and was built just before the advent of the Moguls. 
Babur, in his diary, admires it, and Akbar certainly was inspired by 
it when building his palace at Agra. Fine rounded bastions topped 
by open-domed cupolas strengthen its high walk, and in between 
them runs a battlement of singularly beautiful open lattice-work. 
Below this come a series of wide friezes made in yellow and blue 
tiles. The enamel has weathered the yean remarkably well and still 
shines out, giving a touch of lightness to the massive walls. It is these 
tiles, in fact, that give the palace its name: the Chit Mmdir, or 
Painted Palace. 

Inside, the apartments are small and cramped and give one claus¬ 
trophobia. It is as if the palace were built exclusively for women, 
for no normal-sized man can pass through the doorways without 
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stooping. The top two storeys of the palace arc arranged round two 
open courtyard* worked with unusual and very beautiful details. 
Capitals, hung with bells like n jester’s collar, decorate some of the 
columns, while the balconies arc screened off with very finely per¬ 
forated lattices that look itrangely mechanical, as if they had been 
cut out of plywood on a fret-saw. The rest of the palace is honey¬ 
combed with dark underground rooms intended as a cool refuge in 
the summer. It was these apartments that the Moguls used when 
they turned the palace into a state prison for prisoners of the royal 
blood. 

We saw another palace and two early tenth-century temples, all 
on top of this island rock high up in the sky. At the end of the 
plateau there is a boys’ school, a very select one, for I remember 
Bundi telling me that the majority of the princes, children arc 
educated there. 

Winding down, passing through a scries of fortified gateway!, we 
are again in the town. There is a handsome early Mogul tomb to be 
seen, and next to this a small pavilion where Taracn lies buried. 
Akbar’s great singer was one of‘the Nine Gems' of his Court, one of 
the others being Baswar, the Emperor’s chief painter, who lost his 
mind because he was made to work so hard. There is a tamarind 
tree growing over Tansen’s grave, and such is his reputation that 
even today singers come to pluck leaves off it, believing tliat the 
chewing of them will impart a wonderful sweetness to their voices. 

It was fresh and bright as we set off the next morning. We would 
be in Khajuraho for dinner and had the whole day in front of us. 
Not far from Gwalior the country began to change, to dry up. Here 
again were the great boulders that we had seen in Mysore, which 
litter India. Away stretched grey plains on both sides of the road, 
and strewn over them these strange, smooth stones that look like 
heads of monsters. The Indian's story about them is that after God 
had finished the creation of the world he found himself in possession 
of a quantity of superfluous material, which he rolled up in his 
fingers and cast haphazardly down upon the earth. It would be easy 
to believe, for they are oddly round. The boulders hold still a further 
interest, for in amongst them lives a brigand who is terrorising the 
country, a kind of local Robin Hood. There had been an article 
about him in the morning’s paper. He calls himself Man Singh and 
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has been given the title of raja by the farmers, who idolise him. A 
man of low caste, who has apparently been deeply insulted by an 
acquaintance of high caste in his village, he has sworn vengeance and 
started systematically to eradicate every male member of the offend¬ 
ing man’s family. The task accomplished, he took to the forest and 
boulders of this wild country-side. The villagers must know his 
whereabouts, but no one will inform on him. Carefully choosing his 
prey, he will suddenly appear armed in the middle of the road, tall 
and broad-shouldered and very threatening. His victims must 
necessarily by travelling by cart, for I doubt whether he could hold 
up a car single-handed. The proceeds of his ill-gotten gains he gives 
away to the poor. He has been known to kill people, but only when 
forced to it. 

We had brought a picnic lunch with us which we intended to eat 
on the ferry while crossing over the Batwa river. The crossing, how¬ 
ever, did not prove as simple as all that; it took us three hours in all, 
a long wait being enforced on us by gipsies, a band some five hundred 
strong, who were in the process of migrating, having recently been 
allotted grazing-grounds on the outer fringes of Uttar Pradesh, the 
rich valley watered by the Ganges. There was only one ferry to 
negotiate the crossing and this plied slowly backwards and forwards, 
across the pale coffee-coloured waters of the Batwa, manipulated by 
six rowers. The river must have been at least a mile and a half wide 
at the point of crossing, for the ferry became an indistinguishable 
speck on the horizon on reaching the further bank. 

The gipsies, of course, were travelling in bullock-carts. There 
were also several local buses to be dealt with. There was only one 
fair way of coping with the situation—each ferry crossing must take 
one bus or car to several gipsy carts and this is what the ferry’s 
captain was doing. It was the hottest time of the day and the sun 
beating down on the metal top of the car turned it into an inferno. 
The more we drank of our iced lemonade, the hotter we got, and 
rivulets of sweat forming on-tlie top of our scalps tickled as they ran 
“down our heads. It got into our eyes and dripped off the end of our 
noses. A bath-towel was what we really needed. Jale knew what 
we were in for, for as soon as we had drawn up in the sandy gully 
running down to the river he had opened up the bonnet of tire car 
to save the engine. 
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The wait, however, was not quite as painful as it might sound, for 
the gipsies proved fascinating. Their colours were quite extra¬ 
ordinary. Imagine the gully of pale buff sand hedged in on both 
sides by thorn trees dusted with the faintest mist of green. In 
between this were wedged the gipsies, the men in dirty white and 
the women in colours that ran from magenta, dark lilac and 
amaranth to faded rose, the shade depending on how often they 
had washed their saris, that originally had all been the same 
deep magenta. With this was the pale glint of greasy silver which 
shone at the women’s ankles. There were no other colours. The 
bullocks drawing the carts were white, a much purer white than 
the gipsies’ soiled turbans, their tom shirts or eccentrically-tied 
dhotis. The wood of the carts was the same colour as the sand. 
The carts were primitively pegged together and covered over with 
woven straw, or in some cases patched sacking tied on with much 
string. 

I thought that if I got out of the car and started taking photo¬ 
graphs it would cause too much of a commotion and, rather ashamed 
of my lack of courage, stayed put. The gipsies, for their part, seemed 
only vaguely interested in us. It was a frustrating experience, for their 
every move, the grouping they made, the different textures, were all 
perfect material for the camera. Many of the women, taking advan¬ 
tage of being near the water, had washed their saris and had draped 
them over the thorn trees to dry, at the same time making shelters for 
themselves against the sun. I watched them squatting in the shade, 
among them a young girl kneading some flour, mixing it with water 
that she poured out of & small brass pot. She worked the pancakes 
between the palms of her hands, flattening them out on the fatty 
part below the thumb. Having done this she then threw them into 
a shallow iron pan that sat on a dung fire. The dung is picked up as 
the cattle drop it and dried. They use no other fuel. Another young 
girl sat with an old woman whom one supposed to be her mother. 
She sat with her back against the woman’s knees. The woman was 
hunting for lice, of which she found a quantity, squeezing them 
between the nails of her thumbs. 

Apparently the gipsies stem from India, from the Ganges basin, 
which they left before the third century b.c. They resided for several 
centuries in north-western India, migrating eventually from there 
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across eastern Europe. I learnt this from Dr. Basham*, who gives a 
list of Romany words, comparing them with Sanskrit, and there is 
no doubt a close similarity between the two languages. Doms, this 
lowly caste of people are called in India, while Rom is the word the 
gipsies of Europe used to designate themselves. In Syrian Romany 
it occurs as Doum, even closer to the Indian form. For my part, I 
am gratdul to India for her gift to us. For centuries now the gipsies 
have provided a romantic and colourful clement in European life, 
with their dances and their music and their gaudy caravans. 

It was late afternoon when we finally arrived in Khajuraho. It is 
a small country village, rather pleasandy wooded, basking in the 
reflected glory of its temples. There they sit, thirty of them, but only 
seven really count, each one a bunched-up collection of tubular 
cones set on a great solid platform of stone. Khajuraho is different 
from most Indian villages, for the houses face round a green in the 
middle of which there is a pond with duck on it. The Maharaja of 
Chatarpur, in whose state Khajuraho is to be found, has given up his 
palace and the train de tie that a palace entails, and now lives very 
simply in a small house near the temples. 

After taking a shower I crossed the road and crawled under the 
wire into the fields. The temples grouped themselves in front of me, 
standing out against a cloud-driven sky. They range in date from 
a.d. 950 to 1050 and are a product of the Chandellas Kingi, who 
ruled over this district until the thirteenth century. The Chandellas 
represent yet another of the many small dynasties amongst whom 
India was divided during the Middle Ages. 

The eleventh-century Kandariya, or ShiVa Temple, is the largest 
of the group and it is to this one that I made my way, over a tow- 
path that led through the trees. It is greyish-green in colour and 
built of granite. It is useless to try and describe its construction- 
one mounts the lofty terrace on which it stands and there it towers 
above one into the sky. It is sturdy and strong and heavily planted 
on the ground. The temples have almost the appearance of veget¬ 
able growths, like those organ-pipe cacti one finds in the deserts of 
Aruona. Small turrets, clustering in the seams of the central spire, 
repeat the shape of the tower and give the impression of a tremendous 

• T)u HWrr that t mi /iu«j by A. L. Basham. Stdgv-ick and Jackson, London, 
>954- 
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latent force that seems to drive the structure upwards. As in 
Bhubaneswar, there is no part of the temple that is not carved; the 
surfaces of its walls are for ever turning, projecting and receding, cut 
up into a thousand facets: pillared balconies project out over the 
central mass, and then, perhaps some fifteen feet up from the ground, 
start the belts of sculpture, crowds of figures, a whole people in stone 
who never for one moment stop posturing and turning. Their volup¬ 
tuous bodies are immensely appealing. The sculptures are all more 
or less erotic, but the Kali Devi Temple seems to be entirely devoted 
to the arts of love-making. There is no conceivable position of the 
actual moment of union that is not portrayed. 

I have to admit that gazing up at them docs make one’s pulse 
beat quicker. Miss Kramrisch* tells us that mithuna, the state of 
being a couple, is portrayed on the walls as a symbol of the union of 
Essence and Substance. All the attractions, she tells us, of the 
Enchantress, the Great Goddess, are laid out in the numberless 
images of her maids and messengers, the celestial women of the gods, 
so that by succumbing to their charms man is brought closer to Her. 
One man to three women seems to be the general theme. In one of 
the panels the man is shown standing on his head facing towards 
you, two women stand, one on each side of him, also facing outward, 
while a third, with her back towards you, has lifted herself and is 
clasped on to his pelvis. The man's legs are wrapped round her, his 
feet in the small of her back. Her arms rest on the two other women's 
shoulders. Thus poised she must work herself and her partner to 
their climax. The man, although passive, excites the woman on 
each side of him with his hands. Some of the panels are portrayed 
with humour. In one of them, for instance, the woman is bending 
over while the man takes her from behind. This shocks the two 
female attendants, who have covered their eyes so as not to see what 
is happening. At Konarak, I remember, I had wondered how the 
erotic sculpture affected the village people. Aditya Kumar, the 
manager of the circuit-house where we were staying, was to answer 
my questions as well as any one person could. 

We dined on the terrace outside our rooms. It was a still night, 
dark indigo-blue powdered with the stars, not a breath of wind 
stirring the flat obviate leaves of the catalpa trees growing in the 

* The Art of India through the Ages by Stella Krumritcb. 
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garden. A heady sweet smell seemed to hang on the hot air; it could 
have been the mango flowers after they had turned a little sour, but 
Kumar told me that it came from the fruit of the moha. The fruit 
is small and green and is used for making a kind of beer. The fruit 
is picked and then left to ferment in the sun. The villagers were 
picking it that night by the light of the stars, and we could hear them 
singing. 

We were having our coffee when Kumar appeared dressed in spot¬ 
lessly white muslin draped Hindu-fashion, falling in transparent 
folds round his legs. He was young, about twenty-five, small but 
not bad-looking, with flashing black eyes and a small moustache. 
He came and sat down with us. I asked him whether he would not 
accompany me to the temples as I did not particularly want to go 
alone. He accepted immediately. That had, in fact, been his in¬ 
tention. I could see that Kumar had something in mind. I had not 
very long to wait, for he seemed not at all shy and walked me straight 
up to a frieze running round the platform of the first temple. Pulling 
me over, he pointed to one particular position of copulation. The 
girls here wouldn’t dream of indulging in such things, he informed 
me, with obvious regret in his voice. I wondered what an English 
country girl’s reaction would be: probably the same. Kumar showed 
no restraint in the questions he asked me. The Indians are a singu¬ 
larly direct people and, sitting there on the terrace of one of the 
temples, our legs dangling over the edge, he was proving it He was 
a bachelor and he found it good that we should discuss such things 
frankly. 

I, for my part, had my questions answered. It was quite dear that 
these erotic sculptures had not the slightest effect on the locals. I 
remembered a couplet I had read somewhere and all day I had been 
trying to get it straight, and it was now, while talking to Kumar, that 
it suddenly came back to me: 

“The organs of sex and the circlet of bones, 

And the loose loves carved on the temple of stones.” 

I wanted to say it aloud, but Kumar, profident though he was at 
the English language, would probably not have understood it. It 
must, anyway, have been written about Khajuraho. 
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* 

DRIVE 

OVER THE HIMALAYAS 


Delhi to Srinagar by road is roughly five hundred miles—-nothing if 
you look on the map, but Kashmir lies five thousand feet up in the 
Himalayas and it is not an easy climb to reach the passes that lead 
down into this hidden valley. There are no trains; one must either 
go by car or fly. There had not b^en a moment's hesitation as to how 
we should go, as I had always been told that the drive over the 
mountains, though somewhat alarming, is extremely beautiful. We 
were to allow ourselves three days. I wanted to make a slight detour 
to include Chandigarh, the new capital of the Punjab, which lies at the 
foot of the Himalayas on the road from Ambala to Simla. Founded 
in 1951, it is still in the process of being built. 

With the separation, Lahore, the old capital of the Punjab, had 
remained attached to Pakistan, and the Punjab Government, instead 
of choosing another existing town to replace their old capital, decided 
to found an entirely new city. With great courage and foresight a 
mission departed for Europe to engage architects. They finally 
decided on Le Corbusier and his old associate, Pierre Jeanneret, and 
two architects from London, Maxwell Fry and Jane Drew, both 
members of the Congris Internationaux d'Architecture Modems. 

Few architects could have been given a better chance to prove 
themselves. There were none of the restrictions governing the build¬ 
ing of New Delhi. The Punjab Government, with Mr. Nehru behind 
them, gave Le Corbusier and his associates carte blanche to choose the 
lay-out, the distribution of the various zones and the style of the 
buildings. As terrain they were given a vast plateau between two 
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great rivers. There were no problems of land tenure, since it all 
belonged to the state. They would transfer it to individuals only in 
accordance with the plan. In the reports I read I saw that the only 
two drawbacks appear to have been the poverty of the material em¬ 
ployed, governed by the cost, and the necessity of having recourse to 
local labour, which naturally was quite unused to modern building 
technique. 

We motored northward all morning from Delhi, until we reached 
Ambala and the turning off for Chandigarh. It was exciting waiting 
for the first sign of the city. Slowly the mountains grew out of the 
distance in a faint blue outline, but there was no sign of any building. 
We passed great chunks of mango trees growing by the side of a dry 
river bed a blue-grey in colour, strewn with water-worn pebbles. We 
did not realise it, but we were already on route V-i, the national 
trunk road, part of Le Corbusier's arterial network planned to deal 
with the traffic problem. I have a map showing the grading of the 
roads; V-a is the great central artery of the town. V-3 frames each 
sector, bordering all four sides. This is a road reserved exclusively for 
fast-moving traffic. No doors open on to the V-3S and no can may 
stop except at certain points, every three hundred yards. And so it 
goes on, down to the V-7S, which run through belts of green trees 
and gran, past playing-fields and schools. These are dedicated to 
youth and communal sports. A faint chill strikes me when I look 
at the map. I am reminded of Huxley's BravoXtw World, but the idea 
soon passes. We bowled along, describing a majcsticcurve, and found 
ourselves in Chandigarh before we had time to take our bearings. 
It lies low and square, a complement to the line of the distant 
hills. 

The hotel proved gay and comfortable and altogether what might 
be expected—tubular columns and perforated walls. The different 
rooms are painted in the flat bold colours we have grown used to 
seeing in contemporary buildings, colour now being used for archi¬ 
tectural effect. The city has been criticised, certainly, but then any¬ 
thing as revolutionary as this is bound to be. I learned that the 
name of the capital, Chandigarh, is borrowed from that of the nearest 
village. It is to be a political capital, as is Washington or Canberra, 
and is therefore not being built to accommodate more than five 
hundred thousand people. There is to be as little class distinction as 
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possible and it is to be cut up into sections, each occupied by 
inhabitants of one particular profession or calling. 

The first thing that struck me was the way each building had been 
insulated from the direct light of the sun. All the smaller houses 
have protruding ledges or shields running round the windows, 
stopping the sunlight from penetrating directly into the rooms. 
Much attention has also been given to ventilation. Every wall that 
for constructional or domestic reasons did not have to be solid was 
cut through or laid in oblong or square openings to allow the free 
circulation of air. It was also interesting to see Le Corbusier’s use of 
materials, the manner, for example, in which he has employed the 
pebbles from the near-by river bed: mixed with cement, they have 
been incorporated into the walls of some of the houses, laid in straight 
lines, thus forming a very pleasing pattern. He has an excellent 
feeling for texture. But his main preoccupation has been with the 
violent Indian sun, the problem of shade and how best to isolate his 
buildings from the terrific heat. 

On the plan one can see the intended lay-out: first comes the 
Secretariat, then the Hall of Assembly and, on an axis with this, the 
High Court. The Governor's Palace will lie to the north-west, 
equidistant between the High Court and the Assembly, and near it 
will be the Chandigarh monument of the Open Hand, a huge open 
hand, filly feet high, to be set on ball-bearings so that it turns with 
the wind. The palm is flat and open; the three middle fingers point 
to the sky, while the thumb and little finger are inclined a little to 
the side. It is to symbolise harmony among mankind. 

When we were there, only the High Court existed and it still had 
not been painted. It is a long building of reinforced concrete, 
sheltered from the sun on both sides by a deep honey-combing of 
thin concrete louvres. A great double roof curves over the main 
body of the court, acting as an extra sun-shield; a kind of awning, 
something like the shell of a tortoise. Openings arched between the 
two roofs allow the free circulation of air. It is stimulating and, 
strangely enough, one is reminded continually of Jai Singh's 
observatory at Jaipur. Le Corbusier’s architecture is not as alien to 
Asia as one might at first have supposed. 

It was late by the time we reached Pathankot, our stopping-place 
for the night. We were met in a jeep on the outskirts of the town by 
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two Burma Shell representatives. They had arranged dinner for us 
at the station restaurant, the usual place to eat, when travelling in 
out-of-the-way places. We were tired from driving all day and I 
remember the glare of the gaslights and the spotlessly white table¬ 
cloth. Driving in India through the heat of the afternoon is quite an 
ordeal, and even the toughest of constitutions succumbs. I was 
delighted when our turbaned friends led us to the rat-house at 
Madhopur, four miles out of the town. It was near a river and I 
could hear the rushing water. One could see nothing in the dark, 
but a heady wind tore at the trees. I stood on the porch of the rest- 
house for a moment before going to bed; beyond the hedge at the 
bottom of the garden, beyond the river, must stand the first gentle 
heavings of the Himalayas. The wind on my face had body. Unlike 
those dusty winds in the plain that blow hot, it held a promise of 
high places. Instinctively I turned up my collar. 

We made an early start. The plains lay behind us. The land¬ 
scape, though, to begin with was slightly disappointing. I had 
expected something a little more dramatic. We might easily have 
been in northern Italy. It seemed an age before we came to grips 
with the mountains. But mountains have a habit of deluding one, 
for they always look much nearer than they actually are. It was at 
Jammu, tilted in the foothills, that our climb started. It is from 
Jammu that the Banihal route into Kashmir has its beginnings. 
There are three passes into Kashmir and we chose the Banihal route 
jjnee it is reported to have the best road. Jammu is the capital of the 
Jammu province and the winter headquarters of the Kashmir 
Government. Kashmir is called ‘J and K* by the locals. 

We lunched in a gay little rat-house with a garden full of holly¬ 
hocks and roses. Without being really aware of the change we found 
ourselves having coffee on the terrace in the sun. We had already 
crept up to a thousand feet In the car afterwards we bad to shut 
the windows. 

All afternoon we dipped and turned, following the contours of the 
valley. To begin with, it was green and mild in character and the 
mountains were clothed in clumps of wild oleander mixed in with 
dattura hung with a profusion of green-white flowers. Itwasa pretty, 
peaceful scene, but as we climbed there came a change. Turning 
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the spur of a hill we branched off into another valley, and immedi¬ 
ately it became much wilder. The road narrowed, clinging to the 
side of what was fast becoming a gorge. Below us, at the bottom, a 
drop of three or four hundred feet, roared the Tawi river, swollen by 
the melting snows. Logs on their way to some lumber-yard thrashed 
around in the angry waters. They must have been the slim trunks 
of the deodar, a variety of cedar which can attain any height up to 
thirty feet, but which from our vantage point were reduced to mere 
matchsticks. It had grown cooler and I felt almost cold in my open- 
neck shirt and rolled-up sleeves. It was now that one realised the 
scale of these mountains. The Apache Trail, Swiss mountain passes, 
even the Dolomites, pale in comparison. We had reached an 
altitude, I suppose, of about five thousand feet and it was about this 
time too that we met our first convoy. 

Since there is no railway all the transport in Kashmir is by truck. 
Convoys leave Jammu and Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, three 
times a week, at regular hours—a shuttle service, three one way, and 
three the other. Buses cope with the civilian population; added to 
which there is the possibility of meeting military convoys, for 
Kashmir is heavily patrolled by the Indian Army. I have already 
intimated the narrowness of the road, and meeting a convoy is an 
unpleasant ordeal. They average two hundred trucks to a convoy. 
Every so often there are cut-outs by the side of the road and one is 
lucky if one reaches them at the right time, otherwise one has to draw 
right in against the rock face and let the passing trucks by. They 
come in batches of twelve, Chevrolets, for the most part, their bodies 
painted with country scenes and scrawled over in Arabic script 
Their turbaned drivers are barely visible in the depths of their 
cabin-like front seats. It must be a hazardous performance, driving 
in convoy over this pass, especially as most of the trucks free-wheel 
down the hills, relying entirely on the foot brake. I certainly would 
have hated to be a passenger bouncing around up there, on those 
high front seats. It was quite bad enough in our own car, and no one 
could have been watched with more attentive an eye than our Hindu 
chauffeur. We all complained in unison if the needle of the speedo¬ 
meter went one degree over thirty. 

It was a nerve-racking experience, with these terrifying drops 
always yawning beneath the very windows of the car. As in 
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England, one drives on the left-hand side of the road, the wrong side 
of the road as far as this pass is concerned on the way into Kashmir. 
All the time we climbed and dipped without losing altitude, and 
then, towards late afternoon, the road wound down into a small 
mountain valley. The mountains were immediately less rugged and, 
our view curtailed, we were concerned only with our immediate 
surroundings. Great rounded hills cupped us in and one might 
almost have believed oneself to be in the Scottish Highlands. 
Banihal, the village after which the pass is named, lay tucked away 
in the far reaches of the valley. It was here wo were to spend the night. 
The dak bungalow was long and low and lay up against the side of 
a hill. It was built of granite and had a grey shingled roof. I have 
not mentioned them at any length up till now, but these dak—or more 
correctly dawk—bungalows are an integral part of India’s life. They 
are the equivalent of the coaching stages in Britain, only far more 
frequent, for the English built them for travel by palanquin, or dawk 
as it used to be called. They occur at intervals of twenty miles on 
most of the main routes, and we used them whenever we could, for 
they are clean and well kept and are visited every month by an 
itinerant inspector. They are not equipped with all the modern 
conveniences, but that, perhaps, is part of their charm. The bath¬ 
room, one finds, is devoid of any kind of fitting, just a bare room 
with unpainted walls, but call ’Bearer’, and immediately a whole 
procession of utensils appear: tin tub, calabash, chair and bucket, 
box of sawdust and spade; silently at full speed the bath is filled, 
then afterwards cleaned and taken away—all so methodically 
carried out, so rapidly executed, that one is not in any way incon¬ 
venienced by the antiquated mode of its performance. 

Our rooms looked out on to a terrace above the road, below which 
the floor of the valley stretched away in paddy fields to a small river. 
I walked down there over muddy causeways kept flooded by a whole 
network of bubbling streams. It seemed an incongruous place for 
rice to be growing, for I had always associated it with hot, damp 
countries, and this valley could hardly be counted in that category. 
More and more I was reminded of Scotland by the grey granite and 
the clattering of the pebbles in the river, which produced excellent 
snow trout for our supper. Turning round, I looked back over the 
way I had come. From their distance I could see the lie of the land. 
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Behind the gently rolling hills rose great rocky giants covered its 
snow- Black cbonds were piling up against an ice-grey sky and forks 
of lightning could be seen Flickering across the valley. After Weeks of 
duSi and heat I Suddenly felt dated. 

The stonj) held off for a little while Longer, which gave me rinse 
to waLfc through, the village. The houses were all of wood, with the 
first floor overhanging. Women in rtUfllifl, trOUsnrs sat at the open 
windows. They wore caps on their heads and their hair plaited in 
dozens Of tmiBKs Plaques of silver hung round their neck*. Jn the 
Streets men. and children had wrapped blankets round them selves 
against the evening chill. A great ckcuar, a species of piano tree, 
marked the centre of the village and in it roosted hundreds of birds, 
twittering and chirping away in that noisy h;i]f-hour before dark, I 
noticed lines lined with widows branching pEfdown to die river— 
but t|tero wait not Lime to esrplpre any more, already the first drops 
had begun to fail. Fires had been Sighted in our rooms and a boy 
was sent to letch oil tamps. The sheets were very coarse, but clean; 
was it my imagination that they had a faint smell of pent? 

A strong wind rose during the flight.; it tugged At my windows, 
chasing the smoko down the chimney. Away m the distance I could 
hear die thunder rumbling over dit mountains. What better feeling 
than listening to a storm when one is comfortably tucked up in n 
warm bed? It boded >M, though, Ecr the morning. 

It had rained hard all night and it had snowed on Lhc great 
mountains behind. We were up early, wanting to make an early 
start, lo avoid the military convoy which we had heard was due to 
Leave Jirmagar 4 t eleven o'clock In the morning. Without a word 
from any of us die head hoy at the <ltik bungalow bad prepared 
porridge far our breakfast—surprising, perhaps, when, one dunks 
about it, but it seemed altogether fitting at the rime. 

Looking at our maps, it was easy Co make out tlie mileage left ibr 
Ui to cover, but AOt quite SO simple to estimate the number of hours 
sve should take to cover it. We had another eighty miles to do, 
nearly half of which would he taken up in climbing the pass lying 
another two thousand feet above us. This would, certainly be the 
hardest part of the drive. Once we safely reached flat ground again, 
Srinagar was only a question of an hour or so** drive. The Vale 
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of Kashmir is small in area, being saint eighty-four miles in length 
antf twenty So twenty-five miles in breadth. Sriiupr lies roughly 
in the middle. 

Hundreds of people have taken this pa^?, and some of my friends 
even remember the days when it had to he negotiated by tonga, hut 
nevtrthtlesc it was an adventure us; we were, after all, going to 
Kashmir, and no one cm deny the romance of driving through the 
H Lmnlayas. I am not as a ride mountain-minded, not do I like lakes, 
but there are always ejccepiiom. Victoria Nyanza can Staidly be 
classified a* an Ordinary Lake, and the very fact that it is the source 
of the Mile redeems It for me. The same with the Himalayas, which 
Are the greatest physical feature of die eurth, in mass greater than 
all the mountains of Europe, including the Gaueasuq put together. 
In Sanskrit Himalaya mean* 'the abode of snow' and there they 
were now, in front of ua, all round us, rolling away for hundreds of 
miles, ridge on ridge and crest on crest; Nanga Earbat, K-a, 
Everest; they are names tliat evoke the thunder of avalanches. 
Small wonder that 1 should have felt excited. 

Wtsps of grey clouds still dung to the mountain round ISaruhaL. 
Then ir started |q rain, the r&i n very soon became sice t and ; he sleet 
snow. We were suddenly eomplesety blanketed in a inuflled world 
of white flakes. Occasional clearings in the clouds gave us ftoacn 
glimpses of vast rocky precipices dropping not more than five feet 
away Erfurt, the ride of the tar. Above m huge stark walls of bare 
rock danced upwards, disappearing into the snow. For hours, we 
climbed, unable to do more, than ten miles An hour for fear of 
skidding. Our pour little Hindu chauffeur paled in the cold and 
seemed to be visibly shrinking in his seat. No sign of life stirred in 
this great mountain fastness and our visibility was reduced to a 
question of feet. Slowly, slowly, we Crept round the curves, huddled 
in our nags. 

The window* misted over, and, turned in on themselves, my 
thoughts went back to those iiiUure-toving Emperors: Babur, the 
hiil man who hated (he plaErt^ Atliai- his grandson , who, although lie 
fc(t more kindly about India, loved Kashmir especially, and then 
Jahangir Ms son, who journeyed so often to Kashmir and occupied 
so much time in spring and Autumn on die long journey that Delhi 
was practically deserted. Eventually, during his feign, the capital 
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was transferred to Lahore, the city of the Indian plains lying neatest 
to this mountain barrier. Having now travelled the pass itlytelf I 
can appreciate (he difficulties the Moguls faced, with (heir nevea 1 * 
ending baggage-trains. It is hard, to picture them in this stark 
desolation, the Court in their muslins, with their elephants and their 
horses. They were undoubtedly swathed in Kashmir shawls, made 
of wool so fine that they can be drawn through a ring. So deathly 
Silent is it itp there (hat endless echoes must have been set up by tilt 
imperial train as it wound its way through the narrow gorge—noise* 
that must have sounded strange to the goatherds and to the eagles 
wheeling above. We know, in fact, that the difficulties of transport 
and of securing provisions, as well as the actual d angers of the road 
over the mountain passes, made it necessary to restrict the number 
of the Court considerably. Only noble; of the first rank were per¬ 
mitted to accompany the EmporOr and Empress, There must have 
been endless intrig ues over questions of precedence, for thOK mi 
permitted to accompany the Emperor were left behind at the foot 
of the mountains in the stifling beat to await the CouH h J return. 

Bernier describes the jostrney he made to Kashmir during 
AurlttgieVl reign, and tells us in detail of the magnificence of the 
Emperor’s train. The royal tenls were partitioned off by high 
screens of red cloth, and, inside, lined with printed calico represent* 
ing large vases of flowers. The tents of the seraglio were even more 
splendid, set oEfwlth figured satin and ail embroidered with silver 
and gold, with deep, elegant fringes. The royal tents were purposely 
made higher than the rest, so (hit they could bo easily distinguished 
from a distance. The nobles, “copying their muster, pride them¬ 
selves on the loftiness of their tents, which must not, however, be ton 
conspicuous, lest the King perceive it and command (hat the tent be 
thrown down”. Sometimes the King rede on horjehack, especially 
when the weather was favourable for hunting, but mostly was 
carried on men's shoulders Ort a field throne. The princesses 
travelled In palanquins. Or in filters slung between small elephants, 
all silk and gilt, covered with beautiful tassels and hidden under a 
webbing of shining nett. “Those lovely and distinguished females, 
seated In mkdembfTS, are thus elevated above the earth, like so many 
superior being! borne along through the middle regions of the air." 
The Emperor’s household effects, his painted and gilt bed, his gold 
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dishes and his porcelains required some two hundred camels and an 
equal quantity -of muls to transport them. The camels:, however, 
had to be left behind at the entrance to the pass, (he mountains 
being too steep and craggy for their long, stiff legs. Farters supplied 
the place of CAmcls* “and you may judge of the immense number 
that are employed if whAt they tell me may be true, that the King 
alone has no fewer than lin thousand". 

At one point of the climb, the Emperors cavalcade met an aged 
hermit “of ottniordinary appearance* who had resided On tht top 
of this mountain ever since the time of Jahangir. Of his religion 
everybody was ignorant; but it was said that he wrought miracles, 
caused strange thunder, and raised storm* of wind* hull, snow and 
rain. His white and uncombed beard was extremely long and boshy; 
he had somewhat of the savage In his aspect* and was haughty in his 
manner of asking alms.” The old man got very angry with those 
who made a noise. “After I had entered his cave* and softened his 
countenance by means of half a rupee which J humbly put in his 
hind, lie informed me that nois* made there: stirred up the matt 
furious tempests imaginable. It was wise in Aurangzeb* he added, 
to be guided by his advice* and to order the army to pas* with still¬ 
ness and expedition. His father* Shah Jahan, always acted with the 
jasne prudence; but Jahangir, having upon one occasion derided his 
counsel* and, notwithstanding his earnest remonstrance, having 
ordered the cymbals to be beaten AOd the trumpets to be sounded, 
narrowly escaped destruction.” ltd well known now, of course, 
that reverberations of sound dislodge avalanches. 

When the wont of the climb was over* with the promise of Kashmir 
just beyond the last tortuous turn, A terrible dung happened. The 
elephants currying the royal ladies panicked And fell down <he 
precipice. “Happily for the women* the place where they fell was of 
no great height; Only three or four were killed; but there were no 
means of saving any of the elephants.” Two days afterwards* 
Ber nier repASSfd the same way and observed that some of the pQVt 
beasts were still moving ifrfcir trunks. 

We left B,initial at A quarter to eight; it seemed An age before we 
reached the tunnel; once through this, we would have climbed the 
pAM and our descent Into Kashmir would begin. It is easy fo under¬ 
stand why A new tunnel cS being drilled, for (he oM we splashed 
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through seemed to he in the last stages of decomposition. Water 
literally poured through the fissures in. the rock above ottr beads. It 
was dramatic to think that at the end, in that small glimmering of 
light, lay Kashmsr^beautiful Kashmir that for genera lions has been 
considered a kind of Shangri-La. The glimmer! ng, however, proved 
hut a symbolic gateway to this heaven on earth, but at least the 
the bonnet of our car was now slanting downwards. For another 
half-hour the mists continued, then suddenly they cleared. We were 
out of the blanketed ivorid of white. Immediately the wild flowers 
began, sweet-smelling dapbit fragHWi and great drifts of the orange 
crown-imperial liJy. Wo could see the road winding below us, like 
a ribbon, and down there too, serpentining its way up to us, was the 
military convoy looking like a line of green ants. We had made such 
bad time, owing to the storm, that we had been caught, Soon we 
COuld bear the whining of the engines as they ground Up in high 
gear. Presently we came upon the fi ret tract; it was drawn up hy the 
side of the road and just behind it Stood a staff car. We slowed down 
and an officer directed Our attention to rhe rocky folds of the hill 
several hundred, feet below us; there, splayed out on a hump of rock, 
were the remains of a jeep. In it there had been four soldiers. They 
had been acting as an advance guard and had just this moment gone 
over the edge. One split second of inattention, Or perhaps too high 
a speed, and they had skidded. At least it made me feel lets of 
a coward having insisted all the lime on our driver going so 
slowly. 

It was not raining, but it was dull and overcast. Sad that our first 
view of the Vale should have to bo sunless. We rounded a bend, and 
there it was, quite flat, far, a? geologists tell us, the Vale had once 
been a targe lake. This was way back in the Stone Age and with 
the centuries the water bad drained away; quite enough, however, 
remains for Kashmir to be decidedly aquatic in character. The 
waters of the Jhelum and of its lakes are its life-blood. We could se* 
them from pur vantage point, glinting Hke tin among all the green. 
Immediately below us the Jim mile* were doisowii wiLh flooded 
paddy fields, then came the long straight lines of poplars. Like stitch¬ 
ing bordering the roads. Here and there a held of mustard shone 
out very yellow, though patched with mauve; the mauve being 
serried ranks of crocus, a particular variety called jaJfjWj, grown for 
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thcif stamens, which when dry become saffron. Kashmir Is famous 
for the quality of its saffron. 

The villages crowd in amongst champ* of willow—tall, three- 
storeyed houses built cf mud bricks and wood with thatched roofc. 
All round, the ground is stamped bare, and the different ladings 
are marked by rough waffs built up of boulders, glacier debris, 
rounded and smoothed, by snow waters. Streams bordered by 
willows murmur away between their grassless banks and ducks 
bobble round like celluloid toys. Clumps of blue and white irises 
cover the uneven ground marking the village cemetery. The 
Kashmiri call them the “Rowers of-sorrow", for they are always to bo 
found on Mohammedan grave?. By* the irises have escaped from 
the graveyard ages ago and now run riot everywhere, carpeting 
whole Areas with their thick-growing leaves. Sometimes the 
villagers use the iris to strengthen the mol? of their houses, the 
tubular roots taking hold in the loose thatching. 

That these villages look like hamlets- in a Brueghel painting is but 
a hrst quick impression, but it is an appropriate comparison, I think. 
The Kashmiri are a poor people, dirtily dressed In drab colours, not 
the kaleidoscopic dyes oflndia proper; they are real peasanls, as we 
know them, portrayed by the Flemish painters—uncouth but, to do 
them justice, not boisterous. All through the long winter months 
they barricade themselves in (heir houses. The tows ate kept in the 
lower rooms. UpSUim (very hole and cranny b blocked with mud 
and Straw to keep out the fresh air. The heat from the cattle mounts 
up from below and so keeps the family warm. The rerun* become SO 
hot that the moisture literally drips from the ceding. 

QpickLy now wC advanced across the Bat door of the valley; the 
roads are embanked and run very straight, lined with poplars. I 
read that the original poplars were planted at the command of the 
Empress Mur Jahan. One could have been on Napoleon'* rvttUf 
ru&vubt, one of those long straight roads that strike OUl^ cutting 
across Flattclert, 
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* 

LITE ON A HOUSEBOAT 


I have seen an article in a newspaper by Mr. Nehru, himself a 
Kashmiri Pandit (Pandit meaning Teamed man 1 and being a title 
given to the Hindu inhabitants of the valley by Akbar, who found 
them remarkably erudit* and intelligent), in which, referring to 
Kashmir, he wrote 1 "While part of" India, it is, in fact, the heart of 
Asia, and for counties! ag« great caravans have passed from India 
right up 10 central Asia through ibis state ... 3 wonder/' he con¬ 
tinued, “how many people realise that Kashmir is farther north than 
Tibet-'" He is inferring, in other words, how important strategically 
the country is. Its situation today is far too complicated to be 
analysed in a few words, but One has only to look at its position on 
the map; there it lira, tucked in between Tibet, China and the 
Soviet Union, Moreover it guards the headwaters ofboth the Indus 
and the Ganges, India's two most important rivtrj. Further to 
complicate matters, another frontier has sprung up of late' the cease¬ 
fire line drawn by the United Nations-, which now' divides Kashmir 
into two hermetically sealed halves. It has not been decided yet to 
whom the Slate of Kashmir should belong, both India and Pakistan 
claiming it. Owing to its key position Kashmir is not strong enough 
in itself to be Allowed to remain independent. 

While we are on the subject I should brush lightly over the 
country's history, which is more or less that of India; for cerLturies.it 
was ruled by Scythian Hindu princes, who were succeeded by 
Tartan, who, in turn, were succeeded by the Moslem invaders who 
swept India in the early fourteenth century. In 15H6 the country 
was- conquered by Akbar. With the fall of the Mogul Empire in the 
eighteenth Century, Kashmir was annexed by one of the Afghan 
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tribes, to whom it thronged until when Maharaja Ranjit 

Singh's fares defeated its Pathan Governor. With thi disintegration 
of the Sikh Empire, Kashmir became feudatory to the British 
Government, like aEL the Other Indian states* a British Resident being 
appointed to Srinagar in ]®^t, The reigning Maharaja abdicated 
m i p47, fighting broke ottt lnttwetn his Hindu and MtrtEem subjects 
and it is now the United Natrons who hold the peace until Kashmir's 
fate is decided. 

I have to be firm with myself when writing about Kashmir, for 
iifc in a houseboat has about it an atmosphere of pur* enchant¬ 
ment, and the moment we arrived we were captivated by this 
wooden world. We had rented our houseboat by correspondence, 
having specified that it should be as comfortable al possible. I had 
setn a photograph ofont in a magazine and it had looked charmingly 
Victorian, all hung with scalloped blinds and white linen awnings. 
1 mentioned this in my fetter and Suggested that the agents should 
choose among the older types of hotgeboais. I could not know that 
they were all like this; a mixture of Noah's ark and a cottage on the 
banks of the Thames at Henley. 

The first European houseboat built dates freon about lBc^ and 
the builders have Stuck to the same model ever since. Their story is 
interesting. Kashmir, with its lakes and its rivers and its canals, has 
from the earliest time been a laud of boats. All the important towns 
in the valley arc situated Oh the banks of riven, and in some districts, 
in fact, there are whole vihages in which the means of communica¬ 
tion between houses is by boat. The Kashmiri take to A bofl-t as 
naturally as an Englishman to the K* and they have numerous 
varieties. The craft hr* invariably flat-bottomed and without sails. 
No form of" engine e*isw and, they are navigated by current, being 
propelled by cleverly manipulated poles. However cursorily, (hey 
have, to be enumerated: AnAtf are large bSTgCS which carry all the 
heavy freight. They have a high prow and item with a cabin aft 
in which the boatman lives with his family. The whole u roofed 
over with thatch. After this, cranes the doontra, which is about sixty 
foot in length and about eight feet in width in the centre. This also 
has a thatched roof and the walls are made Up of sliding wooden 
panels. As with the bahts, the boattftan lives aft and hires out the 
remaining portion to passengers w visitors. Theie arc the IWO large 
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types of boats* and then Mines Jl whole variety of jmailer craft* the 
most common of which Art the shikw&i and tlte 4t7tikn&ut- Tedious 
though it may be, I have to name them, for in Kashmir they are 
continually cropping up in the conversation; they are part of one's 
life* as vital to one’s .existence as are the gondolas in Venice, 
Shikuras, in fact, are the gondolas of Srinagar, They hold two to four 
p&sengers and are paddled by several boatmen and shim swiftly 
over the water* with their pointed* shallow* uplifting prowj, Two 
is die ideal number in a jA&rcnt* for 0«e can then Ire back on a bed 
of brightly embroidered cushions while being propelled swiftly \o 
one's destination. The seat, or bed, occupies the wliole of the middle 
of the boat and is shaded by a canopy of plaited straw that slants 
high up towards the prow and is hung with sn [Iron-ye How Curtains. 
The seat and the polo on which the canopy rests arc Covered in 
coats* linen embroidered ia orange and Starlet wool with conven¬ 
tionalised flowers patterns. The colour scheme never varies, only 
the pattern of the embroidery. The 4tmbr\ac h really nothing more 
than a dug-out in which flowers and vegetables are delivered. Every 
morning they fame crowding round us like so many water beetles* 
skating over the pale coffee waters of the Jhetum, on which we were 
moored. All our marketing was carried out in this way* for the 
farmers and market-gardeners are entirely amphibious. 

The Moguls, we know* regarded Kashmir as a heaven On earth* 
but then so did all the inhabitants of the hot plains of India, (be 
English perhaps more so than any of them. Knowing how they felt 
about it and fearing a COO great influx of retired army officers and 
government officials, one of the Maharajahs passed an edict for¬ 
bidding Europeans to own land in the country. The only solution 
was the houseboat. Targe houseboats all follow the same model 
and average as much as a hundred and fifty feet in length* by about 
twelve feet wide. They are square-ended and built throughout of 
unpainted wood* the hull being made from deodar and the. rest being 
carried out ia another species of pine, alternating sometimes with 
walnut. It J 3 like living in a cigar bocn—lbe smell of the wood is 
delicious. One walks down the gang-plank on to an open veranda 
shaded by an awning and set with cushions on upright seats. The 
scats are built up against the end of the beat* which is glassed in with 
square panes. Double doors open into the sitting-room* off which 
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leads the dining-room. There art generally three bedrooms, each 
one with it# own bath. r lhe kiichen and the boys’ quarters are in a 
smaller boat tethered behind. A long, train-like corridor leads from 
the dining-room down to the bedroom*. A cat-walk of piaiiJts runs 
ail the way round (he boat atud a stairway leads up on to (he roof, 
which, over the sitling-room and the dining-room, ij fiat, forming a 
terrace. A small wooden balustrade frames this terrace,. juiL high 
enough to keep the earthenware pots of geraniums from tumbling 
into the water, A linen awning stretched over a frame keep# the 
sun off. Flimsy curtains hang down (he poles and a scalloped edging 
stitched In black applique finishes off the decoration. Ibe pattern 
is invariably the same. There am chain and a table on the terrace, 
and Wt had our tea there when the sun was out. The n»F over the 
bedrooms, which covers roughly half the boat, is sloping and 
shingled, each of the windows being topped off wish a gable, rising 
dormer-fash ion out of the sloping root White linen blinds roll down 
over each window, which are ntany-paned and slide back into the 
panelled walls. One can perhaps understand now why 1 compared 
the houseboats to English cottages and how, long and box-tike with 
square end#, they remind one oF Noah’s Ark. 

1C was a continual joy to me, stepping off the grass banks over¬ 
hung with willow* on to the gAng-plank of our hotuebotf—(lit 
amusement of the fretted balustrades round the entrance, everything 
a bit crooked, and then, the pleasant springiness of the flour. Bring 
Hat-bottomed, the boat itself had no movement. The only drawback 
to our boat was he? namt^the Altxaitdta Palact. Edwardian though 
she might be in appearance, this was going a little too far, but then 
Kashmiri have a very strange idea OF nomenclature, and one of the 
dealers called the houseboat on which he sold his wares ^ujfrnrt/ 
Masts, 

The Alumdm Palau belonged to a very dignified hawkJaced 
individual called Rshaim Mahoiamed. He also happened to be our 
cook and it was not until the end of our stay iliac we realised he was 
our landlord, not thac it mattered very much. The agent through 
whom we had taken it had omitted to inform os of the fact. I mtfy 
hope that Raharm Mahommed did not look askance af our attempted 
embellishments. 1 don't think he minded, for they wtj# only super¬ 
ficial, Anyhow the interior had great charm in spile of Rabant- The 
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furniture, though adequate, was agidn the worst kind of modem, 
clumsy and highly varnished and upholstered in drab brown. It is 
always fatal when Orientals try (o simulate. Europeans. It is strange, 
hut even their sense of colour goes astray. 

Wooden panelling, however, was a great advantage, in addition 
to which the ceilings were painstakingly worked in the manner 
typical of the country* being made of tiny, carved pieces of wood 
arranged in geometrical designs. Electricity had been laid on from 
a cable branched to the side of the boat, giving ft very weak current 
but sufficient to see by r Ugly, china-shaded light-brackets branched 
out from the walls, and Rsharm, with great pride, bad muled up 
porcelaj n Aowercadtunsrs made in the shape of a fan. They opened 
out flat against the wall in between the lights. Hut these were null 
details nf.no importance. 

Kashmir is famous for its hook-work rugs and wc bought several 
of these for a few pounds apiece, and spread them over due floors 
and on the furniture. They were pink and orange and bright green 
and would have delighted Matisse. And then, of course, there were 
the flowers, many Of them the common spring flowers of our gardens 
at home. Early every morning men would appear in their dfnttmmrj 
loaded full to the gunwales with irises and narcissi, hunched into 
earthenware pots. There were touchingly fanidtar flowers, juch as 
primulas, but then there were also the orange crown-imperial lilies 
which grow up in the mountains, and sometimes the bloc Himalayan 
primula, and the pretty, delicate red-arid-white-striped clusinua 
tulip, whose pointed head suggests the peppermint rock of onc?s 
childhood, They are one of the earliest known species of tulip and 
grow wild here all over the fields. Eut perhaps the most surprising 
of all the flowers was the Persian lilac, which I had never seen before. 
It is a much linear flower than the European variety and grow? In 
great plumes of pale mauve. 

The fust morning these flower-sellers appeared under our 
windows, we bought the whole boatload- They charged u* exorbi¬ 
tant price*, but wc were soon to learn the tricks of the trade. One is 
forced to bargain, for the average Kashmiri merchant is an appalling 
brigand and would, if he could, steal one's eye-teeth. We often 
would buy from these men in the boats, but only after tedious argu¬ 
ment about (he prices. Sometimes, just to keep them within reason- 
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able bo Li nils, we would send them away and go and buy ftowertJVom 
iht vjcaiage near where we wst moored. The gardener there was 
delighted td lei lu have flowers cheap, 

The houseboat, as can be imagined, was always full of fflowen, 
We bought pottery bowls and arranged great eltimpj everywherej 
tall Sprigs oS Persian lilac and great masses of sweet-smelling wall¬ 
flowers. Mixed up with the fragrance of the pinewood the place 
smelt like 6 herbalist's shop. 

We had four boys to look after us on the boat; dignified Rsharm 
Mahommed, who could hardly be termed at a boy, Sidique, who 
w«[ our guide and helped wait K table, and another Mahcanmcd, 
who was OUr real house-boy and who Spoke wjih a lisp- The fourth 
we hardly ever Siw, though he was the general factotum, aged about 
fourteen. It was his duty to clean out the (in tubs and empty the 
buckets in the bathrooms. We had running hot and cold water, hut 
for obvious reasons of hygiene the toilets did not Kush, for there are 
about two thousand houseboats on the waters of Kashmir. 

Rsfiann Mahommed was tali and always coifTed in a mow-white 
turban wound in iwO halves like a. melon round Jsi* head. A v«y 
long and waisted brown tweed jacket worn over shirt-tails and white 
cotton trousers completed the outfit. He spoke quite gpod English, 
but very slowly. Every mooting at brtaklksi he would appear 
silently on bare feet and we would go over the day’s ntu together. 
It was extraordinary what he could produce on the small clay stove 
built on to the floor of the cock-bosh Our meals could easily have 
been those served by a colonel's lady living in retirement at Chelten¬ 
ham : rhubarb pie, Irish stew, kedgeree, and even suet pudding and 
delicious apple dumplings. Slowly Rrharm Mahm^med would 
nod his head from -fid* to side when 1 asked him if he could serve us 
some Kashmiri food, the negative r.od, of course, meaning ytf- But 
mostly we are his good ptair- English food, and it was excellent, as 
indeed English cooking can be when it does not try to be grand, 
Rsharm Mahommed was married and lived with biu wife and 
three children in the cook-boat- We never saw his wifi:, but his 
children were often around, playing among the inset growing on the 
bank to which Lbe boat was moored. His two little daughters’ heads 
were encased in round plaques of silver front which hung rows of 
jingling bells. His son was a serious boy aftd we used to wMeh him 
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squatting down in a circEe with the other children reading from ihe 
Koran, An itinerant teacher would pMi by four times a week to give 
them their Lessors on the bank among the arises- The teacher was 
one of the handsomest men I have over seen.. 1 tried 10 photograph 
him, but, being shy, he could not pose properiy. I never juoteeded 
in getting a picture to do him justice. 

We were lucky with out boys. Mahommed was quick and intcdli- 
gent and very clean- He looked after our dollies and was very good 
about lighting the wood-burning stoves in our rooms when he called 
Ul In die morning. Our first week in Kashmir was decidedly cold 
and wc needed them. We most have Cut Strange figure* on The 
Bund, the European quarter by the river. Tor our luggage had been 
held up by the blizzard, Wc had been forced to borrow coat* and 
sweatees, none of wllibh fitted- Blit it was too cold to be concerned 
With appearances, and, besides, the Kashmiri, swathed in their 
blanket* and woollen caps, were far too miserable themselves to 
bother about u*. Mahommed was rather ashamed of the weather. 
He told us, lisping, that he had never known it to be as cold at this 
time of the year, but then he added with a smile: “It is Hindu holiday, 
Master, It always bad weather on these days," WecdEess 10 Jay, they 
were all Mohammedan on the boat, except for our pWC Utile Hindu 
driver. Being strictly orthodox, hi would only allow himself to eat 
vegetables, hardly the right diet to combat (he cold* with the result 
that wc would find him squatting by the stove m the sitting-room 
shivering. He liad quite literally turned a blue-green in colour and 
we had not the heart to send him away. 

SLdiquCj thoughj was the one cm whom we depended the most. 
He was a university man, serious and quiet, and looked older than 
he waj, He mutt have been about twenty-four. He had a kind face, 
quid, lively eyer, and a slightly Underhung lower lip. He might 
aluruat 3:avc been Spsnitb His large noift and small clipped 
moustache were perhaps responsible for this Iberian flit. He dressed 
European-fashion with a black tic and a green tweed coat. I never 
saw him without the grey astrakhan bonnet which is worn like an 
officer’s dress cap and b; very common in Kashmir among the better- 
class people. SadEque had an excellent command of the English 
language and accompanied us everywhere. He was invaluable, and 
one certainty needs a go-between with those brigands, the shop* 
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keepers, Niahommed, too, was very good in this respect. The/ both 
Of (hem* I imagine, got their COtifmmoiL, that inevitable rut e-off of 
tJLt East, but at least they backed us up when, we complained about 
the price. 

It is the habit in Kashmir to trade from boats and we were con¬ 
tinually besieged for the first few days by a variety ofj&tm, either 
hired especially for the occasion or belonging <o the particular 
trader in question, much as one might own a tar or use si taxi. Our 
houseboat is reputed to be one of the best in Srinagar, and the news 
that it had h«n rented naturally spread like wildfire round the 
town. It was rather early in the year for the general rust of tourists, 
and consequently we were signalled out for-special attention, which, 
although a ruinous experience^ proved fascinating. No sooner was 
breakfast over—they are well trained in the habits of the English 
sahib—than the traders would sun appearing. Fust came the 
liawker of postcards, Or a man wanting to sell you some badly-curcd 
leopard-skins. These are the humbler traders, who appear quietly 
tri: h a laTge bundle tied up in a square of dirty linen and just sit 
themselves down on you.t veranda, waiting until you let them in. 
Some of them, bolder than their brothers. Stand and peer at you 
through the windows. They know (hat sooner or later you will he 
forced to acknowledge them. Of cmint, Sidique or Mahommed 
could have heen told to get fid of them, hut we were Ear too curious 
to know what their bundles contained for any such drastic action. 
One has to play a kind of game with them, One knows that ihtyare 
there and tries to ignore them. Eventually their patience runs out. 
They have taken stock of their surroundings—all the flowers and the 
carpets—and have decided that wt rmut have "much snoney 1 . Up 
cornea the hand with the a\p; "Good morning, Sahibv* One tries 
to ignore them but in the end itheccmes too mucbcf a strain, "Good 
morning Sahib,” this time with an ingraiiafing smile. Of course one 
eventually opens up for them. bike quicksilver they spread them¬ 
selves over the floor. "It costs you nothing to look, Sahib,” and in a 
flash their knotted bundles arc untied, exposing a variety of ware»- 
embroEdered slippers, bags of loose cornelians or silver boxes studded 
with turquoise from Tibet. 

There are the smalt traders, but'then there are the grander ones, 
as [ have expired, who arrive in their own sMkefOJ, propelled by 
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yonny boys with heart-shaped paddles. Theirs is quite a different 
technique; they send in their card and just sit and wait fa you white 
quietly smoking a hookah. Their names, though, slightly belie their 
lools; 'Cheerful Charity 3 tune is called, and another one ‘Honest 
John', a third 'Butterfly 1 . You bargain with them and drCy are 
wonderfully hypocritical. I told one of them that something was 
much too expensive. He gesticulated with his hand, pLllfO upwards? 
“Take off as much as yon like," he replied laconically. “Baikal in ng 
is a habit 1 do not have because I make so little profit-" And this 
said with a perfectly straight fact- One continually finds one is being 
addressed At *Your goodseLT 1 . One of them will produce, say, a pair 
of pupier-mitcht vases. You say you do not want [hem. "Keep only 
one” is the immediate answer. You shake yonr head. “Ail right, 
excuse met" And so it goes on. They always manage to sell you 
something, butterfly was our favourite among these itinerants- “I 
am Butterfly," he would announce on walking into the sitting-room, 
holding the sides of his coat ns if he were about t* drop a cyrtiy 
and modulating his voice to suit the action. The whole performance 
was incongruous, because Butterfly was an old toughy, with a dyed 
beard. The wares that he peddled proved yet atSOthcr contradiction, 
for they consisted of the (meat embroidered Linens. 

Most people will tell you that the best anchorage is away from the 
town, in (be quieter comers of the Bed Lake, They are certainly 
right. We saw a private houseboat mooted out there, beneath the 
shade of some giant ehenars planted by Shah Jahan. They once 
formed part of a royal garden called (he Nasam Bagh. The garden 
has long ago disappeared, leaving only these huge trees, old and 
dying but still beautiful. If One walks up to them one will SCC that 
their trunks are hollow and [hat many of their boughs are black and 
Withered. Enough life remains in them, however, 10 put out a thick 
panoply' of leaves through which the sun filters in long rays falling on 
the moss at (heir feet. One -could have been in an English park. 
From the window of the boat one looks Out over the still waters (0 
distant snow-capped peaks. Certainly, if one lived in Kashmir, this 
Ls where one would choose to be, or in some similarly quiet reach- 
But, being there for only a few weeks, we were well content with our 
anchorage. A brood, willow-shaded walk led nl-ong the top ofa high 
bank separating us from the shops. Directly opposite to u9 w« the 
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old Residency, and a little down the way (He Srinagar dub, the only 
buildings apart ffftm the church and the rectory allowed to Euro- 
pea.ii;, The Club still carries on, while the Residency now mas¬ 
querades under the grandiloquent title of The State Emporium and 
is a trading-centre dealing in Kashmiri home products. Needless to 
^Yj vre visited it every day. Passing thropgh a small gateway in a 
wood-patlryg fence, one walks down a muss-covered brick path 
bwdered by grass. Again the huge thenars and at their feet clump* 
of snowdrops nnd violets. The Residency is everything a British 
Residency should be in Kashmir, built of bricks and wood liie the 
kind nf ugly lout honest house that one expects t* find somewhere in 
the New Forestj built towards the end of the nineteenth century, It 
has a gabled roof and can even boast three storeys- A veranda runs 
round the front facing The B«nd. On the other side large step* lead 
down on to the front drive, beyond which stretch sweeping lawns 
where garden parties used to be held. Inside there is a generous hull 
out of which rises a wide Tudor staircase; thick turkey-red carpets 
cover the floors. I also remember much dark-stained wood and very 
solid dOttL 

Srinagar is intensely individual, and yet all the time one is drawn 
into making comparisons. It is impossible not to describe it as a 
wooden Venice and there aw moments when one is reminded 
of Constantinople, as, it used to be. Tall t four- or five-storeyed 
house? jostle each other lor room, like crowded spectators trying 
to get ring-side scats OH the river. There ia iH> question of plan¬ 
ning; the silently flowing Jbelum has dictated its general out¬ 
line, which « that of an inverted S. A quantity of wooden bridges 
join the two halves together, the second and third bridge being 
roughly the centre of the city. The predominant colour Ls brown, 
the warm brow« of the gills of a mushroom; the houses, the water, 
also the people mufifled in their rough home-spun blankets. It is a 
poor town and sadly dilapidated, at times to the point cf ruin. 
Every so often earthquakes give it a terrible shaking. So closely 
packed, though, are the houses, that they seem to have held each 
other up. Only down by the river, where they project out on stilts, 
do they lurch crazily from, side to side ■ Some of them, in fact, have 
collapsed altogether- You see them waring at their neighbours, thdr 
total disintegration prevented by a long pole Stuck sideways under 
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the floor beams,, propping them up. So flimsy do tlscy appear that 
renc would suspftct them of being made out of matchwood. One puff 
of wind, and surety one would see them subside like those houses one 
built as a child out of cards. But the whole town ia not like this; the 
Maharaja 1 * Palace looks fairly Mbd* Si do some of the mosques 
with thdf pagoda-shaped rooft- These* obviously, are properly 
eftretl for* and so are the rich traders* houses round the third and 
fourth bridge, 

For ihe first few days, low-tying rain-clouds blocked out the view, 
hiding the mountains that surround the town. There were moments 
when Srinagar looked > Lrangeiy Dutch, like the Holland of Vermeer, 
and then again, at other moments, it looked suddenly Scandinavian. 
Similar climatic conditions and the fact that limber U SO easily avail' 
able are partly responsible for this, besides which, *11 wooden folk 
architecture has certain characteristics in common, provided there 
be mountains and the promise of snow. TTiese houses of Srinagar 
With their shale foundations, their projecting upper storeys, and their 
casement windows eOuld easily be duplicated in the Austrian Tyrol. 
As 1 say, it is impossible not to make comparisons, and here again, 
as with the landscape, the similarity is superficial ; on closer inspec¬ 
tion one is immediately conscious of the d ifferenc*. 

The to-w ill fascinated me and I could never h&v* my fill of looking. 
Odd details Struck me; bo\y out of scale, for instance, the people look 
at their windows, As those open about A foot and a ball from the 
floor, anyone seated near them fills tile whole window, like figures 
in a stage set, Bakst's 'Petrushka 1 perhaps. There is little difference 
between the voluminous woollen garments vtom by the men and 
the women. They button at the neck and fall to the feel. The men, 
further to combat the cold, mufde themselves in coarse woollen 
shawls. One sees them huddled up, sluing in groups like their 
woolly-coated dogs, a variety of husky, which curl up in twos and 
threes for warmth against the wooden walls of the houses. The men 
have a preoccupied air about them and it was only on asking that I 
found out the reason. The: Kashmiri have a small portable stove or 
fire-basket which they carry about with them everywhere during the 
winter months and it was this, hidden under the folds of their 
pfarnst, that they were concentrating on. They am called kangris 
and consist of a basket with a tine or earthenware lining which is 
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filled with hot enabere and covered ewer with, powdered charcoal 
made from chenar leaves. QjtLte often one will 505 men with severe 
burns, fot they doze off over their fire>baskets. 

Again and again cue is reminded of Venice;, the ssde-streeu paved 
in mud and slippery with rain look bke that city's small canals when 
they are drained for repnin. The hoUH are equally dilapidated 
and IcprouJ-lOcikingj and li w M up in the third and fourth storeys of 
these rickety old buildings that we spent our afternoon),. The rich 
traders live overlooking the Jhehirn, employing in their back too ms 
the artisan who, with fine needles and supple fingjrt, stitches away 
at the embroidery that have made the shawls of Kashmir worLd- 
fomous. I found one man ’ivorking at a square of material, covering 
it with almond-green, blue and hyacinth-mauve stitching. Nazira, 
or 'a thousand flowers 3 , this silk embroidery Is calltd and it had 
taken two men over a year to make this particular piece. The son 
was continuing where Siis father, unable to stand the strain an his 
eyes, had left off There was something medieval about this young 
man with a long sensitive face, sealed on the floor by a small window 
through which filtered a pale grty Eight- The magic that flew from 
his fingers put me in mind of the flowered glades familiar to the 
'Lady of the Unicorn 3 . This fine embroidery is an art that is slowly 
dying out. The younger gcneraiimi have not the patience nr sense 
of devotion to carry on, 

I> is the same with tEte lacquer painters, 1 was fascinated watching 
them at work: the sure way in which they use their brushes, painting 
a field of blue and gold roses, the strokes oF shading being as fine M 
the finest thread. The printers I watched U*ed no Jtand rests, but 
kept the piece of papie^mAch^ they were decorating steady on their 
Japs and with nervous hands played over the bnrnished surface* of 
a bowl or tray, first picking out the design in thin black lines on A 
prepared ground of white g^so that had been polished with agate. 
This done, they started applying the colour;; gdd chenar leaves, 
crowded in with blue irises, poppies and nms—all the spring flow=rt 
which would soon sprig the meadows. They writ formalised like the 
flowers one seer twining lightly in and out of the pages of Mogul 
manuscripts, Coated over afterwards with varnish, the work takes 
on a rich, dull glow of jewelled colours. Good piece* of lacquer art 
rare HOW, the trader finding that his hurrfodEy painted warrt, Care- 
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lasXy comptHed, sell much better. In another room we were shown 
a length of material w&ven from Ille S&ft under-won] of a species of 
mountain gnat. The higher the goat is found, the finer is its wool. 
The fleece is an extra coating grown by tlic goat ns a protection 
against the rigouTS of winter and « plucked from thfi animal on the 
approach of summer'. The goat is a Central Asian species, the tapra 
Jtimu', more popularly known as pvimintr, and is found En the upper 
reaches of Ladakh or Tibet- The material wc were shown was a 
pale beige in colour. 'King material 3 il was called, a name that 
suggestE its rarity. So Sine was it that the Stuff stuck to one's hands 
Jiltc gold foil, It measured about twelve yards in length by about 
three yards wide and the trader pulled El through his ring for us. 
This was the quality of wool that had hecn used in the weaving of the 
Kashmir shawls. Alt we saw of diem were wide borders* remains 
that had been taken from old ihswls and stitcEiOd on to long strips 
cf plain material. Originally the shawls had been covered all over in 
a closely woven design consisting generally of the cone or almond 
pattern. This peculiarly Indian or Persian form is supposed to have 
come from the jewelled ornament known ai thej'ijda that the Moguls 
wort in their turbans but which in all probability was merely an 
abstraction cf the floral ornament used En the earlier shawls. The 
subtle blend of colour in these old pi«C« was very beautiful and Ofte 
understood why they had been so popular. 

The shawl industry of Kashmir i* staid to be as old as India's early 
epics. Shawls were already known to the Csesars. We read of Nero 
giving a shawl to a young Grecian athlete who had distinguished 
himself in the Colosseum, It seems, however* to hlW« been a fluctuat¬ 
ing concern and one UKU hears of the weavers being encouraged to 
work for the Persian Court during the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. The shawls were always popular under the Mogul 
Emperors; an Orange shawl belonging to the Khedive of Egypt was 
taken back by the young Napoleon as a present for Josephine, who 
wore it and launched a new fash Eon *—rnot entirely new to England, 

• Oenteju|Kjraty switds tell us Urn tht Empsew possessed between three und 
four butM shawls and in the MrftQifi Mjclanu & JUbsuinE twit teams EhaL 
NRLpgtBso, pieferribs EO ICC her shoulders uncovered* sflaWMimei polled off the 
shawt she wtii wf.jjrjB.jr **i<l HimB It ErsEo the fire* wlstittljwn the Err.press WtUlW- 
c.i.’nily lead rr. her wardrobe for another. 
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however, where they had long been in use amongst the East India 
Company men's wives. So popular did the shawls become that at 
one time AS many as ay,ooo persons were employed on the Joohe. 
The FrancoPrutiLatt War of tflyo dealt the first heavy blow to 
Kashmir's flourishing overseas trade and shortly after this came the 
manufacture in England of Paisley shawls, mill-made copies that 
sold for a fraction of the price of the originals. Demand in India 
seems to have been Insufficient to keep the industry alive and it has 
died out completely, The shawl-weavers have now taken up making 
carpets instead. We watched them, A pale people blanched from 
generations ftf sitting; All day At loom* m small stuffy rooms. 

The people of Srinagar are an unhealthy-locking Jot and the 
average Kashmiri is nowhere near as good-looking as his ctuinier- 
part the other side of the Himalayas; he is poorly built and on the 
whole tends to have a beaky nose and sallow completion,, sometimes 
being so fair as to appear almost whit*. Many Kashmiri have red 
liair and blue eyes, said to be a heritage from the Greek soldiers who 
occupied the country under Alexander the Great. Among the 
peasant women,, however, one sometimes finds extraordinary beauty, 
though not amongst the Moslem women in the town—strange 
figures in full gowns with loose slcev«, with deep tumed-back cufls 
lined with white cotton; white cotton also coven their heads In the 
form of starched, angular coiffes that reach down over their 
shoulders, the two sides tied together over their chests., making them 
Look as if they had been painted by Van dcr Weyden. One country 
giH 1 remember was plaiting some rushes; her head was down and 
she looked up out of long almond-shaped eyes at me as I passed. 
Over her ears she wore A reflection of heavy diver rings that were 
fixed to a band which passed over her head, and became hidden 
beneath her robe. There were many like her with fong black hair 
parted in the middle, and always the same grey-gran and faded 
blank clothes, They looked like beautiful witches. 

Shivering in our borrowed clothes we sloshed through the muddy 
streets exploring the town; fiWft with the threat of fresh snow, the 
roof-tops of the mosques and the larger houses were bright with 
green grass, and one of the mosque* had its iquare roof entirely 
covered with the big red Himalayan tulip- The Jami Masjid, 
founded in 13 . 30 , proved to be the most impressive of the mosques. 
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It was badly damaged by firs and Standi now as it was repaired by 
the Emperor Aurangsebj in the seventeenth century. It has a 
pagoda-shaped steeple and is certainly the best example of Kashmir’s 
wooden architecture, Lofty colonnades extend round the whole 
building- These are four aisles deep and composed of row) of pillars, 
each made out of a single deodar trunk, ranging from twenty-five 
feet to nearly fifty feet in height. 

One afternoon I bought an ink drawing from one of die traders, 
a calligraphic fantasy written in the form of Kashmir Eds. On the 
strength of tins he invited us to lunch. He wanted US to try a typical 
Kashmiri meal, as the Kashmiri cuisine is much nearer to the 
Persian way of preparing food than the Indian. He lived In one of 
the larger houses by the third bridge and he received ul in a big 
room overlooking the river. We sat on dean white linen cushions 
on the floor and were served a delicious meal consisting of about 
twelve different meat dishes centred round a pilaff of rice flavoured 
with saffron. One of the specialities 1 remember WAS a form of 
rissole made of meat that had been pounded nil day till it had 
attained the consistency of soft rubber, after which tlie preparation 
had been stewed slowly in curd. There were endless jaucca, in which 
the blending of herbs had been so subtly done that it was impossible 
to distinguish the different ingredients—mint, cinnamon, cadman 
seed*,, and, always, saffron, We drank delicious tea poured out of a 
great silver samovar. This also was flavoured with cinnamon. 

One evening the Prime Minister's younger brother g*¥C us a 
dinner. His hguie was English Ln flavour and near The Bund, Later 
on he had some musicians m to entertain Hi, Indian music has never 
been committed to writing but is an affair of tradition tempered by 
personal inspiration. The part of the interpreter is more important 
even than in the West- The five musicians squatted on the floor at 
< 3 «r reel and consisted of a zither*player, a man. with cymbals, a 
harmonica-player and two drummers. The zither-player was their 
leader and resembled the mummy of Raineses IL—the similarity 
was alarming; he had the same fine face, the sunken eyes, the same 
exaggeratedly beaked note, even the same mouth drawn back on 
the teeth. His nervous hands were also those of the long-dead 
Pharaoh, and he seemed to be possessed of a devil- Sparks flew out 
of his monkey-bright eyes, His zither had little in common with out 
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European equivalent., and, although Large, weighed surprisingly 
tittle, its body being composed of a gourd. Fixed to e.us vtw a Ion ^ 
square handle inlaid with ivory along which stretched (he strings. 
The leader played it lake a guitar, producing a eontin.ua! humming 
and twanging whkh at times sounded like bees in summer hovering 
Over a herbaceous border. The drums were of earthenware and 
lacquered, one with hunting tetnej and (he other with dower*, One 
of them was not strictly speaking a drum, being only a jar with a 
narrow opening over which the player half slapped his hand to 
produce a hollow thudding- The man who manipulated the cymbals 
was ax extraordinary Ln appearance as the leader. He was small and 
pale with round glasses and a round, blade hat and looked like an 
owl in a comic strip who never stopped grimacing. He was victi¬ 
mised by Earnest* II, who twice shot out his bony nrth And plucked 
off the owl’s cap, exposing a fast thinning scalp. The owl looked 
hurt. The music was charming, soft and gay. It was a pity, I 
thought, that the playing of it had to be accompanied by so much 
mimicry, hyt it seemed to he Raineses IPs, way of controlling the 
Other players. He opened Isis bright eyes and Slabbed the air with a 
bony finger. He jiggled his head, while his body woa never stPl for 
one moment, jerking and swaying all the time. He parodied a 
seduction scene with the owl, ogling him, coding him to dadt hi* 
cymbals. All evening they played, gipsy tunes and songs of spring; 
and ai we walked bark to the houseboat 1 noticed that there were 
stars up in the sky. 
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"PALE HANDS i LOVED 
BESIDE THE S HAL I MAE." 


The next morning (fort was a gentle feel in the air, Eaharm 
Mahcmmed's children scampered across dm grass banks lifting their 
faces up Jit the sun touched them. Suddenly overnight wc were in a 
flowered Spring. There WAS a noise of an aeroplane-engine over the 
valley, which meant that the Banihrd clouds had cleared. 1 went, up 
on to the terrace of the houseboat and looked Out across the water 
to the blue milt of the distant mountains. Their Banks were invisible 
in the haze and one guessed at their substance by the snow lying on 
their peaks; they seemed to float in the blue air. The snow must have 
been melting up there too, for it glittered in the sunshine like the 
inlay on the Taj Mahal when seen by the light of a full moon, There 
was much animation along The Bund; the houseboat men and their 
families were busy shaking carpets and airing the rooms, getting 
ready for the visitors who would now appear over the passes. Dis¬ 
carding their blankets and their ^gru, the inhabitants of Srinagar 
seemed to relax into a more cheerful mood. The flower-sellers 
rowed by in their dug-outs with even greater load* of sweet-smell mg 
flowers. The birds also felt the joy of approaching summer; bulbul 
cheeky little fellows with curling crests on their heads* flew in and 
out of our room* and I caught my first glimpse of the paradise fly¬ 
catcher, the female of the species being a bright cardinal red, while 
the male is pure whiter Kingfishers flashed across the 3dll waters 
like a glitter of black opal*. On the Outskirts of the town the almond 
and quince trees were b bloom and the wild apricots misted th« 
country-side, shining in the morning sun. Above them, pointing 
the roads, were the tall, spangled poplars. 
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It was, jji this gentle haw that we set out in Our toi^gHi to discover 
the royal garden sloping up from, the cast shores qF the Dal Lake. 
Our first expeditwm was to the Sbalimar Bagb* laid out by thx 
Emptier Jahangir in 1519 , which lies about six mifos north of 
Srinagar. The Country had an unfej] appearance—the patchwork- 
quilt aspect one e*petti in a fairy-stoaty, We passed some strangely 
pollarded mulberry tree*, sparsely dotted around Ln a mustard field. 
The mud villages with their thatched roofs nestling among willows 
and noisy with gurgling streams only heightened the sense of 
fantasy. 

Shftlimar is laid out in four terraces and down the centre cornea 
the water in a long Stone trough* its flow conducted at the different 
levels by a series of cascades* each cut in stone in a different pattern 
so that the water should ripple contrary-wise in the sunlight, Huge 
thenar iroes now shade its grass-grown terraces. They used to be: 
royal property and could not he cut d&wn without a special ptntlit 
from the Maharaja. In autumn they turn from translucent yellow 
to pure flame* and their serrated leaves are to be Found everywhere, 
worked into the embroideries, running a leitmotif over the book- 
worked carpets and lacquer trays—in fact they are, for Kashmir, 
what the oak is- for England, 

The morning WO Visited the garden the terraces, were snow-white 
with, daisies. On the uppermost terrace Shah Jihan buill a black 
marble pavilion, and one tan See that he was influenced by the style 
his grandfather had- evolved at falehpur-Sikri, for the pavilion has 
the same square proportions and Hindu bracketing. It stands in a 
Square, shallow tank and the fountains that play in the pcKd send a 
misty spray drifting in through the arches. Some of the pavilions 
have rows of small jets placed under their cornices so that the whole 
building tan be; veiled in a fine mbt of water. 

Here again we cart sec that the Moguls were great gardeners* 
relying for effect not on a wealth of floww, but on the beauty of the 
Jay-out, Jasmine bushes* Bernier tells us* used to adorn this pavilion 
and tall cypresses shaded it? comers. It was here* in this garden, 
that the pools used to he set with golden fish that bad jewelled eyra. 
Silver frogs also floated about, sG efoverly contrived that every ripple 
set them croaking. There precious toys were only brought out on 
special occasions and for the rest of th* time were kept hidden away 
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in a cache known only to the chief gardener, He died suddenly one 
night and no one has ever been able to find them. Vanished also 
ate the white water-lilies. Tl is only the hare outline of this lovely 
garden that Li loft and it must look wry different from what it used 
to he in Shah JaEinn's day. The giant thenars, however, which the 
Emperor couldnh haw known lend .it a new dignity. Time has 
destroyed much, bat it has added such mellow qualities as it alone 
can givtj one feels this especially when One see* old brick pavements, 
once so format, now become a part of earth i tself. I sat for a moment 
on the royal throne standing like a squam Cable in the shallow water, 
The jmeks couldn h r have changed, the singing of the birds was all 
but drowned by the splashing of the water. At night little oil lamps 
used to be placed in (he arched recesaea behind the shiny ^vaterFalls, 
Mow the gardeners place bunches of white flowers, which tlvey pick 
fresh every day. 

These gardens lie very near to each other, the Niihat Bagh being 
Only a few milts dhtant from Shalimar, Nishftt Bagh is perhaps the 
most spectacular of them all, mounting as it does in twelve terraces 
from the Hal Lake up to the very base of the Himalayas, which 
tower above it. One cannot but help admiring the art that wont 
into the terracing, for had their sweep been Less majestic ihe gardens 
would have been completely squashed by the giant proportions of 
the mountains behind them. As it is, looking through the geometric¬ 
ally carved screen Of the main pavilion one gets an impression of 
infinite Space,. There is about the gardens the grandiose quality to 
be found in Versailles. 

The Kishat Bagh was not originally one of the royal gardens, as it 
waa laid out by Asaf Khan, the father ofMuimaa Mahal, and there 
is an amusing story of how its splendour neatly occasioned a rift 
between the Emperor ftrtd hij father-in-law, When Shahijahan was 
in Kashmir Eit 1633 he visited the Nijhat Bag]] and its high terraces, 
and the wonderful views of Lake and mountain so delighted him that 
he at once decided that the gardens were altogether too splendid 
for a subject, even though the subject might happen to be his own 
Prime Minister and father-in-law. He told Asaf Khan On three 
Occasions how much be admired his pleasure-ground, expecting 
that it would be immediately offered for the royal acceptance, 
But the Prime Minister could net bring himselF to surrender bis 
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cherished pleasure and remained silent. As VU Iters Stuart* [tlb uit 

"Then as KOW, the same stream Supplied both the royal garden 
and the Nishai Bagh. So Shah Jahan, in his anger, ordered [he 
Water supply to be out off from the Nishat Bagh And was avenged, 
for the garden he envied was shorn of all its beauty. 

1 'Nothing is more desolate than one of these great enclosures when 
their stone-lined tanks and water channels am dry and empty. Asaf 
Khan, who was staying in his summer palace- at the lime, eould do 
nothing a nd all his household knew of bi$ great and hitter disappoint¬ 
ment. One day, feet i n a melancholy reverie, he at last fell asltep in 
the shade by ihe empty warercourw?, At length A noise aroused him; 
rubbing his eyes, he could hardly believe what lie saw, for the 
fountain* were ail playing merrily once more and the long carved 
water-shutes were white with foam. A faithful servant, risking his 
life, had defied the Emperor's orders and removed the obstructions 
from the stream. Asaf Khan rebuked him for his zeal and hastily 
had tlie stream dosed again. But the news reached the Emperor 
tn his garden at Shaiimar, whereupon he etnt for thn terrified 
servant, And, much W die surprise of the Court, instead of punishing 
him, bestowed a robe of honour upon him to mark his: admiration 
for his act of devoted service; A( (he same time granting a lanod 
which gave the right to hi) realtor to draw water for his garden from 
the Shalimar stream.” 

Below the wails of the Niihat Bagh there are still the remains of 
the lilac thickets plained by the Emperor. There is a Special lilac* 
viewing festival and people still come out (o observe the rite. The 
lilac is the Persian variety, and used W be dosdy planted imparts 
divided by narrow paths on which (o walk in order to enjoy the 
perfume, 

Farther down (he valiey he* (he Vtrinag Begh, Nur Jahan’s 
favourite Kashmiri garden, but nothing much, remains of it, only 
the Largfl octagonal lAnk of opaque green water which is the source 
of the Jhelum and in which can he i«n the sacred tarp, some of 
(hem still bearing the Empress'* inscription on gdd rings placed 
■hrough (heir gills. There is another garden at Aehabal laid cut by 
Jahangir and fed by * gushing spring, and so great 1$ the volume of 

* Guntert tfiht Crwr Afcjiutf by CharJa VIDien Stuul. Ad»fn ueE Qudef 
Bbch, Loivdan, t^Lj. 
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water that it is thought that an underground river has bunt through 
tilt limes Ceute, It started to rain while we wire there and we took 
shelter in out of the pavilions. We Spread & btaixket on the uneven 
floor, thick with rubble and pigeons' droppings, and ga^ed out at the 
(itte tracery of a chenar tree jtiSt bursting into leaf. It vrai & giant, 
ndghiy of girth, old and hoary at the base, but as the branches 
mounted the)' became sarin-bodied and young and meshed Six a 
wealth of tender, drooping foliage. The scene had a sad nostaLgic 
charm. 

For me, though, the most lovely garden of them ah was the 
Chashma Shai, or Koyal Spring. It is smaller than the others and is 
set high up on die hillside with a Wonderful view &f the Dal Lake. 
Standing in its central pavilion WO COuld KC out over a mat of 
blossom to the snow-capped peak) rising; in a great serrated Sine 
across the far side of the valley. We were taken there on a picnic by 
a Kashmiri friend and sat out on grass enamelled wirh daisies drink' 
ing-in the warm sunshine. A severely cut grey stone wall framed 
the forget-me-not blue of the mountains, behind which, were packed 
dajslsngly white clouds—light cumuli, frayed at the edges by a high 
wind- Directly below the walls was another parterre noisy with 
fountains. Beyond this, glimpsed through an ornamental gateway, 
were the gently heaving foothills sloping away gradually towards the 
lake. 

Now that it was fin* we would lake a shikar# in the afternoon) and 
explore the waterways opening off the Dal Lake, a maze of canab 
weaving in and out between little islands. Originally the islands had 
been flatting, buih up by farmers who piled the rich soil onto wicker- 
work frames. Patiently year after year this dredging had gone on 
and vegetables had been grown in the black loam, fertilised by piles 
of rotting water-weeds. Eventually slim young poplars had seeded 
themselves on these muddy rails and, plunging their roots down into 
the water, had acted as anchors:. Slowly our boatmen would paddle 
uS witli their heart-shaped oars, guiding us carefully from place to 
place. The wafer was of Crystal Clearness and the sun striking down 
into its depths lighted up a world of hidden beauty. The weed* grew 
like a fonst of frr), a strange country through which fish glanced 
and darted about the busincsj of their lives. If one looked carefully 
one could see the young lotns-leaves beginning to unfurl, before 
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opening h*t in <H* summer to fomi * swampy freshness through 
which the itiJtaw would have to force their way, leaf among die 
great, high-growing, she^pfoi; flowers. It ts then, I w told, dial a 
blue-blade rpectes of egret appear*. T| has long Jegs and webbed 
font and step! delicately flora one leaf to another. Turning down 
some of the narrow canals* one finds them so completely overgrown 
with water weeds that it is like rawing through thick lentil soap. 
The water is greener than the ha nits and the willows greener than 
either. One is reminded of Millais's J Ophetia' in the Tate OalLery. 

The inhabitants of these islands are alii farmers and it is they who 
supply Sri ji agar with vegetables. One will see one of (hose beautiful 
witches id her black-grey clothe* plunging her long fingers into die 
sod* preparing to plant her seedlings. Off one of the islands we came 
across two farmery their boats cnd-£a-cnd h discussing the doings of 
die day, I lOolc their phoiOgraph and the older of foe two turned 
round and gesticulated. Sidiquc translated former “My photograph 
wiLl be going to Europe/ 1 he said, M and I Jt&y here- Whai is, the 
good of that to mel" 

Most of the houses to be found on these islands have wooden walh 
washed a copper-sulphate- blue, a dirty bin*, almost the same colour 
as the mist that begun* to rise from the water as (he light- thicken*, 
dying from pink to yellow. Lights appeared in 0 ramshackle shop, 
a crooked wooden cabin that supplies th* water-dwellers with their 
sparse needs. Then passing under one of Akbax's humped bridges w* 
found ourselves ;Lgain in the waterways of the thy. ’The bright yellow 
curtains of the shikara suddenly caught die last rays of the JrW and 
glowed and burnt like the robfl of Buddhist priests in Ceylon. 
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We had not been in Srinagar very long before I noticed that, 
wherever we went, the conversation eventually turned to the 
mountain*. The people living in this valley ate hypnotised by them, 
and it is Sinai! wonder when one thirds that above them, beyond 
the mist* and the clouds, lower some of the highest peaks in (he 
world- "Have you seen Nanga Purbat? 3S a Greek friend of mine 
asked me, rather as if someone new to Tendon might be asked if he 
had been to the National Gallery. Someone else with great pride an¬ 
nounced that lie had Eric Shipton’s icc-pick, and one day It member 
of the United Nations staff came out with us in Tensing 3 * blue 
canvas jacket which he had worn when climbing Everest. This 
official had offered to take US up to Sonamarg in the Sind Valley, 
down which wound ‘the 41k road 1 , the oldest trading route into 
Jodia- 11 was exciting to think that we would be on the very confines 
of Tibet: 

For the first part of the way our ears were full of the rushing and 
roaring of a river and the country wore a gentle air, sprigged over 
as it was With the blossom of wild apricots. It became rntut for’ 
bidding as we climbed, passing almonds in bloom, their sour pink 
standing out against the dark, pines, They were the last signs of 
Spring that we were to see. We were shown the lean-tOS built out 
of great pebblo- from the river which the country people are forced 
to erect against bears. They come down after their winter 1 '! sleep 
and sometimes destroy a whole field of corn. Hiding id these huts 
the farmers Mow horns all night Co keep (he beats away. As wt 
climbed, the valley narrowed, almost shutting out the sun. W< 
stopped the car for a moment lo listen: tit* deatlily stillne^ was 
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depnstag, the slightest sound became grossly exaggerated- By this 
lime the river lmd been forced into narrow confines and had turned 
iflio a rushing stream chocked by a. quantity of avalanche df-bnis, 
including glacier-smoothed stones and twisted trto Crunks. Eight 
above the jogged nuw-pwdtrtd peaks a golden eagle havtttd in 
the sky. He rose ;mid dipped Cfl taut, outstretched wings. We had 
only a few miles I* go but we were ittver lo reach Sonamarg, the 
Snead being blocked hy an avalanche. The snow and ice had melted, 
leaving behind it a writer of large boulders which proved impossible 
to move. There was nothing for it but to retrace our steps. 

Fortunately the day we had chosen for our expedition up to 
GuLremg turned out to be cloudless, ■Gulmarg lies at an altitude of 
Bj^oo ftety up on. the western side of the valley in the Pir Pangal 
range. It was from here that one got the best view across the flat 
vale of Kashmir to the great Nanga Parbab the Naked Goddess, 
rising to over 2&.CKM feet, one of the grandest mountains in the whole 
Himalaya, We had to drive north-west towards Tangmarg* whence 
ihe remainder of tire climb was to be made on ponies, We Left the 
houseboat just a$ d&wn was breaking and look to the long straight 
roads lined with slim poplars. They were still wreathed with morn¬ 
ing mists* which seemed to cling like wet cottonwool to the dumps 
of white irises growing down the banks. After 3 b 01 . 1 l an hour we 
turned towards the glittering snow-capped mountains and began to 
climb again. The vegetation changed from birch and maple to 
spruce and then to silver fir arid blue pint 

Being early visitors, IP fhe valley, we were besieged by pony boys 
when WC reached Tangmarg, rugged dishevelled creatures with 
woollen skull-caps and no shoe*, their blankets all in holes. Finally 
after much wrangling it was decided which ponies we should have 
and we Set ofF on our shaggy fac-briLied little mounts (hat puffed and 
snorted at the sharp air, jangling their hits with energetic shakes of 
their heads. They appeared 40 be eager for the climb—perMpj the 
promise of tender upland grass enticed them on, Afarg means a 
mountain meadow and Gulmarg translated read ‘Meadow of 
Flowers', Jl was not a very long climb and took us th all about two 
hours. The ponies' hooves clinked against the stones and we leant 
forward tn our saddles to help them in their climb. The air had 
become deliciously clear and smelled strongly of pines, The light 
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sparkled like diamonds on the drift* of melting snow. Then, sud¬ 
denly, without any warning, the deodars began and between their 
tall, pencil-thin Silhouettes we got our first glimpse of the valley 
stretched Out below. It was only later that we could see Manga 
Parbat, it first apparently floating in the iky. 

But !ini there was the surprise of Gulinafg, (he British Raj's 
abandoned holiday resort. I had been told about it, but 1 was not 
expecting to find a complete ghost town. It was as if one of (he smalt 
far Western cowboy towns had been reproduced by mistake in a 
snow-marked meadow I a nd, Icicles hung from the scalloped eaves of 
the high-fronted houses running down the main street and doors 
lurched cfaziiy on their broken hinges. There were black holes 
where (he window-panes should have been. Strictly speaking there 
were 550 SlrotiSj only "the paths that led across the gently rol Ling halls, 
over which, nestling in the pine-woods, were dotted Wooden chalets. 
We rode past some of them on Our ponies. Heavy snow-falls had 
brought their verandas crashing down in mins and the only noise 
to animate them was (he whining of cold winds- It gave one a 
strange impression. Rounding a bend we came upon a tong, low 
chalet with a grey shingle roof wh ieh liad been the summer Residency, 
and it was over the humped palings of its enclosure that we watched 
Manga fVbat. 

One can have no idea of immensity if one has not Seen the large- 
scale mountain world of the Himalaya. There Nanga Parbat 
glittered, dwarfing the Vale. Though only tenth On the list of the 
world's highest mountains, being some »,000 feet less than Everest, 
it nevertheless remains, along with Kangchenjunga, the mat 
dangerous peak. The 'Mountain of Terror' it it called locaily. 
Sherpas refute to have anything to do with it, and who can blame 
them? There is hardly a jheipn family which could not count a 
relative among the dead Eying frozen on the fiaaiks down which come 
hurtling gigantic avalanches of ice. Between lEg^ and 1953, when 
Nanga Par bat was finally climbed hy Merman Buhl, an Austrian 
from Innsbruck, seven different expeditions failed to reach it* 
jLtmmit. Mummery was (be first tD lose bis Life, and thirty-one live* 
was (be final total claimed by the mountain. Each succeeding 
expedition found grisly traces of the one that had preceded it- The 
Bauer Expedition of 193G discovered the body of a shetpa porter 
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hanging b«d downwards on an Lee wall, caught up by weather- 
beaten ropes. He hud hong then; far four year), having lost hij life 
in the MerkL Expedition of 19.34. Hi* features had been perfectly 
preserved and he was easily recognised by his fellows:. Metkl him¬ 
self was found, 1>« feet sticking out of a rock shelter into which he 
had crept with ills faithful servant. Here again the bodies were in a 
complete atate of preservation. One reads of watches being wken 
off the victims' wrists and how, when they were put in somebody's 
pocket, they started to go again. The faces of the men dtty found 
were composed and calm, indicating that death had overtaken them 
as they slept. At .least Manga Tarbat had shown some mercy to her 
victims, 

ft l* a strange thing that when lie. FJttrligkoffer's expedition 
appeared in 1955 the local people in Gilgit prophesied their success, 
"Tlie mountain gods will sleep this time, 11 they told them. “You 
will have good fortune. 55 Herman Buhl reached the summit atone, 
crawling on all fours. He had been climbing for over sixteen hours 
when be finally reached the summit. It was seven o'clock and the 
sun was going diowm It was too late to start back for the last camp, 
where a companion waited for him, and he bivouacked atone stand* 
trig all night 00 an unsteady chunk of rock overlooking a precipice, 
kept alive by Faduune tablets as a deterrent to frost-bite. Already 
he had lost all feeling in his feet, his hoots were frozen. JtiJf and the 
rubber sola were glazed with ice. Every step had to be considered , 
the smallest error ofjudgment could have been fatal. His description 
of the climb and descent reads like a nighimarer From 35,500 feet 
onwards the climber entered die so-called "death-zone^ where there 
is a feeling of great lassitude and general lack of will-power. Lapses 
of consciousness may occur si nd the faculty of seeing is afTecttdr Buhl 
had discarded his rucksack with food and pullovers and bad no 
oxygen and, in the last phase, the ascent to the summit approxi¬ 
mated a race with death. Breathing with difficulty and with 
quickening pulse-beats, Buhl did not really take in when be finally 
reached the summit. The descent was even wont. Throughout the 
whole day he had a fading tlwt be was not alone, that someone wa* 
accompanying him- He heard voices.. Half-debrious be imagined 
he saw his companions coming to meet him- He could no loiyger 
swallow and blood-stained saliva cored from his mouth. At last, 
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toward* evening, Itaggedntf and swaying hefU»Uy fell into the arm* 
of Hans Ertlj who had gone up to meet him, He looked aged hy 
twenty years. 

It was a sad day for V s when we walked up the gang-plank for the 
last time, Rsharm Mahummcd and the housed?oy and SldLqUfi 
aM od bowing us good-bye. Packed once more into the t*f, we aped 
^ too quidily along the straight road lined with slim poplara. Cloud 
Shadows lay on the snow-capped mountain as we began to climb. 
After two hours we could still see the enchanted valley stretching 
away, quite flat, wonderfully tranquil, and at tile entrance to the 
tunnel we stopped to have one last look; and then it was no more. 

It was dark by the time w* reached Jammu. The ceiling O' my 
room at the hotel w*a painted with red pomegranates on a gold 
ground and gazing up at it gave me a heavy Feeling of nostalgia. 
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